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Southward Moves the Capital of Men 
and Money. 





Many leading New England men who have gone into the South with their capital and 
industries tell in this issue the story of why they left the North for the South, and of their 
satisfaction with the change by reason of the better labor conditions, the lower taxa- 
tion and other advantages which they have found in the South. These views, so freely 
expressed, are perhaps the most significant bit of news which has ever been published to 
indicate the force of the Southward movement of men and capital for textile operations, 
because while these statements are largely confined to the textile industry, they indicate 
a growing appreciation on the part of cutside men and money of the unequaled advan- 
tages of the South for industry. 


The development of cotton manufacturing in the South and the rayon industry, and 
the remarkable growth of the knit-goods trade are outstanding features of a Special Tex- 
tile Section of this issue, devoted to the whole textile manufacturing business of the South. 
In this Textile Section will be found many facts of world-wide importance that show some- 
thing of what the South is already doing in this industry as a forecast of the movement 
under way which is to make the South the dominating section of textile manufacturing 


for the world. 





We are particularly well pleased with the vast amount of information which has 
been gathered from leaders in the industry, North and South alike, as to the growing 
power of cotton manufacturing in the South and facts connected therewith. A copy of 
this issue will be sent to every cotton mill in the United States in order that textile manu- 
facturers in the North, in the South and in the West may have the opportunity of study- 
ing the remarkable progress of this industry and of seeing on what a safe foundation it 
is being built. 
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Industrial Plant for Courtaulds, Limited. Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 
The Foundation Company, General Contractor 





The Industrial Plant of Courtaulds, Limited, at 
Cornwall, Canada, is one of many contracts, for 
this type of structure, successfully completed by 
The Foundation Company. The experience of 
The Foundation Company places it in a position 
to undertake the design and construction of indus- 
trial plants and to assure rapid, economical and 


satisfactory results. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


Hydro-Electric Developments 


Office Buildings 
Industrial Plante ATLANTA LOS ANGELES MONTREAL ime Gham 
on necinuanin -_ PITTSBURGH MEXICO CITY LONDON, ENGLAND Highways 
YY - CHICAGO CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA B8RUSSELS, BELGIUM a A yy oe 


Poundations and Underpinning 
Filtration ond Sewage Plents SAN FRANCISCO LIMA, PERU 


BUILDERS or SUPERSTRUCTURES As WELi as SUBSTRUCTURES 


TOKYO, JAPAN Mine Shafts and Tunnels 
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Select the type of fire 
brick best suited td” 
your requirements. All 
other questions will be 
answered by the Ash- 
land label. 


Ashland Fire Brick Co. 


Incorporated 1886 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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Y Don’t depend on teams, 
trucks or inclines for hauling. 
/ Use the air. Overhead haulage is 
practical, economical. 
Send for Catalog No. 84 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Seattle 
F-340 
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For Jointing Cast-Iron Water Mains 
Saves at Least 75% 


Leadite Tested and Used for Over 30 Years 
Leadite Joints Improve with Age 


The Leadite Co., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


See our full page ad second issue each month 
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Large Revolution Counter Loom Counter 
Registers one for each revolution, Records output in picks, 
recording operations or output. in hundreds or thousands. 
Sets back to zero by turning Double dial, to record 
knob. Cut about % size. With separately the output of 


four figures, price $10.00. Set- day and night operatives. 
Back Rotary Ratchet type, $11.50. Price, $21.00. 






These dials will never lose a minute in telling you 
the work-situation at machines. Nothing makes the 
work add up like their every-minute check-up of 
machine operatives. Booklet?—it’s interesting. 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. 


17 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, .Conn. 











“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) WIRE ROPE 


is backed by a long service record. It has actually 
proven that it is an economical rope for heavy 
work of all kinds. 


Made Only by 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago . Denver San Francisco 
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“ANYTHINGIN SPRINGS” 


is just one of our sayings. An- 
other is— RAYMOND Wire 
SPRINGS give highly efficient, 
dependable, economical and 
long lived service. 


Let our Engineering Depart- 








Mg 7, a ment consult with you about 
| Osa a al Al] your spring problems. 
| NICHOLSON FILE CO. yg) 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. > eR RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
a wn CORRY, PENNA. 
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The Free Trade Pronouncement of International 
Bankers and Others. 


HE appeal for lower tariffs or free trade between the 

various countries of Europe is purely a European affair, 
and should never, we think, have been signed by any Ameri- 
ean. If all European countries spoke the same language, 
had the same governmental regulations and were free from 
the bitter racial antagonisms which have existed for many 
centuries, perhaps an appeal to those countries to introduce 
free trade among themselves might have some justification 
for discussion. But European countries are entirely unlike 
the 48 states which make up this Union. Their racial differ- 
ences are great, their animosities are very intense and their 
trade conditions are altogether different. 

In England there is a growing sentiment in favor of u 
protective tariff, which is beginning to make itself felt. 
Moreover, England has various ways outside of the tariff of 
protecting many of its industries. It is hardly likely that 
Germany, which developed its vast prosperity prior to the 
World War on a protective tariff basis, will be willing to 
break down this barrier and adopt free trade. 

All of these problems, however, must be solved by Eu- 
ropeans themselves. With that solution, whatever it may be, 
the United States has nothing to do. Some of the Americans 
who signed this plea for free trade insisted that it does not 
in any way whatever relate to America nor to the discussion 
of our tariff. But behind these statements we must remem- 
ber that for several years there has been a growing desire 
on the part of many bankers that the United States lower 
its tariff in order that its markets may be flooded with the 
goods of Europe and the Orient, made at starvation wages, 
as compared with American wages. 

The average rate of wages in iron, steel and cement inter- 
ests in Continental Europe runs from about 65 cents to $1 
a day, and averages only about 80 to 85 cents. The rate of 
wages in the Orient is hardly one-fourth of these European 
wages. 

The prosperity of America has been largely created by 
high wages, protected as the American working people are 
by the tariff—not yet, however, sufficiently high to prevent 
foreign iron and steel makers, cement producers and manu- 
facturers of many other things crowding this market with 
their products. 

This country is the greatest consuming market in the 
world. Of many things we consume more than the rest of 
the world, with only about 6 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. To throw this market open by a lower tariff or free 
trade would not only be a crime against the American 
people, but a crime against all civilization, for our high 
wages are gradually creating throughout the world a demand 
for better wages than other countries are now paying; and 


as wages are advanced and production and consumption in- 
creased, the world’s wealth will rapidly increase and the 
world’s population will gradually rise to a higher condition 
for the enjoyment of the things that make living comfortable 
and lessen the burden upon the women and children as well 
as upon the men of the whole world. 

The Americans who signed this petition, or plea, for a 
lower tariff will need to do a lot of explaining. 

Did they sign it with the hope that it would gradually lead 
to a lower tariff or free trade in America? 

Did they sign it with a willingness to increase the pros- 
perity of Europe at our expense, in order to make safer the 
tremendous investments which American bankers have been 
inducing their clients to put into foreign securities? 

Did they realize that it was presumptuous in Americans 
to tell Europe how to run its domestic affairs? 

Our imports are already rapidly increasing in volume, and 
the existing tariff is not sufficiently high to keep Europeans 
and Orientals from competing very seriously with our farm- 
ers and our manufacturers. If Europe wants to adopt free 
trade among all European countries, well and good. Let 
them go to it. But if any of the bankers who have signed 
this plea are for one moment hoping to break down the 
American tariff, they will find themselves in a_ hopeless 
minority. 

Protection has always been the cause of America’s greatest 
prosperity and progress. To lessen that protective tariff 
would be disastrous to this country, and in that way disas- 
trous to the world. 

It has often been said that unless we buy heavily from 
Europe, Europe will not be able to pay its indebtedness to 
this country and to repay the billions of loans made by 
private investors in European securities. That argument is 
fallacious. The money which American investors have put 
into industrial and municipal securities in Europe is secured 
by great industrial enterprises, or is practically a mortgage 
on municipalities which have issued these securities. Many 
of these investments, we think, have been unwise, as we have 
repeatedly said. Infinitely better for this country would it 
have been if the bankers who are so eagerly scanning the 
European market for investments had with equal interest 
studied the investment opportunities in the South and in the 
West and on the Pacific Coast. Many of these bankers know 
far less about the investment opportunities in their own 
country than they think they know about investment oppor- 
tunities in Europe. 

A majority of the American people are at heart thorough 
believers in a protective tariff. They know what a tariff 
has accomplished for the good of all interests. They know 
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the prosperity that has been created by the high wages made 
possible by the tariff, and they look with very grave suspi- 
cion upon any move made by international bankers to lessen 
our wages and our prosperity by permitting this country to 
be crowded with the products made by the slavery wages 
prevailing in Europe and the Orient. 

This couniry is made up of 48 states, or countries; but 
as a whole its population is homogeneous; the English- 
speaking elemnent is dominant. These states work in har- 
mony, as they have done during the greater part vf the 
existence of this nation, freely trading back and forth, one 
with the other, and have grown richer thereby. But our 
situation is entirely different from that of Europe. There 
differing nationalities and differing laws make the conditions 
of trade between those countries extremely difficult. But we 
venture to suggest that it will be many long years before the 
countries of Europe will unite in throwing down all tariff 
barriers and ¢Cealing one with the other as freely as the 
states of this country. England itself will, we think, never 
do so, though there has for many years been a rampant ele- 
ment in England in behalf of free trade, because trade with 
the world is what England lives upon. But England has 
always discouraged industrial development in its colonies in 
order to create a larger market for the products of its own 
factories. This was true in the Colonial days of America. 
It is still true as relates to India and to other English col- 
onies. It is not surprising, therefore, that many Englishmen 
have received this free-trade pronouncement with approval, 
but we are quite sure that this generation will not see it 
put into effect throughout Europe. 


The foregoing was written the day that the pronouncement 
in favor of free trade throughout Europe appeared in the 
American papers. Since then Secretary Mellon, in a compre- 
hensive discussion of the subject, has taken almost exactly 
the same ground as that covered in this editorial, so far as 
the need of a protective tariff in this country is concerned, 
emphasizing at the same time that the breaking up by the 
Versailles Treaty of a number of countries in Europe has 
brought about conditions there in which it is very difficult 
to maintain business interests. Under the unwise theory of 
giving to all the differing races of Europe individual auton- 
omy, bitter hostilities were created, old established indus- 
tries were destroyed, poverty was intensified and the difficulty 
of re-establishing business was made all the greater. 

These facts are ail presented in Secretary Mellon’s inter- 
esting analysis of the subject. Nevertheless, Europe has not 
received with very much favor the suggestions of these inter- 
national bankers, and we think the American bankers who 
signed the statement were unwise in undertaking to tell 
Europe how to settle its own affairs. 
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OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


HE total value of exports of merchandise from the 
United States for September was $450,000,000, and of 
imports $345,000,000. In that month, therefore, exports 
exceeded imports by $105,000,000. But for the first nine 
months of the year the excess of exports over imports ot 
merchandise was only $87,209,954, whereas for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 the excess of exports over imports 
was $423,726,921. 
With slight fluctuations from month to month, the import 
trade of the country has during the last few years been 
gradually gaining on exports. For the nine months ended 





with September, 1924, the total value of exports increased 
from $3,124,490,750 to $3,410,834,472 for the nine months of 
1926, or a gain of $286,343,722, whereas the gain in imports 
between the first nine months of 1924 and the first nine 
months of 1926 was $654,000,000. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS AND GOOD-WILL TOURS 
SOUTH. 


O an ever-increasing extent the great business organiza- 

tions of the country and business men generally are 
looking more and more to the South as the place for holding 
the annual meetings of such organizations and for inspection 
trips on the part of individual business men. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers, for instance, 
will hold its winter meeting at Birmingham and Atlanta from 
the sixth to the tenth of December, and the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association is organizing a Good-will tour of members 
of that organization to go through much of the central South 
and Florida in January. All meetings of this kind and these 
Good-will tours by business men bring the people of different 
sections into closer and more intimate touch with the people 
of the South and with the attractions and resources of this 
section. Every possible effort should be made to encourage 
such Good-will tours and such annual meetings. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers, represent- 
ing in its membership many of the foremost technical men of 
the country, will hold its meeting this year in the two cities 
mentioned. December 6 and 7 will be spent in Birmingham. 
The morning of December 6 will be devoted to a program of 
papers and the afternoon and Tuesday morning will be spent 
visiting many of the great industrial plants of that section. 
Arrangements will also be made for a visit by those inter- 
ested to the electrolytic calcium-arsenate plant at Mont- 
gomery and for a visit to the Federal Phosphorus Company's 
plant at Anniston. The trip to Anniston will be made on the 
way from Birmingham to Atlanta, and the meeting at Atlanta 
will open on December 8. The program there will consist of 
the reading of papers in the morning and a visit to Stone 
Mountain in the afternoon. December 9 will be given 
te visiting many of the industrial plants of that city during 
the morning, while the afternoon will be devoted to a pro- 
gram of papers; in the evening a banquet with entertainment 
features will be held. 


At the close of the meeting in Atlanta a special tra!n will 
be provided for those who desire to visit the great minine 
and smelting enterprises and sulphuric-acid plants at Copper 
Hill, Tenn. A special train, after leaving Copper Hill, will 
run to Cincinnati, from which point connections will be 
made for those who desire to visit the White Sulphur Springs 
and from there to Staunton and the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. From Staunton many side trips will be made to 
various towns, the Natural Bridge and to other points in 
that immediate vicinity. 


The Good-will tour of the Illinois Manufacturers Associa-’ 
tion is scheduled to leave Chicago on January 8 and to visit 
a large number of the leading industrial communities of the 
central South and thence on to Florida, and from Florida 
return through other portions of the South to Chicago. 
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A WISE MAN. 


Autauga Banking and Trust Company. 
Prattville, Ala., September 20. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I enjoy reading the MANUFACTURERS RECORD very much. It 
is certainly stimulating to a business man in the South. You 
always give new substantial information, and just such as a 
man who is handling a variety of industries as I am needs. 
We like to know what the other Southern states are doing. 
We are interested in Prohibition measures and, in fact, any- 
thing that upbuilds,the citizenship of the South. I would not 
for one minute allow my subscription to expire. 


C. E. Tuomas, President. 


























Cotton of Prime Importance in Our Foreign Trade. 


HE story of cotton and the development of the textile 

industry in the South is comprehensively covered in the 
Special Textile Section of this issue. In that Section a vast 
amount of information is given about the cotton-manufactur- 
ing industry in al! of its ramifications and the views of 
Eastern manufacturers who have located in the South as to 
their appreciation of the advantages offered by the South 
for industrial development. A few facts bearing on the 
cotton crop of the South and its relation to the nation’s busi- 
ness, in addition to what is published in the Textile Section, 
will be of interest. 

Last year’s crop of 15,758,000 bales was about 56 per cent 
of the world’s cotton production. Including the value of 
cottonseed, last year’s cotton crop was worth $1,800,000,000. 

The value of the South’s cotton-goods production in the 
census year 123 was $980,905,000, or 52 per cent of the total 
value of coticn goods made in the country. 

The total value of Southern textile production, including 
knit goods, for 1923 was $1,150,000,000. 

The capital invested in cotton manufacturing in the South 
exceeds $1,000,000,000. 


The South has 46 per cent of the country’s cotton spindles, 
but it consumed over 65 per cent of all the cotton used in 
American mills Jast year. 


As iruportant as is the cotton industry in output from the 
farms and output from the factories, the value of the cotton 
crop is only equal to a little more than 10 per cent of the 
rotal value of the manufactured, mineral and agricultural 
products of the South. 

The value of the South’s manufactured and mineral prod- 
ucts in 1923 was $11,024,000,000. 

The total value of all agricultural products in 1925 in the 
South was $5,855,000,000. 

The aggregate value of manufacturing, mining and farm 
products was $16,879, 00,000. 

Our cotton exports are of first importance in the foreign 
trade of the country and in the maintenance of the balance 
of trade. The following table shows the total value of the 
exports of raw and manufactured cotton for each year since 
1922, including the first eight months of this year, as com- 
pared with the excess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise: 


RELATION OF COTTON EXPORTS TO OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
BALANCE, 


Value Value Excess exports over imports 

Calendar Raw-cotton Exports cotton Merchandise Merchandise, 

year exnorts monufoetures only gold ond silver 
1922... $673.250.000 $138,702.000 $719,000.000 $473.000,000 
1923... 807,103 000 138,045.000 375,000,000 79.000 000 
1924... 950,581,000 132,711.000 981,000,000 759,000,000 
1925... 1,059.751.000 148,239,000 683 000.000 852,000,000 
1926*..  400,845.000 91.374,000 +17.676,000 +79,640,000 








Total. $3.891,530,000 $649 071,000 $2.740,324,000 $2,083,360,000 

*First eight months ending August only. 

+Excess of imports over exports. 

These figures strikingly show the great importance of 
cotton in foreign trade. Since 1922 the total exports of raw 
cotton and manufactured cotton amounted to $4,540,601,000, 
while during the same period the total of excess of exports 
over imports of merchandise, or the balance of trade in our 
favor, not including gold and silver, amounted to $2,740,324,- 
000. Thus is shown that the maintenance of our visible 
trade balance is due entirely to cotton. Exports of cotton 
and cotton goods for that period amounted to $1,800,277,000 
in excess of the total of the merchandise balance of trade in 
favor of the United States. 7 

The South, with its great advantages for diversified farm- 


ing, could gradually entirely abandon the cotton-growing 
industry and get rich on diversified farming and manufac- 
turing, but the prosperity of the nation, and, indeed, of the 
world, would receive a blow if such a thing should ever 
happen. Cotton is more essential to the whole country and 
to the world than it is to the South. 

As it now stands, the cotton crop is a national asset of 
tremendous importance. In this respect it is unlike any 
other agricultural product, for no other agricultural product 
or manufactured product bears the same relation to the 
foreign trade of the country as does cotton. The people of 
the North and West, therefore, in the broad sense of the 
term, are as vitally interested in the progress and prosperity 
of the cotton-producing interests of the South as are the 
people of the South themselves. 
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OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


IVELY interest, good attendance and important addresses 

by able speakers summarizes the convention held recently 
by the Ohio Valley Improvement Association at Paducah, Ky. 
Since 1922 the traffic on the Ohio River has increased from 
6,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons, and with the completion in 1929 
of the locks and dams that’ will provide the 9-foot channel 
from Pittsburgh to the Mississippi River at Cairo, it is confi- 
dently expected the tonnage will take an even greater spurt. 
For, like a railway, river traffic cannot flourish on local 
freight alone. To realize fully its usefulness as a carrier a 
river must serve as a connecting link in a great national 
transportation system. Naturally, then, the 1000-mile length 
of the Ohio, while serving well the cities on its course, will 
serve a far greater area when it is linked with the Missouri 
and the Mississippi and, through the latter, with the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Canal. 


For thirty-two years the Ohio Valiey Improvement Associa- 
tion has been striving for the full development of the broad 
and willing river that taps the heart of the immensely rich 
and productive mineral and industrial region centering at 
Pittsburgh and flows thence to serve, with connecting water- 
ways, the grain region of the West and the mid-continent 
agricultural section. With the completion of its great objec- 
tive scheduled for 1929, it is not hard to understand the 
enthusiasm that inspired the recent convention. 
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EUROPE AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. 


“— British industrial situation is tragic; the business 
condition of Italy is appalling. Germany is not recover- 


e 





ing as fast as had been forecast. To my mind, the situation 
arising from all these factors is in process of being created 
whereby the United States will have to revise its policies in 
order to prevent a European debacle which would have dis- 
astrous effeets upon our own material well-being.” 

That statement is the closing paragraph in a letter to the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD from an American newspaper man 
of wide experience, who for some years has been living in 
Europe. He is in intimate touch with European conditions, 
political and industrial, and is constantly brought into contact 
with the foremost men of affairs and the diplomats of Europe. 

The paragraph of his letter which we have quoted was 
never written with the thought that it would be published. 
It was simply the end of an interesting personal letter dis- 
cussing the conditions in Europe, but it is.so vitally important 
to American people that we have taken the liberty of using 
this one statement. 














WHEN THEY COME THEY ARE CONVINCED. 


AYMOND M. HUDSON, attorney at law, Continental 

Trust Building, Washington, in a letter to the Manv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorp regarding the trend of business to the 
South, writes as follows: 


“For years I have been endeavoring as I could to induce 
Northern capital to invest and loan in the South, but recently 
I have been working hard on one group of capitalists with 
small success, until this month one of them was unexpectedly 
called by automobile to Florida for another man. 


“To say that he was amazed at the prosperous condition 
and industrial activity of the whole South is expressing it 
mildly, and now he is willing to pour money freely in large 
amounts into the South, not only in construction and long- 
time loans, bond issues carrying a construction loan, but also 
for refinancing industrial institutions, ete. 


“What I am getting at is this: While it is a fine thing 
for the business men of the South to run these exhibition 
trains through the North, yet they can get as large, if not 
larger, results in drawing money into the South by taking 
trainloads—even large auto trains—of executives of the big 
trust companies and other financial institutions of the East, 
West and North through the South. I hope you will urge 
this on the South.” 

There are many interesting incidents in the past in the 
days when railroads had the power of inviting capitalists 
and others as their guests to study the South, to show what 
can be accomplished by carrying business men through the 
South to study its resources. Almost the entire development 
of the Sand Hill region of North Carolina, including the pros- 
perous towns of Southern Pines and Pinehurst, came as a 
result of excursions of New England people under the lead- 
ership of John T. Patrick, the founder of Southern Pines, 
on the Seaboard Air Line. That road in those days was 
always eager to extend invitations to Northern people to visit 
the territory tributary to it, and would do so today if the law 
permitted free transportation for such guests. 

Thirty years ago the Seaboard, through the efforts of the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp, extended an invitation to the Ark- 
wright Club of Boston, composed of leading textile people, 
to send a committee to study the cotton mill opportunities 
of the South. The club appointed a committee of five. The 
trip was made over the Seaboard Air Line, and at the request 
of the Southern Railway these people were also permitted to 
take a trip over a considerable portion of the Piedmont sec- 
tion reached by that road. As a direct result of that trip 
five cotton mills, each costing over $1,000,000, were built by 
New England interests with which these five men were 
identified. These mills now represent an investment of over 
$10,000,000. 

At the present time, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not permit railroads to issue free transportation, 
it is difficult to arrange trips such as were so frequently made 
many years ago. But the suggestion of Mr. Hudson is one 
which the South can very well afford to carry out. Wherever 
and whenever it is possible to induce leading business men 
of the North and West to make a personal study of the South 
under intelligent guidance, they become enthusiastic believers 
in this section; and that view is expressed every time such 
investigating trips are made, whether they be to Virginia, 
to North Carolina, to Florida, any other Southern 
states, all the way out to Texas and Oklahoma. 


or to 


a 


TO INCREASE THE CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


T a time when cotton growers are facing an overpro-, 
duction of cotton, with consequent lowering of price 
of the staple, and the cotton-textile industry of the nation 
is driven by dire necessity to establish a cotton-textile insti- 
tute in an effort to find more outlets for its product, B. E. 
Walker, cotton planter and merchant of Millstead, Ala., has 
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quietly put into operation a plan which, if generally adopted 
throughout the South, would greatly increase the consump- 
tion of cotton. 


As a large farmer, Mr. Walker is directly and vitally inter- 
ested in the price of cotton. As a dealer in general mer- 
chandise, Mr. Walker buys and sells fertilizers and food- 
stuffs put up in cloth sacks. The Southern Cultivator ex- 
plains Mr. Walker’s plan as follows: “This spring an agent 
came to sell him guano. He said, ‘All right, I'll take it if 
you ship it to me in cotton bags.’ The agent said he could 
not do so. Mr. Walker replied, ‘Then you cannot ship me 
the fertilizer.’ The company decided to get the cotton bags 
and finally shipped him the guano. So with a drummer sell- 
ing the mixed sweet feed. Mr. Walker told him he would 
buy five tons if put up in cotton bags. Finally this was also 
received.” 

Note that Mr. Walker’s order for the mixed sweet feed 
was for only five tons; yet this was enough to impose its 
own condition. 

Mr. Walker’s plan is susceptible of far wider application 
than that in the above instance. Every farmer and every 
merchant in the South is directly and powerfully affected 
by the price of cotton. If every one of them should refuse 
to buy goods put up in other than cotton bags when cotton 
bags would serve the purpose, a larger market would be 
opened and a better price paid for the South’s great cash 
crop. Without doubt, a little thought would reveal other 
applications for the same idea. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT DEALERS PLAN 
GREAT PUBLICITY DRIVE. 


7 ITH the beginning of the new year the country will 

feei the force of a new advertising and educational 

campaign for the extension of use of electrical equipment 

compared with which all past efforts at advertising electrical 
goods will seem puny. 

The plan calls for a five-year educational campaign both 
national and local. Magazine and newspaper advertising, 
radio, exhibitions and improved selling methods will be used 
in an effort to teach the American people the manifold bless- 
jugs that lurk in every insignificant-looking wall plug. The 
pian is based on the idea of close co-operation between the 
national society, composed of manufacturers whose interests 
are nation wide, and local leagues, made up of all dealers 
interested in only local distribution of electrical equipment. 
Already there are 140 local electrical leagues, and it is hoped 
400 will be brought into existence by the new plan. 
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“THE LURE OF THE SOUTH.” 


HOMAS H. BURCH of the Trust Company of North 
America, New York, writes: 

“I wish to thank you for the copy of the Blue Book of 
Southern Progress recently received. I not only enjoyed it 
myself, but have several friends interested in it as well.” 

This is but one of hundreds of illustrations received by 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp regarding the influence of the 
Blue Book of Southern Progress in turning the thoughts of 
the people of the North and West to the limitless oppor- 
tunities in the South. “The Lure of the South,” as recently 
stated by Mark W. Potter, receiver of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
aud St. Paul Railroad, is upon the country, and the Manv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorpD, through its various publications, has for 
years been seeking to develop that section and hasten on the 
good day when the progress and prosperity of the South 
will be in keeping with its matchless resources. 

















Northern Coal Railroads Seek Exclusion of Southern 
Coals From Markets of Northwest. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSUMERS VITALLY INTERESTED IN A CONTEST TO DRIVE SOUTHERN COAL 
OUT OF THEIR MARKETS. 


By Jesse V. SuLLIVAN, Charleston, W. Va. 


There have been revived in Washington this month for re- 
newed hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
freight-rate controversies which are aimed to checkmate 
Southern competition in the coal markets of at least five 
Northwestern states. 

Under existing adverse freight rates coals produced in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee have in 
recent years established themselves in the coal markets of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 

The freight-rate cases involved in the present hearings 
were initiated late in 1922. The movement is designed, 
through the proposed widening of existing freight differen- 
tials that favor Northern districts, to exclude the Southern 
production—from mines south of the Ohio River—from en- 
tering the markets in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 

Southern shippers were successful in July, 1925, in securing 
a favorable decision from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Commission, then denying the petition of the 
coal-mine owners of the Pittsburgh district and the eastern 
Ohio group of operators, held that the existing freight rates 
accorded Southern shippers were not unduly preferential or 
prejudicial to their Northern competitors. 

Following the decision of the Commission last year, a 
barrage of criticism was directed at the Commission by pub- 
lic representatives of Ohio and Pennsylvania and a sub- 
sequent campaign to secure a rehearing of the cases was 
successful. On October 25, 1926, hearings were renewed at 
Washington and the issue remains undecided. 

Interveners, including railroad commissions, civic and com- 
mercial clubs and public utilities, representing large con- 
sumers in the five states of the Northwest, have displayed an 
interest as acute as that of the producing districts of the 
six competing states. 

The policy of the interveners representing, in main, the 
consumers has been distinctly favorable to the Southern 
producing fields. While they do not oppose reductions in 
freight rates, if applicable alike to the railroads serving 
both the Southern and Northern districts, they are resisting 
any change in the rate structure that would widen existing 
freight differentials and deprive them of present competition, 
which insyres their markets of an adequate supply of coal 
at advantageous and reasonable prices. 

These pending freight-rate cases, involving 11 states, have 
become generally known as the Lake Cargo Freight-Rate 
Cases. They are so termed because they involve the rates on 
transportation of coal from the competing districts to ports 
on Lake Erie, where it is consigned, during the season of 
open navigation, to vessels and carried to ports on the Upper 
Lakes, from whence it is again distributed over a wide area. 

During a period of 30 years the consumption of coal in 
the Lake cargo coal trade has mounted from 4,000,000 tons to 
30,000,000 tons annually With higher freight rates imposed 
for the transportation of their product, the shippers of the 
Southern districts have successfully competed for their Lake 
cargo trade with the older producers of the Pittsburgh and 
eastern Ohio districts. 

In the period of 1903-1912 the Northern coal districts had 
freight-rate advantages ranging from 9 to 24 cents per ton 
over their competitors from the Southern fields. These favor- 
able differentials were increased 10 cents on each ton during 


the period of 1912-1917. While frequently the rate structure 
has been changed during war and post-war days, the differen- 
tials have remained constantly in favor of the Northern 
districts since 1917 in amounts ranging from 25 to 40 cents 
per ton. Eastern Ohio districts have a three-cent differential 
over Pittsburgh that has remained continuously effective 
since 1903. This gives to the eastern Ohio operators advan- 
tages over their Southern rivals of 28 and 43 cents per ton. 

Prior to 1917, while the Northern coal districts had smaller 
freight-rate advantages than they now possess, they shipped 
approximately 75 per cent of the tonnage in the Lake cargo 
coal trade. The records disclose that when their freight-rate 
advantages were increased their shipments of Lake cargo 
coal tonnage decreased. 

The Northwestern consumers explain the slump in the 
Northern tonnage in the Lake cargo trade by stating that 
during post-war days, when coal prices soared, the Northern 
districts found ready markets more adjacent to production. 
They have never been able to regain the markets from which 
their production was diverted in those years. 

A railroad commissioner of one of the Northwestern states, 
writing to Governor Howard M. Gore of West Virginia, de- 
clared that in the post-war days, when the people of the 
Northwest had exhausted their reserves ef coal and were 
suffering severely from a coal famine, their public utilities 
were kept in operation only through a source of supply in 
the Southern districts. While not only appreciative of this 
service given in time of distress, the consumers of the North- 
west found the quality of the Southern coals above expecta- 
tions, and markets so established have proved hard to dis- 
place. 

During the last several years when coal production has 
been plentiful and vast stores of coals glutted the Lake docks, 
the Northern districts have been unable to regain their 
former production prestige in the Northwest. It was then 
that the Northern districts sought the aid of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Before the Commission the principal contention of the 
Pittsburgh and eastern Ohio operators has been that they 
have been deprived of their markets in the Northwest be- 
cause of freight rates that are more favorable to the South- 
ern districts of West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

Throughout Pennsylvania and Ohio newspapers recite 
statements of coal operators, speakers before dinner clubs 
and numerous assertions of public officials that coal is 
hauled through these two states from the Southern fields at 
lower rates than coal is transported to the Lake ports from 
the Northern districts. Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania and Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio made similar 
statements on the floor of the United States Senate January 
20, 1926. 

Of course, the statement is not in conformity with the 
facts. The actual rate on a ton of coal from Pittsburgh to 
ports on Lake Erie is $1.66; from the Ohio No. 8 district, 
$1.63; from the Kanawha and Thacker @Gistricts of West 
Virginia, $1.91; from the New River and Pocahontas smoke- 
less districts, $2.06. 

While the rate per ton per mile for the transportation of 
coal from Southern districts to Lake ports is lower than 
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from Northern districts to like destinations, the actual 
freight cost on shipments ef coal from the Southern districts 
is higher than the actual freight cost of coal from the North- 
ern districts. 

It is natura! that the rate per ton per mile from the South- 
ern districts should be lower than the rate per ton per mile 
from the Northern districts on Lake shipments. Freight rates 
always are based on the long and short haul, and they exist 
today in all rate structures for the transportation of basic 
commodities. 


The Southern shippers maintain that market losses suffered 
by the Pittsburgh and eastern Ohio districts are not due to 
freight rates accorded Southern competitors. They cite that 
it costs from $12.50 to $20 more in actual freight cost to ship 
a 50-ton gondola from the Southern districts to Lake ports 
than it does to ship a gondola of the same capacity from the 
Pittsburgh district. They cannot conceive of a competitor 
losing a market on account of freight rates when the com- 
plaining competitor has a freight advantage of from $12.50 
to $20 on every car of coal shipped into that market. 

These Southern shippers in opposing any further spread 
of a freight differential that would give to the Northern 
districts even greater freight-rate advantages, point to the 
glaring fact that the Northern districts have shipped less 
coal into the Northwest under the present higher advantages 
than they did a dozen years ago when their minimum advan- 
tage was but nine cents per ton. 

For these reasons they have submitted to the Commission 
that freight rates cannot be responsible for any losses sus- 
tained by the Northern districts. They insist that the 
economic aches of the Northern districts. are attributable to 
other and more vital causes, and that the request for greater 
freight-rate advantages is, in effect, an application for a 
subsidy from the Federal Government to enable them to op- 
erate their mines in competition with the Southern districts. 


John W. Smith, commissioner of agriculture in West Vir- 
ginia, described it as a parallel case to the English situation 
where the British Government subsidized mine owners to 
enable them to pay high-wage scales, probably the paramount 
reason for the English coal strike. 


The Jacksonville wage agreement, effective in the North- 
ern districts, was not imposed upon the Southern districts, 
where it was declared to be an indefensible and uneconomic 
wage scale. Production costs have mounted to such an 
appreciable degree in the Northern districts, according to 
public statements made by the leaders of the mining industry 
in Pennsylvania, that mines have been unable to operate. 


The Southern districts are now and have been operating 
their mines under the 1917 wage scale, a war-time wage scale 
in itself, but with adjustments that harmonize with wage 
scales paid in other industries. The Southern districts have 
operated steadily under this scale of wages. 

In addition to the excessive wage scale in effect in the 
Northern districts, production costs in the Northern districts 
have mounted from other local causes. Great areas of coal 
lands are held in the Pittsburgh district, which may not be 
operated for another century, according to the testimony 
presented to the Commission. One company alone holds ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres in reserve. These properties have 
increased enormously in value and the tax burden and inter- 
est charges have advanced commensurately with their values. 


“All these contributing causes, the Southern districts hold, 
are self-inflicted handicaps under which the Northern dis- 
tricts have to contend, and they maintain that it is wholly 
unjustifiable for the Northern districts to appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and seek to compensate 
themselves for injuries that were self-inflicted. The South 
ern districts assert they should not be excluded from markets 
they have fairly earned against favored competition merely 
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to satiate the appetite of competitors who have violated the 
natural laws of economics. 

In this struggle between competing coal districts, in which 
producers of the fuel commodity and consumers are involved, 
the railroad carriers also are affected. 

The railroads serving the Northern districts say their 
present rates for transporting coal to the Lakes cannot be 
lowered without disturbing their revenues. 

The railroads serving the Southern districts say they are 
prospering and making money on their present lower per 
ton per mile rate at which they are transporting coal to the 
Lakes. It is generally admitted that they would prefer to 
meet any changes ordered in the rate structure rather than 
lose their present profitable business. 

And all of them—producers, consumers and carriers—know 
that if ever the Interstate Commerce Commission gives its 
consent to greater freight advantages to competing shippers 
as an award in compensation of self-imposed handfeaps, then 
the incentive for efficiency in industry is destroyed, paternal- 
ism has donned the garb of socialism, and a new basis for 
rate making has been launched that will be as far-reaching 
as our transportation system. 





Third Potash Exploration Area Designated. 


Location of the area designated as third in order of avail- 
ability for purposes of potash exploration in the course of the 
Federal Government’s campaign to develop an independent 
American potash industry is announced by the Bureau of 
Mines as centering at the Mid-Kansas Harris Bros. No. 1 oil 
well, in the southeast quarter of Section 20, Block H-H2. Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Survey, Crockett county, in 
central-western Texas. It.is in a section temporarily aban- 
doned for oil-prospecting purposes following the drilling of 
a number of dry holes. The top of the potash-bearing salt 
beds lies 1000 feet below the surface. The maximum depth 
required for potash prospecting will probably be 2000 feet. 
Oil-well cuttings show excellent polyhalite. The well site 
is 25 miles south by road from Rankin, on the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railroad in Upton county. It is permis- 
sible to drill the test hole within a radius of two miles. 

Under the provisions of the enabling Act, the Bureau of 
Mines is required to negotiate drilling contracts with all 
landowners and holders of mineral rights within the des- 
ignated area before the drilling of a test hole can be under- 
taken. The development program could, therefore, be blocked 
by the refusal of any landowner or holder of mineral rights 
to accept the terms offered by the Federal Government. 





Plan to Build -74 Homes in Louisville. 


Louisville, Ky.—Ross McIntire, local contractor, has pur- 
chased approximately 14 acres of land on Central avenue in 
Garden Acres, this city, on which he plans to erect 74 
homes. Construction has already been started on seven 
five-room bungalows, which will be put on the market already 
financed, it is said, by Charles E. Jenkins and Allgeier, Koch 
& Co. Mr. McIntire will be assisted in his building opera- 
tions by J. L. Smith, contractor. 





$750,000 Additions for Veterans Hospital. 


The United States Veterans Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
J. Ernest Price, executive officer, construction division, ad- 
vises the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD that plans and specifica- 
tions are now being prepared for additional building con- 
struction at the United States Veterans Hospitai at Oteen, 
N. C., and that the work is expected to be placed. on the 
market in December. It is estimated that the cost of con- 
struction will approximate $750,000. 























Austin, Texas, October 22. 
An analysis of the cotton situation of the United States 
and throughout the world has just been made by Dr. aA. 
B. Cox, former agricultural economist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, While holding that position he 
spent more than a year in Burope investigating cotton market- 
ing conditions and methods. He was recently appointed 
director of the Bureau of Business Research of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Dr. Cox is also one of the editors of the 

annual Cotton Supplement of the Manchester Guardian. 


“The situation that confronts the South as a result of the 
decline of the price of cotton is essentially a business and 
not a sentimental problem,” he said. “If the world is paying 
us less for our cotton than economic conditions justify, those 
of us who have it should hold it and those of who have none 
should buy for strictly business reasons. 

“Whether or not cotton is a good investment is determined 
by the world’s demand for cotton and the world’s supply of 
it. The measurement of demand for cotton requires the 
weighing of many factors. There are approximately 163,000,- 
000 cotton-spinning spindles in the world. The average con- 
sumption of the spindles of the United States is about 180 
bales per 1000 spindles. If the rest of the world consumed 
as much per spindle as America, the possible world consump- 
tion would be 29,000,000 bales, This is more cotton than has 
ever been grown in a single year. Thus, measured from the 
standpoint of possible mill consumption alone, there is no 
surplus. Some countries do not require as much cotton per 
spindle as the United States because they spin finer yarns, 
or because they work shorter hours, or both. Some other 
countries require much more, for they work longer hours and 
spin coarser yarns. The requirements of the United States 
are about average of the world. If one figures the possible 
mill consumption of each country on the basis of its con- 
sumption for 1913, the world could spin this year approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 bales. The decline in the price is not due, 
therefore, to a lack of manufacturing facilities. 

“The problem of estimating the demand reduces itself to 
the task of measuring the volume required for ultimate con- 
sumption. This is determined by the buying power of the 
people and the cost of the goods. The per eapita consump- 
tion of cotton is much greater in some countries than in 
others. In 1913 our per capita consumption was 23.0 pounds; 
in the same year England consumed 15.4 pounds; France, 
10.2; Germany, 13.4; India, 4.4; China, 6.7 per capita. In 
1923, the first normal year after the war, our per capita con- 
sumption had advanced to 25.9 pounds. The per capita con- 
sumption of England had declined to 6.2 pounds; France, 
11.38; Germany, 5.8; India, 3.3, and China, 3.3. 

“If the rest of the cotton-consuming world used as much 
cotton per capita as the United States, it would require at 
least 75,000,000 bales to meet the demand. If the rest of the 
world outside of the United States, Canada, Cuba, the South 
American countries and Japan consumed at the same rate 
per capita as before the war, the world would require at 
least 4,000,000 more bales than it did in 1913, due to the 
increase in population of the world and to the increased per 
capita consumption in the countries named. The world con- 
sumption in 1913 was estimated by the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at 27,000,000 bales. 

“The question of paramount concern now is how much 
will the world consume ‘this year at prevailing prices? Out- 
side of the United States, India and China are the biggest 
markets in the world for cotton goods. The purchasing 
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power of the peoples of these countries has been below pre- 
war levels, due to the fact that their incomes come from the 
sale of agricultural products and other raw materials, and 
to the further fact that the prices of cotton goods have been 
not only proportionally but absolutely above pre-war levels. 

“On October 18, with cotton selling at 12.85 middling basis 
New Orleans, it is relatively much cheaper than it was ra 
1913 when the average was 13.12 basis middling. This 
together with the fact that these countries have been stinting 
in their purchases of textiles for several years, should open 
a demand in these countries equal to, if not considerably 
better, than in 1913. In the light of the foregoing figures 
the world’s mill consumption at the present price level should 
exceed 29,000,000 bales. , 

“The world’s economic conditions are apparently as good, 
if not better, than last year. The biggest sore spot is England 
and the trouble there is due very largely to the coal strike. 
Last year the decline of 20 per cent in the price of cotton 
increased the world’s consumption by 14 per cent, or 3,000,000 
bales. Present prices are 30 per cent below those of last 
year. If the same ratio of increased consumption to decline 
in price should apply this year as last, the world will con- 
sume 29,500,000 bales. If one may use the consumption of 
the United States for September and the exports since August 
1 as indicative of the reaction to the decline, the prediction 
will be amply justified. Consumption of the United States 
mills for September was 571,105 bales, or 18 per cent above 
September of last year. Our exports since August 1, 1926, 
have been 7.5 per cent above exports for the same period 
last year, It should be remembered also that there has been 
a heavy decline in price since these figures were published. 

“The world’s supply of cotton for competitive market pur- 
poses is classified as short staple, cotton below % inch in 
length ; medium staple, cotton % to 1% inches in length, and 
long staple, cotton 1% inches or longer. The first class com- 
prises about 25 per cent of the world’s crop and is grown 
mostly in India and China. The second class comprises about 
60 per cent of the world’s cotton crop. It is often spoken 
of as bread and butter cotton. Most of it is grown in the 
Southern states of the United States. Long-staple cotton, 
the third class, comprises about 15 per cent of the crop. The 
growth of it is widely distributed. Most of it is grown in 
the United States, Egypt, the Sudan and Peru. 

“The world’s acreage planted to cotton in 1913 was 65,000,- 
000 and the production of cotton was 27,700,000 bales. The 
average production for the three years preceding the war 
was 26,625,000 bales. The war interfered but little with 
cotton production. In only one country, Russia, was there 
any serious decline in either acreage or production. In 
1920 nearly every country showed increases rather than de- 
clines in acreage over 1913. In 1921-22 there was a marked 
decline in acreage and a still greater proportionate decline 
in the production. The world’s acreage was cut to 57,000,000 
and the production to less than 16,000,000 bales, the least in 
more than 30 years. 

“Since 1921 the world’s increase in acreage has been un- 
precedented. The International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome estimates that there was about 88,000,000 acres in 
cotton last year and well over 90,000,000 this year. In 1921 
our acreage was 30,000.000; this year it is 47.000.000, an 
increase in the United States alone of about 17.000.000 acres 
since 1921. The increase in acreage of the United States 
has thus been about equal to the increase in the rest of 
the world combined. 

“While the United States has been responsible for a large 
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part of the increases in cotton acreage and production, no- 
table expansion has taken place in other countries. In many 
eases it is doubtless seed sown on stony ground, which will 
disappear under competition of present low prices. In this 
there is some consolation, because if high prices remained 
these countries would develop a habit and technique of pro- 
duction and establish a market for their product which would 
greatly intensify competition. At the present time the 
South has a tremendous advantage in the volume of its pro- 
duction and the efficiency of her marketing system. 

“In 1913 Liverpool imported cotton from eight different 
countries; in 1925 it imported from 38. However, the world’s 
acreage increases outside of the United States, India, Egypt. 
China and Russia have been only about 3,0U0,000. 

“The world’s carry-over of American cotton on August 1, 
1926.. of 5.500.000 bales was one of the largest in history. 
In fact, the carry-over of 9,000,000 bales in August, 1921, is 
the only one that has been larger and that had more low 
grades than this one. The large carry-over of August, 1921, 
was added to the smallest crop in this country since 1895. 
The 9,000,000 carry-over in 1921, added to the production of 
7.900.000, made a supply of American cotton for the year of 
16.900,000 bales. The great difference this year is the fact 
that this carry-over has been added to what is forecast to 
be America’s largest crop, 16,600,000. If this be correct, 
there is available for the year 1926-27 more than 22,000,000 
bales of American cotton, the most ever known at one time. 

“There are several ways of judging whether or not the 
price of eotton is high or low. The usual method, and the 
first one to be considered, is to compare the current price with 
the price of last year’s crop or with the three or four previ- 
ous crops. If the average prices of the three previous crops 
are used as the base or equal to 100 per cent, then the present 
price is down 50 per cent, or it take two bales to equal the 
average buying power of one for the previous three years. 
This method ef measuring relative values may create opti- 
mism or pessimism as the case may be, but it does not furnish 
enough information upon which to build a program. 

“The second method of judging whether cotton is high or 
low is to compare it with an index of all commodities. The 
usual index now is one, using 1913 as the base; that is, the 
price of each commodity considered is taken as equal to 100 
per cent in 1913. If the price of 25 commodities are used, 
then the sum of all the per cents is divided by 25, so that 
the index in 1913 would, of course, equal 100. At the present 
time the price of all commodities, or the general price index, 
equals 147, as compared with 100 in 1913. In order for the 
cotton to have the same buying power as it had in 1913 it 
should be worth 19.25 cents. At the present price of 12.85 
cents the cotton farmer’s purchasing power is only 66 per 
cent of what it was in 1913. 

“The purchasing power of corn is 68, only two points bet- 
ter than that of cotton; that of wheat is 110; oats, 78; cattle, 
80, and hogs, 127. On an average the purchasing power of 
all agricultural products is considerably below the level of 
1913, but cotton is now the lowest of all the major ones. In 
1913 a bale of cotton would buy 92 bushels of corn, or 73 
bushels of wheat, or 860 pounds of live hog. At present a 
bale of cotton will buy only 82 bushels of corn, or 45 bushels 
of wheat, or 440 pounds of live hog. 

“The figures indicate that a reduction of cotton acreage 
is warranted and that, considered in the light of these figures 
alone, cotton is a good investment.” 





City Council of Durham, N. C., is considering calling an 
election early in December on a bond issue of $1,250,000 for 
school purposes. 
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A Big Construction Firm, Anticipating Big Busi- 
ness in South, Opens an Atlanta Office. 


Atlanta, October 25—|[Special.]—Further endorsement of 
the South’s position as one of the foremost construction cen- 
ters in America and a forecast of increasing building along 
major lines is seen in the announcement from this city during 
the past week that the Thompson-Starrett Company, one of 
the big contracting firms, had set up a Southern divisional 
headquarters here. 

This company, which has to its credit such engineering 
feats as the Woolworth Building, the world’s tallest building, 
and the Equitable Building, the world’s largest office struc- 
ture, as well as the General Motors Building, Detroit, and 
the Union Trust Building, Cleveland, the second and third 
ranking ollice buildings, has previously confined its activities 
to the larger metropolitan centers. 

Prior to the opening of the Atlanta office it maintained 
divisional offices only in Chicago and Philadelphia. Its 
single contract south of Washington has been the erection of 
the Miami Biltmore Hotel and Country Club at Coral Gables. 
The various department heads who are to have charge of 
the service division of the Atlanta office have been trans- 
ferred to this point from Miami following the completion of 
the Coral Gables work. 

A. G. Moulton, vice-president, is to be the directing head 
of the Southern oftice. Mr. Moulten has a long record in the 
construction field, having been in personal charge of the 
Equitable, General Motors and Union Trust jobs, following 
which he was active head of the Canadian business of the 


firm for five years, with headquarters at Montreal. For the 
past 18 months he has been in command at Miami. The new 


Southern divisional chief is enthusiastic over the outlook 
for this section. 

“Our company feels, after personal experience in the 
Southern field, that the amazing construction records of this 
section during the past three years are but the beginning of 
a tremendous building expansion,” says Mr. Moulton. “In- 
creasing wealth and ever-widening activity in the industrial 
and commercial fields will be reflected in still greater con- 
struction enterprises in practically all the larger cities. The 
Thompson-Starrett Company will maintain its usual policy 
of seeking only major contracts, confining its activities to 
large hotels, apartment structures, office buildings, theaters, 
industrial units and the like, where the benefits of our vast 
experience and elaborate service sections can be used to the 
maximum advantage.” 

Divisional headquarters have been opened in the 101 Mari- 
etta-street building. 





New Paper-Box Factory for Burlington. 


Burlington, N. C—aA part of the property formerly oc- 
cupied by the Keystone Finishing Mills has been acquired by 
the Old Dominion Paper Box Company of Lynchburg, Va., 
which plans to establish a paper-box plant here. The build- 
ing fronts on a siding of the Southern Railway and is 
equipped with a loading platform. Alterations and the 
installation of machinery, together with the purchase price, 
will involve a cost of approximately $50,000. 





Missouri Pacific Active in Texas. 


Harlingen, Texas, October 22—[Special.]}—Construction of 
an extensive system of car-storage tracks and terminal facil- 
ities at Harlingen by the Missouri Pacific Railroad will be 
started soon, according to H. R. Safford, executive vice- 
president of the Texas lines. It is planned to make Harlingen 
the car-distributing center for the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
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Materials and Equipment Used in Construction 


of Duke University Buildings. 


Durham, N. C., October 23—[Special.]—The first unit of 
Duke University at Durham, consisting of eleven new build- 
ings added to eight or nine more or less permanent of the 
former Trinity College group, is expected to be completed 
early in the spring. This unit, located on the original Trin- 
ity College campus of about 112 acres and costing approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 for the new buildings, will be used until 
the greater university, to consist of approximately 40 build- 
ings, is completed, probably six years from now. 

The heating plant, considered one of the most complete 
jobs ever done in this section of the state, has been finished 
and is supplying a portion of the Duke buildings, others to 
be connected as soon as they are ready for occupancy. The 
plant is in two sections, with room for a third to be added, 
if and when needed. It is located on the opposite side from 
the campus of West Main street and the Southern Railway 
line, a large tunnel having been burrowed under the tracks 
and street. The huge funnel is almost 200 feet high, with 
an unusually strong draft. This work was done by the 
Southern Power Company of Charlotte, N. C., under the 
direction of its own engineers. Delay in completing the 
plant was avoided by sending a fleet of trucks to Philadel- 
phia for pipes used in the lines. 

Work on the greater university plant, to be one mile 
from the present campus and connected by a hard-surfaced 
private road over which the university will operate buses 
for students and faculty members, will probably not be 
under way until the present building program on the old 
campus nears completion in the spring. Meanwhile, plans 
for roadways and railway tracks for supplying building 
materials will be carried out, in readiness for building the 
great plant, to cost around $18,000,000. It is estimated by 
the architects that $2,500,000 will be saved in the trans- 
portation of stone alone as a result of a decision to use 
building stone from the university’s 300-acre quarry, 15 miles 
away. 

Present construction work on what is later to be the 
Co-ordinate College for Women embraces eleven new build- 
ings of Baltimore brick trimmed in Vermont marble, of 
Colonial architecture to conform to the design of the four 
gray-brick buildings forming the front of the quadrangle. 
The George A. Fuller Company of Washington, D. C., is 
the general contractor, and Horace Trumbauer of Phila- 
delphia, architect. The E. H. Clement Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., represents the Duke endowment trustees as inspector 
of the work. 

Sub-contractors and firms furnishing material, equipment 
and supplies include the following: 

Face brick, made by Baltimore Face Brick Company, Bal- 
timore, furnished by S. W. String, Philadelphia; white face 
brick for entrances, Kittanning Brick Company, Kittanning, 
Pa.; common brick, George M. Normand, Raleigh, N. C.; 
excavation and back fill, Nello L. Teer, Durham; sand and 
gravel, Standard Sand and Gravel Company, Lillington, 
N. C., and W. R. Bonsal, Hamlet, N. C.; coal for equipment, 
Carver Coal Company, Charleston, W. Va.; sand, Aberdeen 
Sand Company, Aberdeen, N. C.; plastering, D. S. Schaffer, 
Company, Baltimore, contractor ; supplies by American Cement 
Plaster Company (now the Beaver Products Company) ; finish 
lime plaster, United States Gypsum Company; finish molding 
plaster, J. B. King; glue for plaster mold, J. H. Belen, New 
York city; steel lath, angles, etc., Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; cement is being supplied by the W. C.‘ 
Lyon Company, Durham; metal forms, Metal Form Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wis.; concrete for roof slabs, Porete 
_ Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J.; reinforced concrete, 

R. E. Carrick & Co., New York city; flagstone, J. G. Robin- 
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son, Philadelphia; terra cotta partitions, Anchor Fireproof- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich.; tile, Borden Brick and Tile 
Company, Sanford, N. C.; exterior marble, Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Va.; millwork, Scott Graff Lumber Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn.; roofing and sheet metal, R. S. Garmon 
& Brother, Charlotte.; slate on roofs furnished by John D. 
Emack, Philadelphia. 

Metal doors were furnished by the Metal Door and Trim 
Company, La Porte, Ind.; glass and glazing, F. J. Cooledge 
& Sons, Atlanta; painting, Edward W. Minte Company, 
Washington, D. C.; ornamental iron, J. Cutler Iron Works, 
New York city; tile and terrazzo, Standard Art Marble and 
Tile Company, Washington, D. C.; structural steel, Easton 
Structural Steel Company, Easton, Pa., erected by George 
A. Fuller Company; hardware, W. C. Lyon Company, Dur- 
ham, made by P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn.; sash 
pulleys, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn.; plumbing, elec- 
trical and refrigeration, Riggs-Distler & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
heating, V. N. Welamb Company, Philadelphia; interior 
marble, Gray Knox Marble Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
safe door and frame, Stiffel & Freeman, Philadelphia; metal 
book stacks, Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; refrigerators 
and kitchen equipment, Lawrence Ellerbrock, Inc., Balti- 
more; trunk lifts, Moffatt Machinery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte; oak floors, R. L. Dresser, Raleigh, N. C.; 
rubber tile floors, David E. Kennedy Company, New York 
city. 

Materials used by the plumbing, electrical and refrigera- 
tion contractor were purchased as follows: 

Extra heavy cast-iron pipe and fittings, made by Central 
Foundry Company, New York city, bought through James 
Robertson Manufacturing Company, Baltimore; caulking 
lead, John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Balfimore; oakum, 
Whitman Douglas Company, Greensboro, N. C.; cast-iron 
area drains, made by Jones Hollow Ware Company, bought 
through Southern Supply Company, both of Baltimore; cast- 
iron court sand traps, made by Alabama Foundry Company, 
Anniston, Ala., bought through Tomlinson Company, Dur- 
ham; lead pipe, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore; 
sheet lead, James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore, bought 
through James Robertson Manufacturing Company; galvan- 
ized wrought-iron pipe, made by A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bought through Crane Company, Baltimore; 
galvanized wrought-iron nipples, bought through Bridgman 
Company, Baltimore; galvanized steel pipe, made by Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., bought through Crane 
Company, Baltimore; galvanized steel nipples, bought 
through Bridgman Company, Baltimore; galvanized drainage 
fittings and galvanized malleable fittings, Crane Company, 
Chicago; brass pipe, Baltimore Tube Company, Baltimore; 
brass fittings, steam pattern, Charles Perkins, Philadelphia; 
brass nipples, U. T. Hungerford Brass and Copper Com- 
pany, Baltimore; brass expansion joints and valves, Crane 
Company; floor drains, by Josam Manufacturing Company, 
Michigan City, Ind., bought through Southern Supply Com- 
pany, Baltimore; fixtures, by Crane Company and Trenton 
Potteries, bought through Crane Company, Baltimore; cov- 
ering, Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia; solder, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.; fire hose rack and 
cabinet, H. J. M. Howard Manufacturing Company, Wash- 
ington; hanger inserts, Grinnell Company, Philadelphia; 
pipe hangers, Grabler Manufacturing Company, Cleveland; 
pipe sleeves, Riggs-Distler & Co.; litharge and boiled oil, 
Hanline Brothers, Baltimore; cutting oil, E. F. Houghton 
Company, Philadelphia, bought through H. C. Finck; hauling, 
Jourdan Transfer Company, Durham; refrigeration, Hines 
Manufacturing Company, Baltimore. 

Materials used by the heating and ventilating contractor 
are as follows: Pressure-reducing valves, Schade Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia; expansion joints, R. W. 
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Sharon Company, Pittsburgh; radiators, American Radiator 
Company, New York city; pipes, National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, and fittings and valves, Crane Company, Chi- 
cago; vacuum traps and radiator valves, Warren Webster 
Company, Camden, N. J.; ventilating fans, B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; motors and controllers for 
ventilating system, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; air filters, Midwest Air Filters, Inc., New York city; 
automatic temperature control system, Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; insulation, Ehret Magnesia 
Manufacturing Company; painting, Edward W. Minte Com- 
pany, Washington;; underground conduit, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, Manville, N. J.; hot-water generator, 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, Hartford, Conn. 





Reports Show That No Serious Damage Was 
Done by Latest Florida Blow. 


{Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 
West Palm Beach, Fla., October 21. 

“Business as usual” is the only aftermath of the storm, 
which Wednesday night passed over the lower east coast of 
Florida. The winds this time only howled a bit at this 
state and then swept off to sea in a northeasterly direction. 

In Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, as was the case in 
the hurricane of September 18, no damage was done during 
the six-hour blow, and the following morning found the sky 
clear and business being resumed where it had been left off 
the night before. In this community even the shrubs, flow- 
ers and trees were unharmed. 

It is the consensus of opinion of the old-timers that the 
Florida storm season now is past and consequently the Palm 
Beaches and all of the lower East Coast today are intensify- 
ing work in anticipation of the opening November 1 of the 
formal winter season. The storms seem not to have deterred 
the already advancing army of tourists, for bright and early 
the morning after the blow mudded cars began their usual 
trek into the city from the North. 

Authentic newspaper reports indicate that no _ serious 
damage was done in Florida during the last windstorm and 
no lives were lost. Palm Beach and the lower East Coast 
are doing business as usual without interruption. 

GERRY SWINEHART, 
Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce. 


Plant to Manufacture Aluminum Sheets and 


Other Products at Fairmont. 
Fairmont Manufacturing Company. 
Fairmont, W. Va., October 18. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Fairmont Manufacturing ‘Company, with offices at its 
plant here and in New York city, has established modern 
aluminum rolling mills to manufacture aluminum sheets, 
coils, circles, strips, body sheets and plates of every descrip- 
tion from the narrowest to the widest commercial limits. 

The company’s plants and equipment are of the latest and 
most effective type, and the company is strongly financed. 
Its officers are: William J. Adam, president and managing 
director; Lawrence M. Brile, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, and Frank M. Brown, secretary and treasurer. The 
works manager is J. C. Wolfe, for many years in charge of 
aluminum rolling mills and an expert in this line. 

yeneral sales offices will be located in the Vanderbilt Con- 
course Building, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York city. They 
will be in charge of the writer, who was formerly with the 
National Smelting Company, Cleveland, and sales representa- 
tive of Lehmaier Schwartz & Co. of New York city. 

L. M. Brite, Vice-President. 
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Industrial Expansion in Alabama Coincident 
With Vast Increase in Hydro-Electric Power. 


The addition of $75,000,000 annually to Alabama’s indus- 
trial payroll during the past six years, and a predicted de- 
mand of 4,500,000,000 killowatt-hours of electricity in 1940, 
as against 1,250,000,000 in 1926, with consequent industrial 
development in Alabama, is shown by a report issued recently 
by the Industrial Division of the Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham. 

A $250,000,000 payroll growth in the coming thirteen years 
is indicated by the forecast in power consumption, which is 
hased on growth in the company’s load during the past nine 
years. The output of its generating plants has doubled every 
three years during this period. 

Reviewing the growth of the state during the past six years, 
the report shows that the company is now serving 419 indus- 
trial customers, representing 21 different types of industry, 
uv inerease of 286 industries in six years, 171 of which did 
not exist. in Alabama in 1919. Twenty-five of these major 
industries, with an annual payroll of $7,500,000, were located 
in Alabama since January 1, 1925, as a direct result of the 
company’s campaign of advertising Alabama and the co- 
eperation of the state’s civic organizations. 

The results of the survey show the development of Ala- 
hama’s power resources and the availability of power in 
abundance and at low rates in the role of the greatest factor 
in Alabama’s development. 

Summarized, the report shows that in these six years cot- 
ion spindles served increased from 1,155,000 to ‘1,530,000; 
cotton mills served increased from’ 13 to 36, 20 being new 
mills; pipe plants, foundries and machine shops increased 
from 2 to 19, 13 being new; brick plants increased from 1 to 
11, of which 6 are new; cement plants now served number 6, 
against 2 in 1919, 1 being completely remodeled and 3 being 
new: lime works served increased from 1 to 5, 3 being new; 
coal mines increased from 34 to 70; 1 power plant is now 
served, as against none in 1919, and where no knitting mills 
were served in 1919, there are 5 in 1926. 

These developments, together with those in the Birmingham 
district, served only indirectly by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, bring the total annual payroll from industries located 
in Alabama since 1919 to around $75,000,000, says the report. 

The combination of Alabama’s great natural resources, ideal 
climate and labor conditions, with power in abundance, low 
rates and good service, and the co-operation of the state’s 
civie organizations, are credited with being the primary fac- 
tors in this industrial development. 

The chief benefits which will accrue to the states, individual 
communities and the public from the establishment of these 
new industries are stated in the report to be new consumers 
of Alabama’s raw materials and semi-finished products; hun- 
dreds of new workers, increase in population, thousands of 
new jobs for the skilled and unskilled, increase in the number 
of wage-earners, the creation of new payrolls, local markets 
and more consumers of farm and manufactured products, 
increased value of farm lands, increase in the taxable prop- 
erty of the state, counties and municipalities, and new cus- 
tomers for every business, trade and profession. 

“To bring it down to a finer point,” the report continues, 
“a new plant located in a community employing 100 men 
means about 500 in population, possibly $150,000 a year in 
payrolls to be spent with the butchers, bakers, doctors, lawyers 
and others; 25 new customers for this one, 16 for that one, 
and so on; 30 new homes, meaning new business for the 
building-supply dealer, contractor, carpenter and others, and 
new business from them for some other business. New indus- 
tries bring on an endless chain of new business and develop- 
ment. They help everyone, directly or indirectly.” 
Forecasting the demand for electricity during the coming 
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thirteen-year period, based on consumption during the past 
nine years, Thomas W. Martin, president of the company, 
predicted a demand by 1940 of 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

“Nine years ago,” Mr. Martin said, “our plants were send- 
ing out for general use 294,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Our con- 
sumption for 1926 will probably reach 1,350,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. It has been our practice for some years to forecast 
power requirements, Our forecasts are extended over a period 
of years, since our developments must be planned so far iu 
advance. These figures show that for 1926 the power used in 
our system will have doubled twice since 1919, and in the 
year 1932 the total use will be again double that of the present 
year, or about 2,350,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Our estimated 
output in 1940 will be 4,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

“This electric energy will be used in the homes, in the rural 
sections and in the industries of our state, and will mean a 
greatly increased investment in our system and in homes and 
factories for its use, with consequent payrolls and a vast in- 
crease in the wealth of the state. 

“In order that we may meet these demands, we have just 
completed the Cherokee Bluffs project on the Tallapoosa 
River, with 135,000 horsepower installed. This plant will not 
fully meet the existing requirements for this and next year. 
and, in order to further meet our demands, we are actively 
engaged in the construction of the Lock 18 development on the 
Coosa River, near Montgomery, to have an ultimate capacity 
of 180,000 horsepower, the first units of which will be in 
operation in 1929.” 





German Companies Incorporate, $150.,000,000 


Capitalization. 

Charters have been filed with the State Tax Commission, 
Bakimore, for the Hugo Stinnes Industries, Inc., and the 
Hugo Stinnes Corporation, having an aggregate assessed 
capitalization of $150,000,000. It is stated that the two 
companies have been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
and combining the entire interests of the family of the late 
Hugo Stinnes, German steel magnate and industrialist. The 
former company, it is said, will be capitalized for 300,000 
shares of stock of -no par value and the latter for 1,200,000 
shares of similar stock, all of which is assessed by the state 
of Maryland at $100 per share for tax purposes. 

The charters were filed by Piper, Carey & Hall, Balti- 
more attorneys, while an American banking syndicate han- 
dling financial details will include Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
A. G. Becker & Co. and Newman, Saunders & Co., all of 
New York. 


To Erect $500,000 Hotel at San Antonio. 

San Antonio, Texas.—A site at the southwest corner of 
Martin and Navarro streets, fronting 112 feet on the former 
and 84 feet on the latter, has been purchased by the Wood 
Properties Corporation for a new $500,000 hotel. The pro- 
posed structure will be 12 stories high, of brick, reinforced 
concrete and stone, the main floor to occupy the entire space. 
Liberal space will be provided on the ground floor for 
five stores, each to have display windows on the hotel lobby 
in addition to street windows. The hotel will have entrances 
on both streets. H. C. Wood, president, secretary-treasurer 
of the Kelwood Company, local architects and builders, is 
president of the Wood Properties Corporation. 


Florida Office Building to Cost $350,000. 
Sanford, Fla—A new office building, to eost $350,000, 
exclusive of furnishings and equipment, will be erected by. 
the Guaranty Title and Mortgage Company of this city. 
The structure will be 117 by 57.9 feet, 8 stories, of steel 
frame construction. Elton J. Moughton of Sanford is the 
architect and N. W. Green of Tampa engineer. 





Power Company Increases Capital From $9,750,- 


000 to $11,750,000—Expansion Program 
This Year Involves $2,000,000. 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated. 
Boston, Mass., October 15. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

With reference to the recent increase in the capital stock 
of the Columbus Electric and Power Company, Columbus, 
Ga., which is under the executive management of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., the increase from $9,750,000 to $11,750,000 was 
the result of the authorization of $2,000,000 of additional pre- 
ferred stock to be designated as Series C and to be entitled 
to 614 per cent cumulative dividends. Approximately $500,- 
000 of this stock will be sold presently and the balance will 
be sold from time to time as determined by the directors. 
The money to be derived from the present sale of this stock 
will be used to complete an extensive expansion program 
which was undertaken by the Columbus Electric and Power 
Company and its subsidiary, the South Georgia Power Com- 
pany, at the beginning of this year. 

This expansion program involves the expenditure of approx- 
imately $2,000,000 this year. During April the South Georgia 
Power Company acquired the physical property of the White- 
water Power Company at Montezuma, Ga., the property con- 
sisting of two hydro-electric plants, steam plant, ice plant, 
electric distribution system in Montezuma, and transmission 
lines to Oglethorpe and Potterville. The South Georgia Power 
Company has also closed agreements this year with the fol- 
lowing towns for the purchase of their local electric distribu- 
tion systems: Dawson, Shellman, Cuthbert, Marshallville. 
Perry, Cochran, Vienna, Pinehurst, Unadilla, Ocilla and 
Reynolds. 

In order to connect these properties with the existing sys- 
tem of the South Georgia Power Company it was necessary 
to build 117 miles of 44,000-volt transmission line and 46 
miles of 11,000 volt line. All of this transmission line work 
is already under way and every effort is being made to have 
it completed by the first of the year. A 44,000-volt line 1s 
under construction from Albany to Dawson, which will be 
continued on to Shellman and Cuthbert at 11,000 volts. A 
second 44,000-volt line is being built from Americus to Monte- 
zuma and thence through Marshallville and Perry to Cochran. 
A third 44,000-volt line is being constructed from Tifton to 
Ocilla. An 11,000-volt line is under construction from Cor- 
dele to Vienna, which will be continued on at this same volt- 
age to Pinehurst and Unadilla. The town of Reynolds will 
be served by an 11,000-volt line from Potterville. 

To make available to the South Georgia Power Company 
the hydro-electric power facilities of the Columbus Electric 
and Power Company, on the Chattahoochee River, a 110,000- 
volt transmission line 63 miles in length is being constructed 
from Columbus to Americus by the latter company. This 
will give to the South Georgia Power Company a dependable 
source of hydro-electric power in addition to that available 
on its own system. 

CoLUMBUS ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY, 
DonaLp C. Barnes, Vice-President. 





Asks Sale of $1.000.000 Port Bonds. 


Mobile, Ala—A request has been addressed to Governor 
W. W. Brandon by the State Docks Commission to authorize 
the sale of an additional $1,000,000 of port-improvement 
bonds, the last remaining quota of the first $5.000,000 author- 
ized. It is announced that funds from the sale would be 
used to complete pier No. 1, including concrete wharf; erect 
transit sheds on that pier, build freight-classification yard 
west of it and pay interest on dock bonds. 
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Foresters Show Need of 


~ Combat Fire Losses. 





Larger Appropriations to 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Washington, October 23. 

The Federal Government’s appropriations to co-operate 
with the states in the prevention of heavy losses from forest 
fires must be increased to at least $1,100,000 annually, and 
should be about $2,500,000 annually to cope with the problem, 
it was pointed out at the recent conference of state foresters 
held in Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

Lack of financial preparedness on the part of the Federal 
Government was given by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
as one of the causes of the heavy public losses occasioned by 
forest fires. 

“What we need to protect these great public properties,” 
the Secretary of Agriculture said, “is to have in advance 
enough money, men and facilities to prevent fires or to cope 
with them before they grow large. As it is now, we are 
forced to spend large sums of money after the fires have got 
out of bounds and then ask Congress to make up the costs 
through a deficiency appropriation. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment must, furthermore, discharge the financial obliga- 
tions it has assumed toward the states under the Clarke- 
McNary co-operative forestry Act.” 

The Federal Government now spends only $600,000 an- 
nually for fire control, while the states and private owners 
are spending in excess of four million dollars a year, accord- 
ing to J. G. Peters, chief Federal inspector under the Clarke- 
McNary law. To meet the Government’s share in fire con- 
trol, he said, the present appropriation needs to be raised to 
$1,100,000. 

“Even when it is raised to that amount,’ Mr. Peters 
pointed out, “the total job of fire control will be only about 
half done. We estimate the total cost of reasonably protect- 
ing all the state and private forest lands in this country at 
about $10,200,000. Under the Clarke-McNary law the states 
and private owners would pay about $7,700,000 and the 
Federal Government about $2,500,000.” 

W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, said that the 
disastrous fire season just ended demontrates that mastery 
of the fire menace demands not only men and money, but the 
perfecting of the science and art of fire fighting on a big 
seale. In spite of the fine progress made by private, state 
and Federal agencies, much remains to be done. 

Calling the Clarke-McNary forestry law a piece of neigh- 
borly legislation for the benefit of all the owners of forest 
land in the United States, Paul G. Redington, assistant 
United States Forester, in charge of public relations, asserted 
the law is peculiarly rich in opportunities for educational 
ecntact and for “direct assistance to those engaged in two 
of the most widespread and important industries—agricul- 
ture and lumbering.” 

The educational work in forestry among farmers provided 
by the Clarke-McNary law is of the utmost importance to 
our future timber supply, according to Mr. Redington, be- 
-ause a third of our total forest area is in farms. Likewise 
the splendid efforts of the states in providing millions of 
young trees for planting on farms and elsewhere is not only 
directly beneficial in adding to the timber supply, but has a 
great educational value. 

State rather than Federal activity in forest conservation 
must be looked to for the main progress in timber growing 
from now on, W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, told 
the foresters. The Federal forest policy for a good many 
years to come, he said, was completed with the enactment of 
the Clarke-McNary law in 1924, and the chief development 





henceforth should be in the forestry undertakings of states, 
local institutions and individuals. 


Fifty million acres of forest land should be acquired by 
the states, counties and municipalities, in addition to their 
present holdings of 11,000,000 acres, said the Chief Forester, 
and the Federal Government should add 8,000,000 or 10,000,- 
000 acres to its present forest area of 89,000,000 acres. “Per- 
haps the greatest single obstacle to the rapid spread of 
timber growing in the United States,” he continued, “is the 
unstable ownership of forest land, and it is incumbent upon 
public agencies to put greater stability into our forest-land 
situation by a vigorous extension of public forest ownership, 
not only as meeting an urgent problem in land utilization 
but as offering substantial public returns in the long run. 
Moreover, the more demonstration we can get in all parts 
of the country of good forest practice and profitable forest 
management, the more will the whole process of reforestation 
by all agencies be stimulated.” 

Pennsylvania has bought a great deal of forest land in the 
last 25 years, according to Maj. R. Y. Stuart, State Forest 
Commissioner. The average price paid was $2.26 an acre 
and this land is worth $10 an acre today. So successfully 
has state forest ownership and management worked out that 
a bond issue of $25,000,000 for buying additional forest land 
will be submitted to the voters of Pennsylvania next year, 
Major Stuart told the meeting. 


A Cotton Grower’s View on the Situation. 
W. B. Ray & Co., 
Cotton. 
Corpus Christi, Texas, October 16. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I feel impressed to write you, as the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
of October 7 is the most interesting issue I have ever read. 
The reason is that it deals principally with cotton. 

About sixty years ago I moved into this world and settled 
on a small piney-woods farm in the state of Mississippi with 
my father, a wounded Confederate soldier, and my mother. 
As the years followed there were more little Rays, and, finally, 
we numbered, dead and alive, eleven. 

When five years old I started picking cotton and there 
hasn’t been a year since that I have not been vitally inter- 
ested in it. For forty years I have owned land and raised 
cotton. This year my crop amounted to more than 500 bales. 
and I still feel friendly to cotton. 

Lately I have read some fine articles in the papers and 
magazines by highly educated men giving remedies for the 
Southern farmer. I know they all mean. well and have no 
word of criticism, and hope when we crawl out from under 
the wreck, which we will surely do much sooner than anyone 
is expected at present, each of them will feel that his articie 
started the fleecy staple up. 

I have raised and sold middling cotton for less than 5 cents 
per pound. I got by in 1907, 1914, 1920, and, unless the good 
Lord calls for me, I am going to come through this decline 
and be ready for the next one, which is sure to come seven 
years from now. 

We do not need the Government to help us. Neither do we 
need to break a lot of banks trying to hold the price of cotton 
up. Sell it, forget the loss, plant one-third of the lands of the 
South to feed and sell next year’s crop for 25 cents per pound. 

W. B. Rav. 
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A Ringing Protest From Mississippi Against Con- 
stant Demands That the Government Run 
Everything. 


Record. | 
Miss., October 21. 


Telegram to Manufacturers 


Jackson, 


editor Manufacturers Record: 
I believe the whole South should be aroused at once to 
prevent the National Congress at its next session from 


With the 
approaching national campaign, the Republicans and Demo- 


passing uneconomic and socialistic farm measures. 


erats will vie with each other in trying to fool the farmer 
into believing that Congress can help him. I am convinced 
that with the paternalistic trend of legislation in this coun- 
try, we are fast approaching a dictatorship with a_ political 
Mussolini which will be acceptable to too many people. 

It is not and return to 
the Constitution if business men who now support ill-advised 
will manfully do their infuse 
intelligence into the business of agriculture 


too late to save the Government 


legislative panaceas part to 
some degree of 
instead of shirking their responsibility and shifting it to the 
shoulders of the politigian, where it does not belong. It is 
that 
help the cotton situation were either members of the National 


No business 


significant those appealing for legislative measures to 
(‘ongress or members of the state legislatures. 
man vouched the sentiment or supported the view. 

The South is buying over one billion dollars’ worth of food 
feed from other states. The best market in the world 
for the South is in the South, if it will adapt itself and 
control the production and distribution of cotton in an or- 
This can be done only by the 


and 


derly and businesslike way. 
bankers and merchants of the South leading the way. 

Ten per cent of the country’s income now goes for taxes, 
and political stupidity and inefficiency in local 
zovernment at least 40 per cent of taxes are wasted. 
are mounting day by day because of the inefficiency of local 
government and the situation confronting us in agriculture 
crows out of the that is, the indifference and 
selfishness and political stupidity of the average man. The 
ebsurdity of trying te stabilize the cotton industry by legisla- 
tion is best emphasized by reviewing the actual conditions 
which exist. Fifty-five per cent of the farmers in the South 
are tenants, an additional 20 per cent depend upon bankers 
or merchants to finance them. Certainly these farmers, be- 
cause of their absolute dependence upon bankers or mer- 
chants or plantation owners, can be convinced of the neces- 
sity of adopting a balanced businesslike program of farming. 

As to Mississippi, over 75 per cent of the crop is produced 
by negroes and tenants. The operators of these negroes and 
tenants can, if they will, immediately apply the remedy 
which will automatically end the one-crop folly. 

If the cotton and general agricultural situation is to be 
remedied by legislation, why not solve the coal problem, the 
disappearing lumber problem and all other industrial prob- 
lems by compulsory legislation? What I tried to say to the 
cotton conference was that if the youth of the land were 
going to be impressed with the fact that initiative and intel- 
ligence count for nothing and that the local and national 
governments can always be dependent upon to attend to the 
individval’s business for him, then why waste money on 
schools? Why not come out boldly and confess that we are 
too indifferent and inefficient and haven’t sense enough to 
run this Government as the founders of it thought it ought 
to be run and surrender to some form of dictatorship? 

In your last issue I note and agree fully with your edi; 
torial referring to a Southern Senator who, upon his return 
from Europe, charges honorable men with being paid prop- 
agandists of foreign groups advocating debt cancellation. The 
paramount issue is world peace. Your views on debt cancel- 
lation reflect the patriotic Christian thought of the nation 


because of 
Taxes 


Same cause; 
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and denote a foresight not perceived in the National Congress. 
This attack emphasizes the hysteria gripping our national 
legislators who, by these unwarranted attacks upon honest 
men, not only give a true measure of their total incapacity 
and unfitness for the high place they hold, but indicates 
clearly the necessity for thinking men to assume control of 
local, state and national legislative affairs. 

If the National Congress would regain at least a part of 
the sentiment and prestige it once enjoyed in this country, it 
ought at its coming short session in December to reduce the 
corporation tax at least to 10 per cent, settle Muscle Shoals 
upon a common sense patriotic basis and then adjourn and 
go home. The country would not only be thankful for this 
action upon their part, but it would do much to restore the 
Government to its rightful place in the esteem of our people. 

L. J. Forse. 


An Economist Who Claims That the Big Cotton 


Crop Will Enrich the South in Many Ways. 
New York City, October 16. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

As a student of economics, I want to register my protest 
against all this talk about curtailing the production of cotton. 
In the first place, the South has not been damaged in the least 
by the enormous crop. The large crop at 13% or 14 cents 
will produce as much as the smaller crop at 16 or 18 cents. 
I have seen the statement made in the press that the drop in 
the price of cotton has reduced the purchasing power of the 
Southern states by $300,000,000. This is absolutely untrue. 
They will get approximately as much out of the enormous 
crop at current prices as they expected to get out of the 
smaller crop anticipated at the higher prices. If they had 
been able to get the price they expected when anticipating a 
smaller crop for the enormous crop that happens to have been 
grown they would have had $300,000,000 more to spend than 
they expected to have. What the cotton planter is sore 
about is not that he is not going to get as much money for 
the crop as expected, but that he is not going to get a high 
price for an enormous crop. 

There is another thing which apparently has been oyer- 
looked, and that is that the enormous crop of cotton has to be 
moved, and this means a very handsome increase in the freight 
business for Southern railroads. Instead of the Southern 
railroads being injured by the enormous crop, they have been 
distinctly benefited. And, as I have just shown, the purchas- 
ing power of the Southern states will be substantially what 
was anticipated, so the net result will be no diminishing of 
the actual cash returns to the cotton grower, but a very sub- 
stantial increase in the earnings of Southern railroads. 


Now, nature has a way of equalizing things, and if the 
Southern bankers and warehousemen are wise and will store 
what now seems to be a surplus, there is little doubt that 
within six or seven months you will find the price of cotton 
back substantially to where it was when only an ordinary 
crop was anticipated. And even if the same crop was planted 
next year, it is an even chance that it would not produce 
more than 12,000,000 bales, and finy reduction in acreage is 
more likely to hurt the cotton growers of the South than it 
is to affect the price of cotton this time next year. Instead 
of reducing the acreage of cotton, the cotton growers should 
subsidize an experimental laboratory whose particular busi- 
ness should be to discover more and better use for cotton. 
It is altogether possible that the prevailing prices of cotton 
in the past has prevented its use in many ways which a lower 
price will open up. 

And you will recall that I wrote you several years ago, 
telling you that they were producing cotton in China at that 
time at a cost not to exceed 5 cents a pound. Since that time 
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the production of cotton in China has increased over 200 
per cent. 

What the world wants is more of everything, including 
cotton, and what the cotton planters must do is to introduce 
better methods of cotton production so as'to reduce the cost. 
This is the problem of production everywhere, and the only 
man who ignores it is the farmer. The present price of cot- 
ton is going to be of enormous benefit to the Southern states. 
It is going to result, first, in a large increase in the earnings 
of Southern railways; second, without decreasing the produc- 
tion of cotton, it is going to induce a very large diversification 
of crops, so that, while the Southern planter will get just as 
much from his cotton crop as he has ever gotten in the past, 
he will have enormously more to sell from his other crops, 
because he will have been frightened into diversification of 


crops by the lower price for cotton. 
The sum of it all is that the purchasing power of the South 
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has not been reduced by the lower price of cotton, but diver- 
sification and another good crop of cotton will make the pur- 
chasing power of the Southern states at least $500,000,000 
more next year than it will be this. 


Guy M. WALKER. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, COLUMBIA, 


Ss. C. 


In the illustrated article, “$50,000,000 a Year Being Spent in the South in Build- 
ing Churches,” which appeared in the October 21 issue of the MANUFACTURERS 
RecorpD, there was a typographical transposition of the captions to the cuts at the : 


bottom of pages 59 and 63. 


The illustration at the bottom of page 59 was that of } 


the First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va., while that at the bottom of page 63 was 
the First Presbyterian Church, Columbia, S. C. The two church illustrations and 
their corrected captions are published herewith. The remodeling and modernizing 


of the First Presbyterian Church was under the direction of R. H. Hunt Company, 
architects, of Dallas, Texas, and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Christy-Dolph Construction rae 
The architect of the First Baptist Church is H. L. ay 


Company, Dallas, contractor. 


Cain, Richmond, with Joseph Hudnut, Charlottesville, Va., consultant. 








FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Some Decline in Steel Activity, Except for 
Rail Orders. 


Pittsburgh, October 25—[Special.]—There has been a 
slight decrease in the general flow of business to steel mills 
in the past week, except for heavy distribution of rail orders 
for delivery in 1927. 

A week ago a sharp decrease in buying by the automobile 
trade was reported, and the buying in that quarter continues 
light, while there are still heavy deliveries on old orders. 
The steel trade’s view on this decrease in buying is that 1t 
was partly on account of the regular seasonal decrease in 
automobile production that occurs late in the year and partly 
on account of poorer selling conditions on account of floods 


in the West and low-priced cotton. In the past week the 
September production of automobiles has been reported, and 
this throws further light on the subject. Allowing for sea- 
sonal variation, September production was 6 per cent greater 
than would be expected to maintain the pace of the preceding 
eight months of the year. 


Fabricated structural-steel lettings in August were 250,100 
net tons, making that the month last October. 
Next has come the report for September, showing only 186,050 
net tons, making the poorest month since February. Lettings 
in the nine months of the year were 4 per cent under those 
in the same period of last year, while shipments in the nine 
months were 14 per cent above bookings. Lettings reported 
thus far this month have been rather light. 


best since 


In the case of two lines, merchant bars and sheets, light- 
ness in buying at the moment is due, at least in part, to the 
price situation. In bars the mills are holding firmly to 2.00 
cents as minimum, while larger buyers who had 1.90 cents 
contracts for third quarter are disposed to hold off. Ship- 
ments are still against third-quarter 
contracts having been accepted through September 30. In 
sheets there were advances of $2 a ton in blue annealed, black 
and galvanized toward the close of September, and there was 
much buying in anticipation, which would account for light 


heavy, specifications 


buying at present. Independent sheet mills report sales in 
September at 40 per cent above the month’s rated capacity, 
which is might have been expected. The 
mills are by no means fully sold for the quarter. This means 
that will have an earlier opportunity to realize the 
advanced actual assuming 
bold, while it also means that there will be an earlier te* of 
There is some shading now, but that is usually the 


not as much as 
they 
prices on shipments, prices to 
prices. 
case in The regular prices are 2.40 cents for blue 
annealed, 10-gauge; 3.10 cents for black, 24-gauge, and 3.95 
cents for galvanized, 24-gauge. 

Steel production averaged about 85 per cent of assumed 


sheets. 


capacity in August and September, and operations have been 
almost as heavy since October 1, but the month as a whole 
is now expected to show a slight decrease, with further slight 
decreases to occur next month and in December. Precedent 
would then indicate a rising production after January 1. 
Production of ingots in the nine months through September 
was 10.7 per cent above that in the same period of last year, 
while estimates as to the calendar year as a whole range 
from 5 to 9 per cent gain, seeing that the trend is now slightly 
downward, while a year ago it was sharply upward. 


The New York Central has placed orders for rails for 1927. 


= 


delivery totaling 227,675 tons, this being the largest distribu- 


tion by any railroad system, the Pennsylvania being second 
with its 160,000 tons, already reported. 
placed 129,860 tons. 


The Santa Fe has 


The total on this movement is now 





about 1,000,000 tons, and last year’s movement of 1,500,000 
tons is likely to be duplicated or exceeded. 

Valley furnacemen have marked up their pig-iron prices 
50 cents, making Bessemer $19.50, basic $18 and foundry 
$18.50, f. o. b. furnaces. Demand has continued light and the 
advance is due to the Connellsville coke situation. Coke can. 
not be bought in quantity, except at prices far beyond what 
Stacks now operating are under 
but idle stacks cannot 


consider. 
end of the 


could 
the 


furnaces 

contract to 

come in. 
The scrap market is 


year, 


‘ather dull, but fully maintains its 


prices. 





Immediate Needs Govern Pig-Iron Market. 

Birmingham, Ala., October 25 [Special.]—While the hand- 
to-mouth policy of buying pig-iron still obtains in the Alabama 
market, it has been found necessary to take some iron from 
the surpius stock on furnace yards. Ten blast furnaces are 
producing foundry iron, 10 basic and one special iron, and 
the requirements of consumers during the past week aggre- 
gated a little more than the make, which meant reduction of 
the stock on hand. The market conditions are nct to be 
confounded, however, with activity which warrants a greater 
production, for the statement is made that some of the 
delivery is on sales made some time ago on which furnace 
interests were requested to hold back on delivery for a while. 

Pig-iron quotations are still on the $20 per ton base, No. 
2 foundry, with no intimation of a change for the remainder 
of the year. One or two inquiries are reported but no price 
has been set as to base for the first quarter next year, despite 
information that in other districts there is an advancing 
market. 

Survey of the melters shows that a number of plants of 
the territory purchasing their supplies from the Alabama 
furnaces are still operating steadily and are requiring much 
Some of the shops are going to capacity and report 
delay in delivery. Other large melters of iron are operating 
on a four-days-a-week schedule and are using much iron 
even on that time. Foundries and machine shops are begin- 
ning to receive more commercial or jobbing work and there 
is a little better feeling. The larger machine shops and 
foundries of this immediate district have been diversifying, 
adding new outputs, and as a consequence are overcoming the 
periodical quiet spells in the ordinary trade. 

Many small shops which used pig-iron in tonnages ranging 
from 5 to 25 and 50 tons daily are being started up in this 
territory. 


iron. 


The steel market continues strong, practically all shapes 
being required. Fabricating works are doing well. The 


Ingalls Iron Works is completing shipment on approximately 
900 tons for the Tennessee Terrace, a new hotel at Knoxville, 
and are fabricating steel for a grandstand at a race track 
in St. Augustine. In addition, the company will furnish about 
400 tons of steel for the new commercial building in the 
heart of the business section of Birmingham. A new theater 
will also be erected in Birmingham by the Ingalls Co. The 
steel mills and finishing mills of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company at Ensley-Fairfield are all well pro- 
vided with contracts, in some instances months ahead. 
Coal-mining operations show a little improvement, with a 
slight rush on for domestic coal in the face of a change in 
weather conditions. Car loadings show steady increase in 
coal production. The coke market is holding up well, though 
new contracts are not as active as they have been. All by- 
product coke works in the state are in full operation, and 
quotations continue around $5.50 per ton, foundry coke. 
The scrap iron and steel market is active, though prices 
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Heavy melting steel, which has recently 
The 
There 


remain the same. 
been selling in quantity, is given at $13 to $14 per ton. 
larger consumers have bought for some time ahead. 
is no dearth of old material. 

Pig-iron and iron and steel scrap quotations follow: 


PIG-IRON. 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $20.00; 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $20.50; iron of 2.75 to 
3.25 per cent silicon, $21.00; iron of 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon, 
$21.50; iron of 3.75 to 4.25 per cent silicon, $22.00; charcoal iron, 


f. o. b. furnace, $29.00 to $30.00 
OLD MATERIAL. 

ee Sl Ms cc eawekasatmeccbwcesanepedeweeeemaaly $17.00 to $18.00 
Ce SE 6 as bie neudases sek cedencdshearseaeesnten 17.00 to 18.00 
i CC cece a dieeheke et kkskesae shes awen tenes 13.00 to 14.00 
DS nit coke icedeesesabeeeendeecesnten 13.00 to 14.00 
i i Mis +idveG bend ened6eesanesbudeweeeesenenneson 16.50 to 17.00 
Sans cnan teense ores eetes oben wkdeteseseses ober 14.00 to 15.00 
A Oe. ED PIES 6.6 c.0'ecccveratcadnatesvesesenuen 12.00 to 13.00 
eke kbs eh eaes 16.00 to 17.00 
es odes cons Cueedeke deinen aeeweel 16.00 to 17.50 
Se ns snd dene ee weeseaweceqeeuesas 8.00 to 8.50 
ED, SE Soh Let cnwny way Onis ee eewebsae mnilhan 8.00 to Br 


COCCI DOU GEROIIIGIED coco cc cincccccccnscsdéccne 15.50 to 


Convention of American Institute of Steel 


Construction. 


An attractive program in the form of a booklet has been 
prepared for the annual convention of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Inc., meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., from October 26 to October 
30, inclusive. Much thought has been given to the prepara- 
tion of the program, with a view to making it of exceptional 
educational value. More than ten major papers will be 
presented at the various sessions, covering such basic sub- 
jects as Corrosion, Welding, Design, Fireproofing, Sales 
Methods and other problems. Charles F. Abbott is executive 
director of the Institute, with offices at 285 Madison avenue, 
New York. 





Rapid Work on Frisco’s Line to Pensacola. 

In addition to work on the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way’s lines west, rapid strides are being made in connection 
with the $2,500,000 rehabilitation program on the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham and Pensacola Railroad from Kim- 
brough, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., purchased last year by the 
Frisco. A large staff of workers is now in the field laying 
heavy rails, strengthening bridges and renewing and rebal- 
lasting the 156 miles of line, which will form the Frisco’s 
entry to tidewater at Pensacola. This rehabilitation program 
also contemplates the dock facilities at Pensacola, including 
the coal tipple. The work on the coal tipple was completed 
early this week and the first vessel was coaled on October 19. 


Louisville and Nashville Equipment Orders. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad has ordered 18 Mikado- 
type locomotives, weighing 323,000 pounds each, from the 
American Locomotive Company; 1000 gondola cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company; 200 automobile cars and 200 
flat cars from the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany; 6 standard passenger cars, 10 passenger cars with 
middle smoking compartment, 6 passenger cars with end 
smoking compartment, 2 combination passenger and baggage 
ears, 2 mail cars and 2 80-foot dining car shells from the 
American Car and Foundry Company. 


Seaboard Extension on West Coast of Florida. 


According to a report from Fort Myers, Fla., construction 
is fast being completed on the extension of the Seaboard Air 
Line from Fort Ogden, on the recently acquired Charlotte 
Harbor and Northern Railroad, to Fort Myers and it will be 
in use by the end of November. South of Fort Myers to 
La Belle and Naples the line is also being rapidly put into 
shape for winter service. 
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RAILROADS 


No Let-Up in Heavy Freight Traffic. 


Loading of revenue freight continues to be the greatest for 
this season of the year on record, according to reports filed 
by the railroads with the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. The total for the week of October 9 
was 1,184,862 cars. This was a decrease of only 662 cars 
below the preceding week this year and but 2149 cars below 
the record week of September 18, the total being 1,187,011 
cars. This was an increase of 78,826 cars over the cor- 
responding week in 1925, as well as 95,906 cars above the 
same week in 1924. The total for the week of October 9 
marks the twentieth week so far this year that loadings have 
exceeded the million-car mark. Compared with the previous 
week, increases in the loading of coal, coke and livestock 
were reported, while slight decreases were reported in the 
loading of all other commodities. From January 1 last to 
October 9 there were 41,622,275 cars laden with revenue 
freight, an increase of more than 1,500,000 cars as compared 
with the same period of last year, and of more than 3,750,000 
cars as compared with the corresponding period of 1924. 

Moreover, the railroads during the first eight months this 
year handled without car shortage or other transportation 
difficulties the greatest freight traffic on record, according to 
reports by the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Freight traffic for this period totaled 312,528,590,000 net ton- 
miles, which exceeded by 8,187,686,000 net ton-miles, or 2.7 
per cent, the best previous record for any corresponding 
period, which was made during the first eight months in 
1923. Compared with the corresponding period last year, 
the volume of freight handled during the first eight months 
in 1926 was an increase of 20,430,262,000 net ton-miles, or 7 
per cent. It was also an increase of 13.9 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1924. In the Eastern district freight 
traffic handled during the eight-month period in 1926 was an 
increase of 7.6 per cent over the same period last year, while 
the Southern district showed an increase of 8.9 per cent. 
The Western district reported an increase of 5.4 per cent. 

In August the Class 1 railroads not only handled the 
greatest freight traffic ever offered to them during any August 
on record, but this traffic was moved with the greatest expe- 
dition ever reported for that month. The daily average move- 
ment of freight cars was 31.5 miles, the average being an 
increase of 1.9 miles over August of last year, and an increase 
of 4.9 miles over August, 1924. 


Knoxville and Carolina Railroad Sold. 


The Knoxville and Carolina Railroad, 30 miles long from 
Knoxville to Sevierville, Tenn., was bought at a court sale in 
Knoxville October 18 for $75,000 by W. J. Parks of Newport, 
Tenn.; C. Boice of Hartford, Tenn., and J. W. Bell of 
Abingdon, Va. Mr. Boice is president, Mr. Parks vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Bell secretary of the Tennessee and North 
Carolina Railway, which runs from Newport to Crestmont, 
N. C., 21 miles. It is understood that Mr. Boice is also presi- 
dent of a large lumber company. The railroad will continue 
in operation. 

Included in the purchase is the charter of the Smoky Moun- 
tain Railroad, capital $100,000, for which application was 
made in September, and the line is to be operated under it. 
It provides for a connection to be made between the two 
roads, but no announcement has been made as to when the 
connection may be constructed. 
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GOOD ROADS AND STREETS 


West Virginia Asks Road and Bridge Bids. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Sealed proposals will be received until 
November 4 by the State Road Commission for seven road 
and bridge projects, involving construction in several coun- 
ties. The proposed bridges will include a steel superstruc- 
ture, with a 180-foot span through truss, of the Julian bridge 
in Boone county, and concrete substructures for the Honey 
Creek bridge and the New River bridge, both in Fayette 
county. 

Road work will embrace 4.7 miles of grading and draining 
on the Lomond-Gallipolis road in Mason county, .5 mile of 
grading and bituminous macadam paving on the Maullin- 
Amigo road in Wyoming county, 4.5 miles of grading and 
draining on the Burnsville-Gilmer county line road in Brax- 
ton county and 2.5 miles of grading and draining on the 
Fairmont-Taylor county line road in Marion county. Plans 
and specifications may be obtained from the office of the 
commission in this city or from the office of the division engi- 
neer in whose territory the proposed construction is located. 


To Vote on $250,000 Bond Issue. 


Hardinsburg, Ky—An order has been issued by Judge 
Wilson Davis of the Breckenridge County Court for an elec- 
tion on December 4 on a bond issue of $250,000 for building 
reads. Four roads passing through the county, it is said, 
will form a part of the state primary system. These will 
include one from Mill’s Point, in Meade county, to Cloverport, 
via Paynesville, Mooleyville and Stephens- 
Fairfield; from 
and from 
on the 


in this county, 
port; from Vertrees, in Hardin 
Leitchfield, in county, to 
Fordsville, in Ohio county, to Hardinsburg. 
proposed bond issue will be provided by the county’s present 


“0-cent road tax. 


county, to 
Hardinsburg, 
Interest 


Grayson 


$7,745,000 in Florida Contracts to August 13. 
Fla.—According to Florida Highways, official 
publication of the State Roads Department, 59 contracts 
were awarded for road construction in Florida by the Depart- 
These 


Tallahassee, 


ment between January 1 and August 15 of this year. 
call for the construction of approximately 395 miles of high- 
way and 8991 feet of bridges, to involve a total expenditure 
of $7,745,270. The work was divided among 34 counties and 


embraced practically half of the state. 


Kentucky Roads to Cost $600,000. 


According to bids submitted to the State 
Highway here, the cost of building 10 road 
projects will total approximately $600,000. The work will 
include five projects of gravel construction to cover a total 
of 39 miles to cost $314,352, one project of 6.62 miles of grade 
und drain work to cost $53,623, two of waterbound macadam 
embracing 11.26 miles to cost $135,431 and two covering about 


i mile of concrete to cost $88,733. 


Frankfort, Ky. 
Commission 


Bids Wanted on Bridge Construction. 

Merryville, La.—Proposals will be received by the Loui- 
siana Highway Commission, Baton Rouge, until November 2 
for the construction of the Mill Pond bridge here and 
approaches on the De Ridder-Texas highway in Beauregard 
parish. Construction will embrace a creosoted timber trestle 
bridge, 95 feet long, in five 19-foot panels, with earth ap- 
proaches. Plans and specifications may be obtained from 
the office of the Commission. 





Two Projects Awarded in Mississippi. 

Ackerman, Miss.—Contract has been awarded jointly by 
the Choctaw County Board of Supervisors and the State 
Highway Department to the Novaculite Construction Com- 
pany of Marion, IIl., for the construction of two road projects 
embracing a total of 20 miles. One will cover a distance of 
11 miles from Ackerman to the Attala county line and the 
other a distance of 9 miles from Ackerman to the Winston 
county line. They will cost $85,657 and $53,528, respectively. 


Missouri Wants Bids on Roads and Bridges. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Bids will be received until November 
4 by the State Highway Commission, B. H. Piepmeier, chief 
engineer, for the construction of 24 road projects and as 
many bridges. Road work will include 10 grading projects, 
covering a total of 36 miles, and 14 projects calling for gravel 
surfacing on a total of 51 miles. Plans and specifications 
may be obtained from the chief engineer or from the division 
engineer in whose territory the work is located. 





Plan $50,000 of Road Bond Issue. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—An election on a bond issue of 
$50,000 for the improvement of roads has been called. for 
November 2 by the Morgan County Court in Sleepy Creek 
district. It is planned to expend $25,000 each on the Cherry 
Run road and Sleepy Creek road, plans for the work having 
been prepared by J. Paul Blundon. L. M. Yost is the county 
supervisor of roads. 


Will Offer $2,000,000 Bond Issue. 


Inverness, Fla.—By order of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners Citrus county’s entire bond issue of $2,000,000 for 
the construction of highways will be offered for sale Novem- 
ber 9. A block of $700,000 of these bonds has been offered 
previously, but tenders were regarded as unsatisfactory and 
the bids refused. 


Corpus Christi Paving to Cost $397,000. 
Corpus Christi, Texas.—Contract has been awarded by the 
Corpus Christi City Council to Smith Bros., Inc., of Dallas 
for new street paving here, to cost $397,000. Construction 
one-and-one-half-inch wearing surface on a 
It is announced that work 


will inelude a 
concrete base and a stone curb. 
will soon begin. 


Notes on Good Roads Construction. 

The Mississippi State Highway Commission, Jackson, will 
receive bids until November 4 for grading and gravel surfac- 
ing 11 miles of road in Lauderdale county, extending from 
Meridian to the Newton county line, on which concrete and 
steel bridges also will be erected. 

Mayor J. A. Daspit and the Board of Aldermen of the city 
of Houma, La., will receive bids until November 10 for paving 
the west side of Barrow street from Main street to Verret 
street. 

The Marshall County Court, Moundsville, W. Va., has 
culled an election for November 2 on a bond issue of $75,000 
for the extension of Jefferson avenue and 4th street out of 
Moundsville. 

Contract for new paving in Beaumont, Texas, has been 
to the Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company of San 
and it is understood that work will 


awarded 
Antonio at $261,673, 
begin at once. 
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TEXTILE 


$500,000 Worth of Machinery at Southern 


Textile Exposition. 


With more than 180 exhibitors, and machinery valued at 
$500,000, the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, 
November 1 to 6, will surpass all previous textile shows in 
the South. 

Every phase of the textile industry will be represented, 
in addition to a great variety of miscellaneous equipment and 
materials applicable to general industrial utilization and 
building. An annex 200 by 60 feet to Textile Hall, where the 
shows are held, had toe be constructed to take care of the 
greater number of exhibitors this year. Recent inventions 
to be shown for the first time will create special interest, as 
well as the new products to be displayed. 

The exhibits of fine-goods machinery and machinery for 
making silk-mixed goods are also to be shown. Secause of 
the increasing number of fine-goods mills in the Southern 
states these exhibits are expected to attract a large number 
of visitors. 


Rountree Cotton Mills Incorporated. 
Meridian, Miss.—Recently incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $1,000,000, the Rountree Cotton Mills, Inc., 
plan to take over and operate the Lauderdale Cotton Mills 
of this city and the Magnolia Cotton Mills of Magnolia, Miss. 
Improvements will be made to the plants at once, it is stated, 
so that both mills may be in operation by December 15. The 
Meridian mill is at present equipped with 12,720 ring spin- 
dles and 482 looms for the production of colored cotton goods, 
cheviots, chambrays and drills, while the Magnolia mill is 
equipped with 12,096 spindles and 348 looms. The former 
has 30 homes for employes and the latter about 100. 
Officers of the Rountree Cotton Mills, Inec., include J. A. 
Rountree, president; F. J. Hughes, vice-president; A. D. 
Simpson, treasurer, and R. E. Wilbourn, secretary. 





Textile Publications in Important Merger. 


After 60 years of continuous publication by the Dockham 
l’ublishing Company of Boston, Mass., the original and oldest 
textile directory, Dockham’s American Report and Directory 
of the Textile Manufacturer and Dry-Goods Trade, has been 
consolidated with Davison’s Textile Blue Book, published by 
the Davison Publishing Company, New York city. The Blue 
Book has been published under the present management for 
40 years. 

The Davison Publishing Company announce they will merge 
the two volumes into one, incorporating all the features of 
both in one annual register and directory, to be published 
each July. 


To Build $400,000 Mill Addition. 


The Eastman Cotton Mills of Eastman, Ga., wire the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp that work has been started on an 
addition to their plant, to cost approximately $400,000. Park: 
A. Dallis of Atlanta is the engineer, construction to be under 
the supervision of the company, which states that it is inter- 
ested in bids on metal-frame windows, lumber and other 
material. 

The Eastman mill is at present equipped with 10,312 ring 
spindles and 270 automatic looms for the production of sheet- 
ings. It is understood that its capacity will be double upon 
completion and equipment of the new addition. 
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Preparing for Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


Space is being allocated for the twenty-third annual knit- 
ting arts exhibition to be held in Philadelphia, April 4 to 8, 
1927. This exhibition, as in former years, is under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. It will be under the personal direction of 
Chester I. Campbell, general manager, 329 Park Square 
suilding, Boston, Mass. 

The officers of the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers are: : 


D. L. Galbraith, president, American Textiles, Ine. Bay City, 
Michigan. : 

J. O. Wells, first vice-president, Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, 
Michigan. ; 

J. B. Lesher, second vice-president, Unrivaled Hosiery Mills, Wil- 
liamstown, Pa. 

Ry Blood, treasurer, True Shape Hosiery Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John Nash McCullaugh, secretary, 
city. 

The board of directors is composed of the following: 

R. C. Ayeock, Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 
Thomas W. Buck, Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. : George F. Dickson, Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis. 
Minn.; C. S. Kincaid, Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, Tenn.; John 
Wyckoff Mettler, Interwoven Stocking Company, New Brunswick, 

J.; W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roy Kk. Tilles, Gotham ‘Silk Hosiery Company, New York city; Clar- 
ence H. Taubel, William F. Taubel, Ine., Riverside, N. J. 


334 Fourth avenue, New York 


Directory of Knitting Trade Published. 

The publication of the 1926 American Directory of the 
Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada, compiled 
by Textile World, New York city, was recently completed. 
The edition represents a complete revision of the data con- 
tained in last year’s directory, so that accurate and up-to- 
date information regarding the hosiery and knit-goods manu- 
facturers is presented. The manufacturers are grouped by 
states and alphabetically by towns under each state. An 
alphabetic index enables easy cross-references to the geo- 
graphical section. Another feature is the classified directory 
of knit-goods manufacturers according to their products. 
Manufacturers of woven-cotton underwear, as well as rayon 
underwear, are listed in special sections. Lists are given of 
manufacturers of different kinds of yarns used by knitting 
mills and of dyers, bleachers, finishers and printers making 
a specialty of work for knit-goods manufacturers. There 
are also lists of New York knit-goods buyers, jobbers of 
knit goods, department stores, large retailers, export firms 
and British jobbers and wholesalers of knit goods. 


Hosiery Mills Completing Plant. 


Wytheville, Va.—The new plant here of the Inspiration 
Hiosiery Mills is nearing completion, the mill building having 
Leen so constructed that additional stories may be added as 
needed and the lower end of the building sealed so that iit 
may be extended later. The building is 150 by 50 feet, of 
brick construction. with steel I-beams and cross-heams. 
Fenestra sash, maple floor on concrete base and low-pressure 
steam-heating plant, with boiler in an annex. 


Contract for 70 Mili Dwellings. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Contract has been awarded to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company of this city for the 
erection of 70 operatives’ dwellings for the Martel Mills, 
Inc., at Valley Falls, near this city. The homes will be one 
story, of brick and wood construction, with asphalt-shingle 
roofs. They will be of 3, 4, 5 and 6 rooms, and will cost 
about $100,000. 

Va.—Plans are being made by the S. S. Miller 
Hosiery Mills of Reading, Pa., for starting a branch plant 
here in a building already acquired. The Reading plant 
has 300 lateh-needle knitting machines, and dyeing and. finish- 
ing departments for the production of men’s seamless hose. 


Chase City, 
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MECHANICAL 


A Unique Light-Draft Towboat for Inland 
Waterways. 

From Capt. Fred D. Doty of Jacksonville and West Palm 

Fla., 


statement concerning the unique light-draft towboat which is 


Beach, the MANUFACTURERS Recorp has received a 


shown in the accompanying pictures, and also about the work 


which it is expected to do. It appears that Captain Doty has 





SHOWING EXTENDED AND 


WHEELS. 


TOWBOAT, HULL 


PADDLE 


SIDE VIEW OF 


for several years been working on an improved method of 
transporting freight on inland waterways and crooked chan- 
nels. He has devised a boat of shallow draft with an extended 
tapering hull which is built into and made part of the vessel. 
On either side of the extended stern are paddle wheels which 
operate on the principle of two oars to a rowboat. 

“These Doty, “are inclined at an 
angle of 60 degrees and are so set in the boat that the paddles 


wheels,” says Captain 


euter and leave the water similarly to the blades of a screw 





TAPERING EXTENDED VIEW OF 


WHEELS. 


STERN 


AND PADDLE 


propeller, but more efficiently and economically in shallow 
water. They will revolve at speeds up to 54 revolutions per 
minute without lifting water. The water is drawn to the 
wheels from under the corner of the hull, while the water 
from under the hull passes out naturally beneath the extended 
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stern and between the two paddle wheels instead of being 
drawn by action of the old-style wheel or screw propeller. 
“This releases all the ‘drag,’ so that the stern raises while 
the boat is in operation instead of ‘squatting.’ The water 
from the wheels is kicked back against the rudder and quiets 
down behind the stern instead of side-washing the banks of 
a canal, for instance. Furthermore, by going ahead on one 
wheel and having the other wheel in reverse, the boat will 
turn in its own length. The wheels have been tried out on a 
boat 25 by 104 feet and did all that is claimed for them. 


, 


” 


“By the application of the Diesel-electric drive,” continued 
the inventor, “the Doty method is especially practical to oper- 
ate a train of barges. In the lead towboat one crude-oil 
engine will provide ample power to generate the current 
which is transmitted to motors connected one to each wheel 
by worm gears. The wires are run through the train of 
barges to a smaller pushboat at the stern. The wheels on 
the port side are hooked up on one current, while the star- 
board wheels work on another current or circuit. The speed 
of the wheels on each side of the train is controlled by 
means of small levers in the pilot house. This insures 
prompt, accurate and advantageous maneuvering with one- 
man control. 

“In operating a tow the barges are allowed to hinge to a 
certain degree instead of being lashed together, as is cus- 
tomary. In this manner the barges of the whole train will 
follow in the wake of the lead boat, while the pushboat will 
prevent the stern end from whip-lashing into the banks. The 
train can be operated in either direction and it will travel at 
far greater speed than the present form of towing. 

“Barges may be loaded ready to be moved on arrival of the 
towboats. They can be set out at docks and landings or 
picked up along the route. In this way the expensive part of 
the train (the crew) keeps moving, which greatly lessens the 
time of freight delivery.” 

Captain Doty further explained that his method of opera- 
tion has 19 per cent more pull in shallow water than the 
screw propeller or old-fashioned paddle wheel and makes a 
saving of 35 per cent in the cost of operation. Towboats draw 
from 18 to 24 inches depth of water and the barges can be 
loaded to suit the depth. The engine requires no more atten- 
tion than the engine of an electric-light plant. There are 
storage batteries in the pushboat to help in handling a tow 
through canal locks or to switch barges at terminals or load- 
ing points. The feathering, or screw-propeller effect, on the 
tlades of the wheels as they move in the water causes the 
wheel shaft to have an outboard thrust. Modern housing con- 
ditions are provided for the crew. 

“Tt is also important to note,” said Captain Doty in con- 
clusion, “that paddle wheels of this new type are both prac- 
tical and advantageous on large sidewheel boats such as 
operate on the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware Bay. A 
hull of a different shape than that shown in the pictures 
would be necessary. The entire main deck could be used as 
cargo space.” 


$1,000,000 Lumber Company Organized. 


Lake Charles, La.—Charter has been filed here and organ- 
ization effected of the Quincy Lumber Company, Inc., with an 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. The new company 
plans to purchase and operate two sawmill plants and to 
purchase a large tract of timber in northern California, on 
which it has an option. It is estimated that the timber pur- 
chase will give the company more than 20 years’ operation 
in sugar and white pine. Officers include W. P. Weber, Lake 
Charles, president; John C. Saner, Dallas, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent; M. J. Ragley, Ragley, La., secretary and general man- 
ager, and George M. King, Lake Charles, treasurer. The 
main offices of the company will be maintained in this city. 
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Additional information is published about all enterprises mentioned in this 
department as soon as such data can be obtained. 
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manufacturers 
information of every new enterprise organized and details about important additions to enterprises already 
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Airplane Plants, Stations, Ete. 


Ga., West Point—City plans establishing 
municipal airport to be known as “Atche- 
son Field’’ in honor of Mayor John 8S. Atche- 
son, the donor; the site will extend along 
the Chattahoochee River for 1000 yds. 


Tex., Galveston—Appropriation of $35,000 
for construction of hangars and _ storage 
tanks for Third Attack Group of the United 


States Air Service, reported, also contem- 
plates erecting machine shops and_ storage 


buildings. The Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C., advises: “Work contemplated 
the re-erection of hangars now in possession 
of the Air Service and certain storage tanks 
in connection therewith.” 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts 


Proposed Construction 


Ark., Marion—State Highway Comn., Her- 
bert R. Wilson, Chmn., Little Rock, receives 
bids Nov. 16 for earth embankment of Arkan- 
sas approach to Harahan Viaduct, Crittenden 
County, Ark.-Tenn., Federal Aid Project No. 





300-A, Unit One; 764,902 cu. yd. borrow; 
plans from Sate Highway Engr. 
Fla., St. Petersburg—City, S. S. Martin, 


received low bid from 
Bldg., at $12,200 for 
bridge across Booker 


Director of Finance, 
Clyde J. Keys, Lewis 
reinforced concrete 

Creek, Fourth St. 


Ky., Paducah—McCracken County, W. A. 
Middleton, County Judge, receives bids Nov. 
2 for 2 bridges: 60-ft. steel span for bridge 
over drainage ditch on Clinton road, near 
Melber: bridge over creek on Said road; 
plans from Will Warren, County Road Engr. 


La., Jena— Louisiana Highway Comn., 
Baton Rouge, receives bids Nov. 18 for 3 re- 
inforced concrete deck girder bridges in La- 
Salle and Grant Parishes: No. 1, over Cocher- 
han Creek, 6 28 ft. 6 in. concrete girder 
spans, on precast concrete pile bents, rein- 
forced concrete abutment, on precast concrete 
piles; No. 2, relief opening in Little River 
slew, 8 28 ft. 6 in. concrete deck girder spans, 
precast pile bents, reinforced concrete abut- 
ments, present concrete piles: No. 5, over 
Little River, 7 41 ft. concrete deck girders 
on reinforced concrete piers, timber piling, 
reinforced concrete abutments on precast con- 
erete piles; 226,698 Ibs. reinforced steel; 
4140 cu. yd. 14 and 16 in. square reinforeed 
eoncrete piling; plans on file; W. B. Robert, 
State Highway Engr. 


La., Tallulah—Louisiana Highway Comn., 


Baton Rouge, receives bids Nov. 18 for 248- 
ft. reinforced concrete deck girder bridge 
over Roundaway Bayou, 2 mi. south of 
Tallulah, on Tallulah-St. Joseph Highway, 
eight 31-ft. spans, on precast concrete 
pile bents and standard wing wall abut- 
ments, necessary earth approaches and 


gravel surfacing, 415 cu. yd. “A” and “AA” 
concrete, 73,000 Ibs. reinforcing steel, 2200 
lin. ft. concrete piles, 1500 cu. yd. earth bor- 
row; plans on file; W. B. Robert, State 
Highway Engr. 


Miss., Carthage—Leake County Board of 
Supvrs. receives bids Nov. 1 for bridge across 
drain ditch at Walnut Grove; plans from 
J. P. Dickens, Pres. 

Miss., Greenwood—LeFlore County Board 
of Supvrs., A. Bew, Clk., receives bids 
Nov. 1 for 2 creosoted pile and timber bridges: 
On Greenwood-Tehula road across Cat Fish 
Bayou; at point %& mi. north of Holmes 
County line on Belt Place; plans on file. 


Miss., Meridian County will 
build several bridges. Streets, 
Paving. 

Miss.. Sardis—Panola County Board of 
Supvrs., J. A. Carter, Chancery Clk., receives 


Lauderdale 
See Roads, 





bids Nov. 1 for 3 bridges in Dist. No. 1; plans 





on file. 

Missouri—State Highway Comn. will build 
and improve 24 bridges. See Roads, Streets, 
Paving. 


Mo., Kirksville—See Roads, Streets, Paving. 

N. C., Manteo—Dare County Commrs. plan 
2 bridges: Connecting Roanoke Island with 
beach near Nags Head ; from Currituck main- 
land to beach near Kitty Hawk. 


_ South Carolina—See Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

_ Tennessee—Dept. of Highways and Pub- 
lic Works, receives bids for 10 bridges. See 


Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Tex., Fort Worth—City, O. E. Carr, Mgr., 
and Tarrant County, Emmett Moore, County 
Judge, considering plans for bridge across 
Lake Worth, possibly connecting with Nine- 
Mile Bridge. 

Va., Alexandria 





State Highway Comn., H. 
G. Shirley, Chmn., Richmond, receives bids 
Nov. 4 for causeway at either end of new 
Hunting Creek Bridge, Washington-Richmond 
road. 


% Contracts Awarded 

Fla., Green Cove Springs—State Highway 
Comn., Tallahassee, let contract to R. H. 
Hogbin, Palm Park, for six bridges on State 
Highway between Orange Park and Green 
Cove Springs, Clay County. 

Mo.. Louisiana — Missouri-Illinois Bridge 
Co., care of Wm. R. Compton Co., 701 Locust 
St., St. Louis, let contract at about $606,000 
for highway bridge across Mississippi River, 
Louisiana: Substructure, Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
superstructure, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
North Milwaukee, Wis.: grading and paving, 
E. C. Johnson, Carrollton, Mo.; one 420-ft. 
and four 305-ft. spans, steel superstructure ; 
ecncrete floor, asphalt surface.* 

North Carolina—State Highway Dept. let 
contracts for 12 bridges. See Roads, Streets, 
Paving. 

Tennessee—Dept. of Highways and Public 
Works let contract for 29 bridges. See 
Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Tex., Groesbeck—Limestone County, H. F. 
Kirby, Judge, let contract to Austin Bridge 
Co., 1813 Clarence St., Dallas, at $53,340 
for 3 bridges, steel and wood on reinforced 
concrete foundations; Comanche crossing; 
Reunion Grounds crossing; Long Bridge 
crossing over Navasota River.* 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Wichita County, B. 
D. Sartin, County Judge, let contract to Aus- 
tin Bridge Co., 1813 Clarence St., Dallas, at 
$41,500 for concrete bridge over Wichita 
River, dirt approach.* 


Canning and Packing Plants 


Fla., DeFuniak Springs—See Land Devel- 
opment. 

Fla., Jacksonville—H. A. Shaver, Sumter, 
S. C., will establish grapefruit cannery with 
20,000 cans daily output. 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens 


Ala., Johns—Black Diamond Coal Mining 
Co., C. S. Bissell, Pres., 1927 Age-Herald 
Bldg., Birmingham, has 2000 acres coal land 
under development; daily output 800 tons; 
considering quotations on machinery to re- 
place washer, crusher and tipple (reently 
burned) ; Carl MeFarlan, Const. Engr., Johns. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Coal Mining Ma- 
chinery.)* 

W. Va., Fairmont—Princess Coal Co.. capi- 
tal $20,000, incorporated; Harry C. Drum, 
Fleming Bldg., Fairmont. 

W. Va.. Leslie—Meadow River Fuel Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated; H. B. Stover, 
Edward Breit. 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 





W. Va., Wheeling—Elm Valley Coal Co., in- 
corporated; Frank Costanzo, 343 Richland 
Ave. 


Concrete and Cement Plants 


Ala., Sheffield—Muscle Shoals Cement 
Product Corp., capital $25,000, chartered; 
W. J. Runyon, O. P. Green; establish plant 


on Broadway to manufacture cement building 
bricks, ornamental trimmings, etc. 

Fla., Miami—The Shearman Concrete Pipe 
Co., Ine., general office, Burwell Bldg., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., reported, establish plant; esti- 
mated expenditure about $100,000; leased 
temporary site on Hialeah branch of the 
F. bk. C. near Second Ave. 

Fla., Tampa—Consolidated Concrete Corp., 
R. C. Lafferty, Pres., Waters Ave., reported, 
plans building new plant on Nebraska Ave. 





Heights with 214-ft. frontage on Seaboard 
Air Line R. R.; manufacturing capacity, 


7000 concrete blocks and 20,000 concrete tiles 
daily ; move present plant to new site; also 
install additional machinery. 


Cotton Compresses and Gins 


N. C., Rocky Mount—People’s Bonded Ware- 
house Co., capital $100,000, incorporated: D. 
J. Rose, A. P. Thorpe; convert building into 
storage warehouse with capacity 3500 bales 
cotton. 

Tex., Beaumont—Beaumont Building Ma- 
terial Co., Pine and Magazine Sts., has con- 
tract for shell, gravel and cement for munici- 
pal warehouse and cotton cempress at 
city docks; Gulf Mfg. & Lumber Co., Gulf 
and North Sts., for all lumber; Orange Car 
& Steel Co., for steel and reinforcing; con- 
tract for roof not let; Herman Weber, 311 
Perlstein Bldg., contractor for building.* 

Tex., Fort Worth—Texas Warehouse Co.., 
500 E. Ninth St., increased capital, $10,000 
to $25,000. 


Cottonseed-Oil Mills 


Tex., Dallas—National Cottonseed Products 


Corp., Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
lenn., leased and are operating Washington 
Cotton Oil Mill; no improvements contem- 


plated.* 


Drainage, Dredging and Irrigation 
Fla., Fort Lauderdale—City has plans by 


Solomon, Norcross & Keis, Conslt. Engr., 
Box 1917, Fort Lauderdale, for drainage 


plans in northern section of city; work in- 
cludes 1 canal, 4 mi. long, earth-rock exca- 
vation, rip-rap banks where _ necessary ; 
use dipper dredge and drag line machinery; 
estimated cost $450,000.* 


Fla., Miami Shores—Town, Edw. C. Dough- 
erty, Clk., contemplates drainage and grading 
system for mosquito control. See Financial 
News—Bond Issues Proposed. 

La., Lafayette—Commrs. of Indian Bayou 
Sub-Drainage Dist. of Drainage Dist. No. 1 
reported let contract to Geo. B. Zeigler Co. 
of Jennings for work in connection with 
district; work to start within thirty days.* 

Tex., San Antonio—Nueces Lands Irriga- 
tion Co., incorporated; Harry Hust, Hurley 
G. Hust. 

Tex., Edinburg—Hidalgo County Water 
Improvement Dist. No. 2, Pharr, has $1,500,- 
000 available for drainage and _ irrigation 
project, reclaiming about 65,000 acres; work 
includes widening and deepening main drain- 
age outlet to La Sal Vieja, excavating, cul- 
verts, bridges, ete. See Financial News 
Bond Issues Proposed.* 

Tex., Houston—Commrs. of Harris Couny 
Drainage Dist. Mo. 8 contemplate making 
ehanges and additions in District No. 8. 
See Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 
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Electric Light and Power 





Large sums are being expended for elec- 
tric light and power work in connection with 
Land Development operations. Details will 
be found under that classification. 


\la., Birmingham—Alabama Public Service 
Comn., Montgomery, authorized sale of $5,- 
000,000 stock by Alabama Power Co., Bir- 
iningham.,* 


Ala., Birmingham 
‘é William St., and 
roadway, both New York, 
$6,000,000 first mortgage lien and refunding 
vold bonds of Birmingham Power Co., one 
of principal operating subsidiaries of South- 
eastern Power & Light Co., serving direct 
ili of urban population and industrial power 
requirements comprising two-thirds of State 

Alabama: in addition plans are under 
way for supplying power to group of asso- 
ciated companies having operations through- 
western 


«& Co, 
Ine., 61 
are offering 


Forbes 
Burr, 


Harris, 
Coffin & 


mut southern part of Alabama, sec 
tion of Florida and large part of State of 
Mississippi.* 

\la., Foley—Alabama Public Service Comn., 
Montgomery, approved consolidation of Foley 
Light and Power Co. and Deuel Light and 
Power Co. and extension of lines: companies 
vill be merged under name of Foley Light 
ind Power Co., controlled by Central States 
Public Service Co., Delaware; construct trans 
uission line from Robertsdale to Foley and 
extensions to serve Summerdale, Lillian, El 

‘ta and Magnolia Springs. 

\la.. Gordon Alabama Power Co., Bir 
ningham, will probably acquire electric light 
plant 

Ala., Silverhill Alabama Publie Service 
‘‘omn., Montgumery, granted permission to 
Silverhill Power Co. to issue and sell $5000 
“ie at year bonds for eonstruction of hydro- 

etric development on Fish River.* 

mS Washington District Commrs. ap 

ypriated $150,000 for additional street 
ighting 

Fla Apalachicola—City Commrs. let con- 
ract to Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., for street lighting sys- 

m in 16 blocks 

Fla.. Miami Shores — Town, Edward C 
Dougherty, Clk., votes in Nov. on $35,000 
street lighting and equipment bonds See 
Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 

Ga.. Columbus—Columbus' Electric and 
ower Co. under executive management of 
Stone & Webster. Inec., Boston, Mass., in 
reased capital, $9.750,600 to $11.750.000 - 


s expending $2,000,000 for improvements.* 


La., Bastrop—Louisiana Power and Light 
o. acquired light and water plants. 

Mississippi—Mississippi Power Co., Gulf- 
port, advises have acquired from Misissippi 


Power & Light Co. the electric distributiag 
systems in Columbus, Muldon, Strong, Shan- 
non, Verona, Saltillo, Guntown, Baldwyn, 
Wheelers and Booneville; included in the 
purchase were steam plants at Tupelo and 
Columbus, also gas distribution system in 
Columbus, 90 mi. transmission line which 
connects all towns included in purchase; 
contemplate rehabilitating all of properties, 
neluding rebuilding of gas plant at Colum- 
bus: will construct high voltage substation 
it West Point and tie to existing high volt- 
ige transmission system.* 

Miss.. Hickory—City-State Investment Co.. 
New Orleans, La., is constructing power 
plant: will operate: also has franchise to 
»perate in Decatur, Chunky and Hickory. 

Miss., Union toard of Aldermen author- 

zed sale of power plant to Inland Utilities 
‘o.: also granted 20 year franchise. 
Mo., Joplin—Empire District Electric Co. 
reported to expend $250,000 for installation 
f central frequency changer and switching 
substation on Grand Falls. 

N. C., Atkinson—Tide Water Power Co., 
Wilmington, reported to extend transmission 
line: company advises is constructing trans- 
mission line with own forces; material on 
ground, work completed in few weeks; this 
provides for 20 mi. transmission line and 
rebuilding and taking over of local distri 
bution system which was formerly operated 
s independent plant. 

N. C., Hendersonville General Finance 
Corp., 50 Pine St., New York, reported ac- 
quired Melrose Power & Mfg. Co 

N. C., Tarboro—City reported to expend 
$45,000 for improvements to electric plant. 
Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Westville — 


Southwest Power Co.. 
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McAlester, reported acquired electric plant 
and system; will extend high tension lines 
from Watta, Okla., and Lincoln, Ark., to 
Westville. 

Texas—Emery, Peck & Rockwood, G. H. 
Walker & Co., Paine, Webber & Co., 25 
Broad St., Taylor, Ewart & Co., Ine., 34 


Pine St., both New York, are offering $1,600,- 
609 first mortgage 30-year 6% gold bonds of 
Texas Power Corp.; company was recently 
organized under laws of Texas for purpose 
of constructing, maintaining and operating 
power plants with all necessary equipment 
and transmission lines; will construct three 


hydro-electric plants on Gaudalupe River 
between Segnia and New Braunfels and 
about 30 mi. northeast of San Antonio; 


preparations of all plans and specifications 
under supervision of Fargo Wngineering Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; company has 30-year con- 
tract with Comal Power Co., a corporation 
controlled by American Light and Traction 
Co.* 

Tex., Alpine—Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported interested in extension of street light- 
ing system. 


Tex., Austin—University of Texas, H. J. 
L. Stark, Chmn., receives bids Nov. 18 for 
construction of $350,000 power plant. (Con- 


tracts for equipment lately noted let.) 


Brownsville—City voted $40,000 elec- 
bonds. Address The Mayor.* 


Tex., 
trie light 
Tex., Dallas—Dallas Power & Light Co. 


reported let contract to Watson Co., 1927 S. 
Akard St.: reported to erect 2-story, brick, 
steel and concrete addition to substation at 
515 Park Ave.; cost $45,000. 

Tex.. Fort Worth—City let contract to 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., at 
$8265 for 650 pendant incandescent fixtures 
and six station type constant current trans 


formers. 25 kw.. 2300 volts, at $3370, and to 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at $1503 for 4 panel switch- 
boards. 

Tex., Levelland—Texas Utilities 
ported to double capacity of plant. 

Tex., Midland—City plans voting on bonds 
for white way system. See Financig] News— 
Bond Issues Proposed. 


Co. re- 


Va., Alexandria—City Council reported con- 
sidering installation of white way system. 

W. Va., Hinton—West Virginia Power Co. 
applied to Federal Power Comsn., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for permission to brild power 


project on New River in Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


W. Va., Mannington—City Commrs. let 
contract to Monongahela West Penn Public 


Service Co. for installation of white way light- 
ing system on Market, Buffalo, Clarksburg 
and Water Sts. 


Fertilizer Plants 


Tex., Tyler—W. C. Hargrove, Stone Har- 
grove, both Pittsburgh, acquired Tyler Fer- 
tilizer Works; will improve and operate. 

Va., Norfolk—Smith Reduction Corp. is 
constructing fertilizer plant with daily output 
500 tons at Buell; 150x300 ft.; frame, con- 
crete floors, corrugated roof; cost of build- 
ing and equipment $100,000; J. L. Abbitt, 


Contr., both Board of Trade Bldg. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills 


La., Shreveport—Seymour Van Os, Archt., 
Merchants Bldg., received low bid from W. 
G. Butler, Inc., for 3-story and basement, 


30x90-ft. reinforced concrete and brick build- 


ing for Kalmbach-Burckett Co., Inc., on Dal- 
zell St. 
Mo.. Clinton—Clinton Grain and Elevator 


Co., capital $30,000, incorporated; E. D. 
Sayles, F. G. Booher. 


Mo., North Kansas City, Branch of Kansas 


City—Monarch Milling Co., subsidiary of 
Commander-Larabee Corp., reported to erect 
new unit, increasing capacity from 2200 
bbls. daily to 5000 bbls.; are completing 


800,000 bu. capacity elevator. 


Foundry and Machine Plants 

Ala., Sugar Factory and Re- 
finery Apparatus—Joubert & Goslin Machine 
and Foundry Co., J. Goslin, Pres., advises: 
“We are taking on additional lines such as 
the manufacture of evaporating and drying 
equipment for chemical work, but for time 
being our present equipment is ample to take 
eare of this.’’* . 

Ala.. Birmingham—Rock Dusting Machines. 
ete.—Charles C. Stewart Machine Co., C. C. 
Stewart, Pres.. First Ave. N. and Eleventh 
St.. renorted, begun work on new plant at 
Twelfth Ave. and Forty-fourth St.. 100x200 
ft., steel construction ; estimated cost $75,000 ; 


Birmingham 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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the Virginia Bridge and Iron Co. has con- 
tract for steel work; equip with modern 
machinery. 

N._C., Statesville—Machinery—cC. H. ‘Tur- 





ner Manufacturing Co., capital $800,000, or- 
ganized by consolidation of C. H. Turner 
Foundry Co. and business conducted by C. H. 
Turner. 


Tenn., Chattanooga — United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company reported let contract 
to T. S. Moudy & Co., Chamberlain Bldg., 
for $35,000 crane runway at 28th St. plant; 
building to be 600x60 ft., heavy concrete and 
steel, will not be roofed; crane used for 
handling raw material to plant and loading 
of heavy articles manufactured at plant.* 


Tenn., Maryville—Shriver Foundry Co. re- 
ported, rebuild burned foundry building, 
80x150 ft. 


Tex., Fort Worth—Cultivator, ete-—Martin 
Manufacturing Co., capital $10,000, incor- 
porated ; T. S. Wade, 1312 Dorothy Lane. 


_Va., Berkley. Sta. Norfolk—State Found+y 
Works of Virginia, capital $20,000, chartered : 


R. E. Wood, 1612 A St.; manufacture the 
Woods grate bar for marine use. 
Gas and Oil Enterprises 
Ala., Albany—Alabama Power (Co., Bir 


mingham, let contract to Dixie Construction 


Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, to 
erect one 100 m. ¢c. f. capacity gas holder. 


feundation, ete.; holder material supplied 
and erected by Stacy Bros. Gas Construc 
tion Co., 5535 Carthage Pike, Cincinnati. 
Ohio; work coincident to installation of ad 
ditional holder, such as changes in pipe 
lines, installation of governors, ete., alse 
handed by Dixie Construction Co. 


Fla., Pensacola—Pan-American Petroleum 
Corp., A. ’. McKean, Ch. Engr., New Or 
leans, La., reported to construct warehouse, 
pumping station and storage tanks. 

Ga., Brunswick—Mutual Light and Water 
Co. is having gas holder erected by Stacy 
Brothers Engineering Co., Cincinnati, O. 
eapacity 80,000 eu. ft.* 

La., New Orleans—Texas Oil Co., 701 Ba 
ronne St., will construct $10,000 concrete cil 
station on Carrollton Ave. 

Miss., Vicksburg—Gulf Refining Co. of 
Louisiana, Maison Blanche Bldg., New Or- 
ee La., reported to construct distributing 
pliant. 


Mo., Kansas City 





Consumers Oi! Co., cap 


ital $125,000, incorporated; J. H. Cowell, 
3226 Wabash St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Utility Service Corp.. in 
corporated; Chas. Noel, Maple St., north of 
Lockwood. 

_ Okla., Drumright Gibson-Becker Oil and 
Gas Co., capital $100,000, incorporated; H. 
C. Becker, W. D. Tharel. 


' Okla.. Oklahoma City—High Test Oil Corp.. 
B. H. Lilly, Mgr., Magnolia Bldg.. will re 
build warehouse, burned at loss of $50,000 
Okla., Ponea City—Marland Oil Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, votes Nov. 1 on in 
creasing capital stock to provide approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 of new capital. 

Okla., Tulsa—Pierce Development Co., cap 


ital $10,000, incorporated; EF. B. Skinner. 
109-A E. Eighth St. 
Tex., Amarillo—Union Gasoline Co. incor 


porated; D. L. McFadden, H. L. Murphy. 
Tex., Amarillo—Cole Oil Co., capital $65, 
060, incorporated; D. B. Cole, V. V. Ploz. 
Tex., Beaumont—Brooks Drilling Co., capi 
tal $30,000, incorporated; T. D. Brooks, 799 
Franklin St. 


Tex, Brownsville—Lower Rio Grande Gis 
Co reported closed contract with Hope Engi- 


neering & Supply Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, for 
constructing natural gas pipe line from 
Jim Hogg, Star_and Zapata counties to 
Brownsville; R. B. Lloyd in charge of con 
struction; executive offices in San Antonio. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Massey Oil Co., capi- 
tal $65,000, incorporated; C. C. Massey, M. E 
Massey. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Gaither Oil Co., E. Mag- 


nolia St., inereased capital, $10,000 to 
$30,000. 

Tex., Greenville—Community Gas Co. will 
probably acquire properties of Greenville 
Gas and Fuel Co. 

Tex... Houston—Virginia Oil ‘o.. eapital 
$75,000, incorporated; S. M. Griffin, 610 
Avondale St. 

Tex... Mineral Wells—Brazos River Gas 
Co., incorporated; D. A. Upham, D. L, Hill. 

Tex.. Phillips—Alamo Refining Co., 100 
Central Bldg.. Amarillo, advises is erecting 
refinery for present composed of one unit 
eosting approximately $125,000; later plan 
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increasing capacity, probably expending $1,- 
000,000 ; plant is designed and is being con- 
structed by M. P. Youker; plant will comprise 
following equipment: tube still, bubble tower, 
treating tanks and other miscellaneous for 
handling Panhandle crude oil; equipment 
being fabricated by Pioneer Tank & Boiler 
Works, 18 N. Peoria St.; Tulsa Boiler & Ma- 
chinery Co., 2020 S. Union St., both Tulsa; 
National Tube Co., through National Supply 
Co., 9 S. Main St., Tulsa; all fittings are 

‘o., furnished through National Sup- 
ply Co., with exception of few specialties ; 
tankage will all be erected by Graver Corp., 
4809 Todd Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


Tex., Ranger—Barney Carter and associ- 
ates will construct pipe line from North Cole- 
man County to San Angelo, Ballinger, Win- 
ters, Miles and Rowena and pipe for distribu- 
tion of gas; 8 and 10-in. line from field to 
San Angelo.* (See Machinery Wanted— 
Pipe; Pipe Fittings; Meters.) 


Tex., San Antonio—Southern Gas Co., City 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., will issue $1,200,000 ten 
year 6%4% sinking fund gold debenture 
bonds, Series A; company furnishes to San 
Antonio Public Service Co. gas for domestic, 
commercial and industrial purposes, supplies 
gas used by Kelly Fields No. 1 and No. 2 by 
Air Intermediate Depot and by Camp Nor- 
moyle; plan pipe line extensions; G. EB. Bur- 
rett & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway; R. E. Wilsey 
& Co., 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago, and Fred- 
erick Peirce & Co., 60 Wall St., New York, 
are offering bonds. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Shappel Oil Co., re- 
ported, acquired holdings of Plains Produc- 
tion Co. in Archer County. 





Tex., Wichita Falls—Texhoma Oil & Re- 
fining Co. incorporated; W. N. Alexander, 
J. D. Bright. 

W. Va., Charleston—Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Gas Co., 435 Sixth Ave.. Pittsburgh, 


Pa., subsidiary of Philadelphia Gas Co., re- 
ported to expend $10,000,000 for construction 
of natural gas pipe line across state of West 
Virginia and erection of gasoline recovery 
plants and pumping stations. Company wires: 
“Nothing definite at this time.” 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants 


Miss., Biloxi—Peoples Ice Co., J. C. Clower, 
Pres., has plant, 35 ton capacity: contem- 
plates installing oil engine to produce elec- 
tric current in present plant, probably in 
spring of 1927; may install additional unit. 
[See Machinery Wanted—Engines (Oil.)] 

Miss., Gulfport—J. E. Conaway, Exchange 
Place, Memphis, Tenn., advises: ‘Do not 
plan installing ice plant at Gulfport.’’* 

Okla., Lawton — Southwestern Light 
Power Co., Braniff Bldg... Oklahoma 
reported, will erect $175,600 ice plant. 

Tex., Corpus Christi —- See Miscellaneous 
Construction. 

Tex., Ennis—Ennis Ice Co., Joe X. New- 
combe, Mgr., has new plant completed, daily 
output 85 tons ice: will install 8500 feet 
of 2-in. pipe bent, valves, ammonia compres- 
sor, motor. ete.: will probably be purchazed 
in a few days; James T. Ludlow, Engr., 460 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. ; Hughes- 
O’Rourke Construction Co., Contrs., 1907 N. 
Houston St., Dallas, Tex.* 

Tex, Houston—Acme Ice & Refrigeration 
Co.. J. B. Joseph, will operate ice and refrig- 
eration plant at 4102 Almeda Rd.; installing 
equipment.* 


and 
City, 


Land Developments 


Fla., Bartow—M. M. Seabold, Waverly, re- 
ported acquired 45-acre citrus grove. 

Fla., Boca Raton—Central Equities Corp., 
Rufus Dawes, Chrmn., Board of Directors, 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, reported to take 
over the financing and business management 
of Mizner Development Corp. Company 
wires: “Have taken control of manage- 
ment and financing of Mizner Development 
Corp.; mortgagees and creditors of Mizner 
corporation are co-operating to make it pos- 
sible for Central Equities to carry forward 
1 sound and comprehensive program of de- 
velopment.” 

Fla., Coral Gables—City plans voting on 
$1,750,000 bonds for acquisition of Coral Ga- 
bles Golf and Country Club and parkways. 
See Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 

Fla., DeFuniak Springs—Florida Fruit and 
Blueberry Corp., Col. Frank F. Herndon. Pres.. 
203 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, reported 
to develop 10,000 acres for blueberry groves, 
colonization of farms: will erect $60,000 can- 
nery ; Owen F Lee, V.-P., will supervise work. 

Ga., Atlanta—Dr. Lucian Lamar Knight, 
Peachtree Heights Rd., reported to expend 
$500.000 in developing Glendale Terrace sub- 
division. 
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Ga., Savannah—ASilk Hope Co., capital $72,- 
000, incorporated; Edward W. Bell, 402 E. 
Hall St. 


Ga., Valdosta — Robins, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada and London, reported interested in 
colonization by Scotch, Dutch and Danish 
farmers in South Georgia and North Florida ; 


_development department of Georgia and Flor- 


ida Rwy. also interested. 

Ky., Louisville—Louis Realty Co., capital 
$40,000, incorporated; Wm. C. Newman, 175 
Bellaire St. 

Lake Charles—Calecasieu Development 
chartered ; R. 8S. M. McCook, Frank 


La., 
Co., Ine., 
Bldg. 


La., Lake Charles—M. L. Lafler, Beaumont, 
Tex., will develop 350 acres for subdivision 
and fruit orchards; T. H. Mandell, Engr., 
Frank Bldg., in charge of grading and drain- 


ing. 


La., New Orleans—City votes Nov. 30 on 


park extension bond issue. See Financial 
News—Bond Issues Proposed. 
La., New Orleans—— Jacob Israel, H. C. 


Richardson reported acquired 8121 acres cut- 
over land; will develop. 


La., New Orleans—Spanish Acres Realty 
Co., Ine., chartered; J. L. Ebaugh, 515 Hil- 
lary St. 


La., New Orleans—Development Realty Co.. 
Ine., chartered; Lawrence FE. Hiller, 2800 
Napoleon Ave. 

La., New Orleans—Over-the-Lake Realty 
Co., capital $75,000, incorporated; S. L. Ja- 
cobs, 2022 Robert St. 

La., New Orleans—Urbandale Farms, Inc., 
eapital $75,000, incorporated; L. E. Rabouin, 
917 N. Derbigny St. 

La., New Orleans—Lakeside 
eapital $20,000, incorporated ; 
Mutter, 544 Camp St. 


Villas, Inc., 
Nicholas J. 


La., New Orleans—fern Realty Co., capi- 
tal $15,000, incorporated; Paul Broddick, 
1933 Fern St. 


La., Shreveport—Fairview Co., Inec., capi- 
tal $100,000, incorporated; J. J. Hamiter, 337 
Washington St. 

Md., Baltimvure—Love Point Development 
Co., Lobe Bldg., capital $50,000, incorporated ; 
Daniel A. Leonard. 


Md., Elkton—Crystal Beach Manor, Inc., 
vapital $50.000, incorporated; Dorsey W. 
Lewis, John Heldmyer, Jr. 

Miss., Jackson — Homestead Development 


Co., E. O. Spencer, Sec., will develop 10 acres 


for residentia! and factory sites; .installing 
sidewalks, curbs and gutters; expending 


$150,000; N. W. Overstreet, Archt.* 

Mo., Maplewood — Armstrong-Gatzweiler 
Real E’state Co., capital $24,000, incorporated ; 
Pereival J. Gatzweiler, 7537 Jerome St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Rinvest Realty Co., eapital 
$35,000, incorporated; J. T. Fitzsimmons. 
Title Guarantee Bldg. 


N. C., Wilson — Anderson-Woodward Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated; Jesse S. -A\n- 
derson, Thomas H. Woodward. 

29> 


Tenn., Knoxville—W. C. Terry & Co., 325 
W. Clinch Ave., acquired 16% acres on River- 
side Drive; develop for subdivision; install 
water, sewers, hard surfacing streets. 

Tenn., Nashville—Park Center Land Co. 
of Belle Meade, capital $25,000, incorporated ; 
R. A. Henry, 526 Union St. 

Tex., Beaumont—City voted $100,000 park 
bonds; R. C. Black, City Engr.* 

Tex., MeAllen—A. J. McColl, Manor Devel- 
opment Co. reported to develop subdivision, 
pave streets, build swimming pool. 

Tex., Port Arthur—Gist Realty Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated; C. O. Dumm, 429 
Fifth St. 

Tex., Raymondville—John Stoddard Devel- 
opment Co., LaFeria, reported developing 


5000 acres for farms, construct roads. 


Tex., San Antonio—Bermuda Lands Co. in- 
corporated ; Harry Hust, Hurley G. Hust. 
Tex., San Benito—Bowie & Trent plans 
development of subdivision; install water, 
sewers, roads and streets. 
Tex., San Benito—W. B. 
development of subdivision, 
sewers, roads and streets. 
Tex., San Benito—-Texas South Coast Co. 
of Delaware, J. A. Graham, San Benito, re- 


Kinkley plans 
install water, 


ported developing beach properties above 
Point Isabel, 1300 acres; will install water, 
sewers, grade and improve streets, build 


sidewalks; Joe G. Ballenger, San_ Benito, 
has contract for main canal from Fresnos- 
resaca to center of pronerty, to end in reser- 
voir to contain 5,000,000 gals. of water. 

Tex., Sherman—Nocona Land Co. ineorpo- 
rated; R. B. Newman, J. D. Anderson. 
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Lumber Enterprises 


Ala., Florence—Strickland Lumber Co. ex- 
pend approximately $12,000 to $15,000 on 
plant improvements, installing fireproof steam 
dry kiln, capacity 35,000 ft. per 72 hrs.; 80- 
h.p. steam boiler; cooling shed; new ma- 
chinery in manufacturing department, etc. ; 
work under supervision of J. A. Martin. 


Fla., Fort Lauderdale—Everglades Lumber 
Co., Sam W. Gillian, Owner. rebuilding plant 
damaged by hurricane.* 


Ky., Paducah—Rogers-Derington 
Co., capital $20,000; W. W. 
Righth St. 

Miss., Laurel—Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., 
Age-Herald Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.,_re- 
ported, acquired sawmill plant of the Wells 
Hardwood Co.; will operate. 

Mo., Chula — Whorton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., capital $10,090, incorporated; Chas. P. 
Adams, O. S. Young, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Mo., Kansas City — Baldwin Lumber Co., 
capital $30,000, incorporated; James EB. Tur- 
ner, 3646 Harrison St. 

Mo., Kansas City—The H. B. McCray Lum- 
ber Co., 18th and College Sts., reported ac- 
quired 300x236-ft. site on Seventeenth St. 
and Terminai tracks, east of present yard; 
install planing mill. H. B. McCray advises : 


Lumber 
Rogers, 315 N. 





“No such project contemplated by us.’ 

Tex., Houston—-Columbia Lumber and Sup- 
ply Co., capital $100,000, incorporated; F. P. 
Estrada, M. S. Olivares. 

Tex., Wileox—Gray County Lumber Co., 
capital $25,000, incorporated ; Geo. Vance, H. 
A. Giffen. 

Va., Bastian—Virginia Hardwood Lumber 
Co., reported, acquired 56,000 acres timber 
land in Bland County ; install band mills. 


Mining 

Tenn., Harriman—Southern Limestone Co., 
organized, L. O. Scott, J. M. Baker of Chat- 
tanooga; started work on surveying of spur 
track; plant will require 200 h. p. electric 
energy ; estimated daily output 500 to 1000 
tons stone; operations begun; W. C. Ander 
son, Mgr. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


Fla., Jacksonvile—Swimming Pool—See 
Water Works. 
Fla., Jacksonville—Incinerator—City - let 


contract to Nye Odorless Crematory Co., 
Macon, Ga., for $40,000 incinerator at Third 
and Cleveland Sts., 2-story, brick.* 

Fla., Miami Shores—Town, Edw. C. Dough- 
erty, Clk., contemplates $11,000 garbage dis- 


posal plant. See Financial News—Bond 
Issues Proposed. 
Fla., Palm Beach Mausoleum —R. TT. 


Johanson, 823 Comeau Bldg., local representa- 
tive of firm, reported to erect $300,000 memo- 
rial mausoleum in Woodlawn Cemetery, con- 
taining about 500 individual crypts, private 
rooms and chapel, marble construction; Sid- 
ney Lovell, Archt., Chicago, III. 

Fla., Pensacola—St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. Co., F. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., St. Louis, 
Mo., reported let contract to W. Horace Wil- 
liams Co., Ine., 816 Howard Ave., New Or- 
leans, La., for proposed $1,000,000 terminal 
consisting of coal docks, tipples, lumber piers, 
cotton and general commodity houses, rovnd- 
houses, shops, ete. 

La., New Orleans—Incinerators—City, Ar- 
thur J. O’Keefe, Mayor, contemplates estab- 
lishing modern garbage collection and dis- 
posal system. See Financial News—Bond 
Issues Proposed. 

Tex., Corpus Christi—Icing Dock—Central 
Power & Light Co., Frost National Bank 
Bldg., San Antonio, will build 588 ft. car 
icing dock, estimated cost $17,000; install 
dock and conveyor equipment, furnished by 
Gifford-Wood Co., 565 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill.* 

Tex., MecAllen—Swimming Pool 
Development. 

Tex., Texas City—Seawall, ete.—City and 
Galveston County will construct seawall with 
boulevard roadway on top; probably receive 


See Land 





bids about Jan. 1, 1927, for first section, 
estimated cost $250,000: estimated cost for 
completed work $750,000; S. TV. Walker, 


Mayor: C. C. Washington, 


5 County Enegr.: 
H. J. Mikeska, City Engr.* 


Miscellaneous Enterprises 


Ark., Fort Smith—The Mo-Ark Oxygen Co., 
Dan A. Dyer, Sec.-Mgr., 1001 Wheeler St., 
reported, increased capital, $91,000 to $125,- 
000 for plant improvements: install new 
equipment in the oxygen plant, increasing 
daily capacity to 100 cylinders; erect $30,000 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 





acetylene plant at 815 N. First St.; daily 


eapacity about 50 cylinders. 
Fla., Avon Park—Abattoir—S. P. Durrance, 


Pres. Avon Park Meat Packing Plant, re- 
ported expend about $75,000 on plant addi- 
tion, complete abattoir or slaughterhouse, 
using by-products for fertilizers and soap 
materials. 

Fla. Coral Gables—City contemplates 


equipping and completion of parks and play- 
grounds, erection and equipment of additional 
fire stations. See Financial News—Bond 
Issues Proposed. 


Fla., Hastings—The Hastings Potato Grow- 
ers Assn. will expend approximately $35,000 


for combination office building and ware- 
house; soon let contract. 

Fla., Lakeland — Purity Maid Ice Cream 
Co., Tampa, let contract to The G. A, Han- 


son Co., Inc., Tampa, for construction of 
$60,000 plant (Poinsettia Ice Cream ).* 


Fla., Miami—B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, leased building on N. E. Seventh 


St.; has wholesale branch at 1231 N. E. Sec- 
ond St.; will move to new location when 
building completed. 

Fla., Miami Shores—Town, Edw. C. Dough- 


erty, Clk., contemplates $30,000 fire depart- 
ment. See Financial News— Bond Issues 
Proposed. 

Fla., Safety Harbor—City Commrs. plans 
installing additional fire fighting equipment; 
receive bids Nov. 1; E. H. Thompson, City 
Mer. (See Machinery Wanted—Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment.) 

Fla., Tallahassee—Flowers Ice Cream Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., reported, establish branch 
factory, erect fireproof building, arrange for 
cold-storage facilities. 

Fla., Tampa — Plumbing Supplies — Crane 
Co., main office, 836 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Ill, let contract to G. A. Hanson Co., 
Inc., Tampa, for construction of $12,000 
storage shed and pipe racks. 

Ga., Brunswick—Mercantile—C. P. Tor- 
kilsden & Co., incorporated; C. P. Tor- 


kilsden, Manueal Cross. 

Ga., Hahira—Gold Leaf Cigarette and To- 
bacco Manufacturing Co., C. W. Webb, Mgr., 
establish plant for manufacture of cigar- 
ettes and smoking tobacco. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Cigarette Making Machinery, etc.) * 

Ga., Savannah—Colonial Hotel Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated; Maj. J. LaReux, Orrie 
E. Bricht. 

Ky., Central City—Jewelry—W. 5S. Hendrie 
& Co., capital $20,000, incorporated; W. S. 
Hendrie, C. D. Hughes. 


Ky., Louisville — The Indemnity Co. ot 
America, Charles A. Lemp, Pres., Pierce 
Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo., reported taken over 


outstanding business of the Transylvania Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. 

Ky., Louisville—Photography—The Pendle- 
ton Studio, 303 W. Broadway, incorporated ; 
Brault C. Pendleton, Pres.; R. C. Pendleton, 
Sec.; specialize in commercial photography. 

La.. Baton Rouge—Paille Baking Co., Inc., 
capital $30,000, chartered; Thos. B. Dupree, 
601 Boyd Ave. 

La., Baton Rouge—Baton Rouge Poster Ad- 
vertising Co., capital $25,000, incorporated ; 
Cc. W. Lamer, Jr., Jack Perie. 

La., Covington—Newspaper—St. Tammany 
Farmer, Inc., capital $15,00, chartered; 5. 
H. Mason, H. K. Goodwyn. 

La., Monroe—Brown Paper Co. reported 
completed plans for $2,000,000 kraft paper 
plant. Company wires: “Report correct; 
Geo. F. Hardy, Engr., 305 Broadway, New 
York City ; contract not let.’”’* 


La.. New Orleans—The Frigidrink Sales 
Co., Ine., chartered; Alfred T. Foster, 729 


Whitney Central Bldg. 

La., New Orleans—Clothing—Famous Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1523 Canal St., received low 
bid from R. P. Farnsworth & Co., Canal Com- 
mercial Bldg., at $44,450 for construction of 
proposed 200x175-ft. plant cor. Tulane Ave. 
and Dorgenois St.; reinforced, concrete, brick 
and cast stone and steel; Jones, Roessle & 
Olschner, Archts., Maison Blanche Bldg.* 

La.. New Orleans—Oil Burners—W. L. Ba- 
ker Corp., capital $250,000, chartered ; W. L. 
Baker, 819 Burgundy St. 

La., Shreveport—Diamond Coffee Mills, Inc., 
capital $50,000, chartered; A. Vickery, 
2496 Creswell St. 

La., Slidell — Hursey Transportation Co., 
Inc., capital $25,000, chartered; Abner Hur- 
sey, New Orleans; T. M. Beyer, Slidell. 

Md., Balnew—Mercantile—Balnew-Progres- 
sive Corp.. capital $25,000, chartered; Alice 
Gray, Annie Murdock. 


Md., Baltimore — Printing — The Modern 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


World Co., 331 N. Charles St., capital 
$100,000, incorporated ; Carter G. Osborn, Jr. 


Md., Baltimore—Roasting Machines—The 
Talbutt Electric Roasting Co., 510 Maryland 
Trust Bldg., capital $1,000,000, incorporated ; 
Ralph Robinson. 


Md., Baltimore—The Victory Shoe Co., 501 
Calvert Bidg., capital $10,000, incorporated ; 
Samuel Blum. 


Md., Baltimore—The Hardware Corp. of 
America, 443 Calvert Bldg., capital $100,- 


000, chartered; Hyman Sandler. 
Md., Baltimore—Printing—John Cox Sons, 


Inc., 5831 York Rd., chartered; Charles L. 
Cox. 
Md., Baltimore — Moving Picture — The 


Grand Co., 3 E. Lexington St., capital $200,- 
000, chartered; Walter D. Pacy. 


Md., Baltimore—Great Eastern Candy Co., 
Inc., 424 E. Saratoga St., has plant, install 
Racine sucker machine, late models and N. 
W. York batch rollers; daily output 200,000 
pure sugar le. hard candy suckers daily. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Candy-Making Ma- 
chinery.)* 

Md., Baltimore—The Welfare Realty and 
Construction Co., Ine., 4001 Forest Park Ave. 
chartered ; Isidor Losin. 






Md., Baltimore—Mercantile—The J. Ed- 
ward Hibline Co., Ine., Continental Bldg., 


capital $100,000; R. E. Lee Young. 

Md., Hagerstown—The Eldridge Milk Co., 
eapital $100,000, incorporated; Archibald F. 
Hyson, Russell A. Eldridge. 

Md., MHyattsville—The Vellencia Hotel 
Corp., capital $100,000, chartered; Grover C. 
Mathai. 

Md., Hyattsville—Dental Supplies—Trucast 
Dental Manufacturing Co., ineorporated ; 
Felice C. Montuori, Charles P. Ryan. 

Miss., Jackson—Ray Wright Sheet Metal 
and Tile Works, incorporated; Ray Wright, 
226 S. State St. 

Miss., Jackson—Plumbers’ Supplies—N. 0. 
Nelson Manufacturing Co., Geo. B. Jones, 
Mer., 435 Madison St., Memphis, Tenn., re- 
ported contemplates establishing branch plant 
to serve central and southern Mississippi: 
construction to begin probably about January 





1927: N. W. Overstreet, Archt., Overstreet 
Bldg., Jackson; A. L. Wilding to be resident 
Mer. 

Mo., Clayton, Ind. Branch of St. Louis— 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Am- 
bler, Pa., has permit $100,000 builcing on St. 
Cyr, 50x150 ft., steel construction. 

Mo., Kansas City—Rochambeau Hotel Co., 
capital $20,000, incorporated; C. H. Kirsh- 
ner, Huntzinger Bldg. 

Mo., Kansas City—Superior Medicine Co., 
eapital $25,000, incorporated; Orville W. 
Ament, C. W. Harding. 

Mo., Mount Vernon—Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., Gaylord Hancock, Mgr., main office, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., reported, building 3-story 
addition to present plant, brick, concrete, 
stone and steel, fireproof construction, 80 ft. 
square, increasing capacity. Company ad- 
vises: “We have not definitely decided where 
we will build condensing plant; are investi- 


gating the Southeast in hopes of finding a 
suitable location.” 

Mo., North Kansas City—United States 
Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 


Ill., advises the following in regard to erec- 
tion of proposed plant: “No equipment 
for plant has been purchased, we employ our 
own engineers and are our own contractors.” 

Mo., Richmond—Building Materials—Ray 
County Sales Co. incorporated; T. L. Green- 
leaf, T. B. Fowler. 

Mo., St. Louis—Jonfil Advertising Co., Inc., 
chartered; T. H. Boyd, 510 Pine St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Woodbine Cleaning & Press- 
ing Parlors incorporated ; Herman Cooperman, 
2917a Labodie St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Milkado Theaters Corp., 
chartered; Ruby Laventhal, 6318 Alamo St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Office Equipment Co., capi- 
tal $10,000, incorporated; Charles E. Salis- 
bury, 6115 Kingsbury St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Clothing—Sheleo Manufac- 
turing Co.. capital $10,000, incorporated ; 
Frank H. Sherwood, 4507 Parkview St. ‘ 

Mo., St. Louis—Preserves—Salomo Food 
Products Co., capital $15,000, incorporated ; 


Wm. Hartman, 4106 Castleman Ave. 
Mo., St. Louis—International Shoe Co., 


1501 Washington St.. has permit for $30,000 
shoe factory at 2131 Hickory St., 1-story, 
100x169 ft., brick, tar*and gravel roof, steam 
heat; construction by owner. 

N. C., Asheville— Metropolitan Cleaners, 
Ine., capital $25,000, chartered; Geo. G. Beall, 
349 Cumberland Ave. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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N. C., Asheville—Cleaning and Pressing— 
Abbott-Knight, Ine., capital $100,000, char- 
tered; J. A. Ware, 60 Austin Ave. 


_N. C., Asheville—The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. reported acquired site on Biltmore Ave., 


probably build plant; Company advises: Do 
not contemplate erecting new building for 


Some two years; 
development. 


N. C., Durham—aA. T. Crutchfield, City 
Purchasing Agent, let contract to Gameweil 
lire Alarm Telegraph Co., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., for 40 fire-alarm boxes and ex- 
tension of fire-alarm system. 


N. C., High Point—S. L. Davis of the 
Southern Chair Co., High Point, and asso- 
clates, acquired machinery of refrigerator 
plant (located in Atlanta, Ga.) and installed 
in plant of the Blue Ridge Hickory Furniture 


purchased site for future 


Co., expending approximately $75,000; will 
manufacture refrigerators. 

N. .. Mount Airy—The City Lunch, Inc., 
capital $25,000, chartered; K. E. Forrest, 
E. D. Wray. 

N. C., Mount Olive—The North Carolina 


Sweet Potato Exchange, Inc., capital $50,000, 
chartered; Z. V. Blount of Faison: E. B. 
Sutton of Calypso. 

N. C., Newport—The Carteret County Fair 
Assn., Ine., capital $50,000, chartered; D. 
Ira Garner, Samuel D. Edwards. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—Fogle Brothers Ce., 
202 Belews Creek Rd., reported, has con- 
tract for construction of addition to build- 
ing occupied by the Sentinel Publishing Co.; 
Northrup & O’Brien, Archts. 

Okla., Muskogee—Muskogee Artificial Limb 
and Appliance Co., G. Lange, Pres., Memorial 
Station (U. S.. Veterans Hospital No. 90), 
contemplates erecting new building, fireproof, 
cencrete floors, composition asphalt roof; 
construction by owners; install punch press, 
nickel-plating outfit, throatless shears, bench 
vise. (See Machinery Wanted—Nickel Plat- 
ing Outfit: Punch Press; Bench Vise.)* 

_Okla., Oklahoma City—A. C. Krepke, 700 
W. Grand St., bas permit for $20,000 film ex- 
change building. 

Okla., Tulsa—Empire Chandelier Manufac- 
turing Co., capital $50,000, incorporated; C. 
Bb. Johnston, W. J. Smiley. : 

8. C., Abbeville—E. W. Gregory and J. L. 
MeMillion reconditioning two _ storerooms; 
will establish bakery. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Bakery Equipment.) 5 

S. C., Charleston—West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., the Fifth Avenue Bldg.. New York 
City, Charles W. Luke, Mgr., advises: “We 
have no idea whatever of constructing plant 
at the present time, and are not likely to do 
so for several years to come: we have no 
plans whatever for the erection of plant of 
any kind.’’* 

Tenn., Kingsport — The Basketeria, 
chartered; J. J. Rogers, T. J. Pierce. 
s Tex., Abilene West Audit Co., capital 
$10,000, incorporated; C. L. West, G. A. 
Cresswell. 

Tex., Amarillo—Herring Hotel, Inc.. 





Inc., 








; capi- 
tay $20,000, chartered; C. T. Herring, Ernest 
Thompson. 

Tex., Borger—Plains Hotel Co., incorpo- 


rated; J. E. Barnett, D. S. Zedick. 

Tex., Brownfield—E. R. Lewis reported ccn- 
templates re-establishing mattress factory. 

Tex., Dallas—City, Frank M. Smith, re- 
ported, will develop playground and park at 
Beverly Drive, Highland Park, install swings, 
slides and other playground apparatus. 

Tex., Dallas—Ervinton Apartments, Inc., 
capital, $18,500 chartered; L. H. Lacy, 2310 
S. Harwood St. 

Tex., Dallas—-Farm and Raneh Publishing 
Co., 3306 Main St., has low bid from Lee R. 
Doughty, 320 E. Ninth St., at $17,024 for con- 
struction of printing plant; 1 story, brick, 
stone, reinforced concrete, fireproof; Lang & 
Witchell, Archts., 300 American Exchange 
Bank Bldg. 

Tex., Dallas—Contractors 
American Nat. Bank Bldg., 
$1,000,000 capital; to be 
Brothers Properties, Inc. 


Tex., El Paso—Sheldon Cafeteria 
chartered; S. B. Ware, J. E. Goodell. 


Tex., Galveston—Shearn Moody of the 
Galveston News acquired controlling inter- 
ests in the Galveston Tribune; will be 
merged with the News under single owner- 
ship ; will publish. 

Tex., Houston — Washington Square News 
Publishing Co., incorporated; F. W. Duncan, 
2414 Shearn St. 

Tex., Houston—J. E. Burton Packing Co., 
Inc., capital $10,000, chartered; J. E. Burton, 
104 Milam St. 








Smith Brothers, 
organized with 
known as Smith 





Corp., 
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Tex., Houston—Simon Hubig Co., Windsor 
Jones, Sec., 819 Washington Ave., let con- 
tract to Thomas M. Murray, Second Natl. 
Bank Bldg., at $23,500 for construction of 
new building at W. Capitol and Henderson 
St., 1 story, 50x100 ft., brick and concrete, 
finished in white ename] brick; install new 
ovens and other equipment; daily output 
1800 pies; Frank J. Singleton, Archt., Con- 
tinental Bank Bldg., Fort Worth.* 

Tex., Laredo—Bruno Wolf and G. E. Reuth- 
enger, owners, let contract to H. B. Zachary 
for bakery building, brick, steel and concrete 
construction ; automatic machinery ; capacity 
2400 loaves per hour; estimated cost $35,000. 





Tex., Laredo—The Axtee Hotel Co. incor- 
porated; August Richter, B. M. Alexander. 

Tex., Lubbock Avalanche-Journal Pub- 
lishing Co. increased capital, $30,000 to 
$75,000: changed name from the Plains 
Journal, Ine. 

Tex., San Antonio—Ideal Homes Co., capi- 


tal $25,000, incorporated; J. P. Canady, 942 
W. Mistletoe St. 

Tex., San Antonio—Guarantee Roofing Co., 
capital $20,000, incorporated ; J. A. Williams, 
2419 Wyoming St. 

Tex., Sugarland—Imperial Sugar Co. re- 
ported plans erecting plant addition con- 
sisting of panhouse, located between the old 
refinery and latest addition, will probably 
connect the two units about January 1, 1927, 
capacity of plant running at full time will 
melt 4000 bags or 1,320,000 lbs. sugar daily, 
present melting capacity 3400 bags; Com- 
pany wires: “Doing work ourselves; M. R. 
Wood, local Mgr.; contractors for fabricated 
steel and tanks, Houston Structural Steel Co., 
Houston, Tex.; vacuum pan and condenser, 
Bauerle & Morris, Philadelphia, Pa.: centrifu- 
gal machines, Western States Machine Co., 
New York City; granulators by Heresey Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass.” 

Tex., Vernon—Wilbarger Hotel Co., capital, 
$25,000. incorporated; Ernest Thompson, G. 
Ray Smith. 

Tex., Waco— Standard Paving Co., 524 
Provident Bldg., increased capital, $40,000 to 
$100,000. 

Tex... Waskom—The O’Banion Building Co. 
incorporated; G. L. Jones, M. } O’Banioen. 

Va., Hopewell— Chamber of Commerce, 
Robt. L. Morris, Asst. See., interested in 
establishment of sweet potato curing-house, 
using electric apparatus or other equipment 
for drying process. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Sweet Potato Curing-house.) 

Va., Hopewell—Hopewell Funeral Parlors, 
Inc., capital $25,000, chartered ; D. T. Gornto, 
T. A. Buford. 

Va., Portsmouth—Isaac Fass, Inc., Colum- 
bia St., let contract to F. A. Drake, High St., 
for $30,000 addition, 150x80 ft., brick, steel 
and concrete, sand and gravel roof, concrete 
floor: daily output 150 tons of ice; install 
fish handling equipment; all purchased.* 

Va., Richmond—Jefferson-Lafayette The- 
atres, Inc., increased captial, $300,000 to 
$500,000; changed name from Kendler-Zim- 
merman Co., Inc. 

Va., Richmond — Tobacco — Philip Morris 
Consolidated recently organized, 44 W. 18th 
St., New York City, reported, acquired con- 
trol of Continental Tobacco Co.; purchased 
109x159-ft. site corner 20th and Cary Sts. 
for erection of $250,000 factory; new plant 
will be maintained along with present fac- 
tory at 20th and Main Sts. Company wires: 
“Continental Tobacco Co. has been acquired 
by Philip Morris Consolidated, Inc.; plans 
for new factory at Richmond have not pro- 
gressed beyond buying land.” 

Va., Roanoke—James R. Rohr building 
steam laundry on W. Beverly St., cost be- 
tween $45,000 snd $50,000. 

Va., Scottsville—D. H. Pitts, Box 175, 
interested in establishment of paper pulp 
plant. (See Machinery Wanted—Paper Pulp 
Grinding Machinery.) 

W. Va., Fairmont—The Fairmont Manufac- 
turing Co., L. W. Brile, V.-P., advises: Com- 
pany has offices at its plant, Fairmont, and 
at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City: has 
established modern aluminum rolling mills to 
manufacture aluminum sheets. coils, circles. 
strips, body sheets and aluminum plates of 
every description, from the very narrowest 
to the very widest commercial limits; plants 
and equipment are of the latest and most 
effective type obtainable; all sales communi- 
eations addressed to New York City office.* 

W. Va.. Wheeling—Sport Clothing Co., 
eapital $150.000. incorporated; M. Bachen- 
heimer, 206 S. Front St., Wheeling. 


Motor Bus Lines and Terminals 


Ga., Waycross—J. G. Hardiston and J. 
Meredith Gerow, 1434 Daniel Ave., Norfolk, 
Va.. ask franchise for operating bus line. 

La., Alexandria—City Comn. reported will 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


purchased 
Address 


inaugurate system of bus lines; 
25 passenger street car type buses. 
Mayor Foisy. 


Mo., Kansas City—The Overland Interstate 
Bus Co., capital $24,000, incorporated; Wm. 
Martin Brown, 2904 Tracy St. 


. Tenn., Columbia — Gerald and Lawrence 
Howard reported will lease bus terminal build- 
ing to be erected by Hardison Motor Co.; 
equip with waiting rooms, etc.:; operate bus 
line from Columbia to Savannah, connecting 
with bus lines out of Nashville. 


Tenn., Memphis—The Independent Coach 
Line with terminus at Washington Ave. and 
Front St., will operate line between Memphis 
and Halls. 


Tenn., Nashville—Dixie Coaches. Inc., cap- 
ital $25,000, chartered; Foster Hume, Jr., 
Telephone Bldg., operate bus line from Mash- 
ville and Clarksville via Springfield, Adams 
and Cedar Hill; purchase two 24-passenger 
Fageol parlor cars. 


Tenn., Nashville—The Tennessee Transpor- 
tation Co., an auxiliary of the Nashville Rail- 
way and Light Co., has permit to operate 
5 bus lines through city and into suburbs. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Filling Stations 


Ga., Waycross—Dr. Huey of Homerville has 
permit for erection of filling station corner 
Louis and State Sts. 

La., Baton Rouge—Baton Rouge Tire Co., 
Inec., capital $15,000, chartered; W. M. Bar- 
row, Louisiana Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

La., Elton—Buller Motor Co., Ine., capital 
$10,000, chartered; A. Buller, J. T. Jordan. 

La., Leesville—Copeland-Buick Automobile 
Agency reported will erect $60,000 sales and 
garage building, 1-story, 79x102 ft., reinforced 
concrete and brick; F. W. Steinmann & Son, 
Arehts., 411 Jacinto Bldg., Beaumont, Tex., 
receiving bids. 

La., New Iberia—LeBlanc & Broussard, 
Inc., capital $30,000, chartered; J. G. Le- 
Blane, H. J. Broussard. 

Miss., Gulfport—Edwards-Brown Tire Co., 
capital $10,000, incorporated; Edwin W. Ed- 
wards, Thos. R. Brown. 

Mo.. Fredericktown—<Auto Service, Inc., 
capital $15,000, chartered; C. L. Whitener, 
L. D. Farrar. 

Mo.. Jefferson City —- Decker Motor Co., 
capital $100,000, incorporated ; E. W. Decker, 
Oittilie B. Hess. 

Mo., Maplewood — Armstrong-Gatzweiler 
Motor Co., capital $25.000, incorporated ; 
Percival J. Gatzweiler, 7537 Jerome St. 

Mo., St. Louis—Automobile Accessories— 
H. C. Merry, Inc.. capital $15.000, chartered ; 
H. C. Merry, 3207 Halliday St. 

Mo.. St. Louis—Automobile Accessories— 
Kex Co., Ine., capital $10,000, chartered : 
Harry G. Welder, 5849 Etzel St. 

Mo., Webster Groves—Motor Inn Service 
Co., 625 E. Lockwood St., incorporated; Ar- 
thur V. Lashly. 

N. C., Asheville—Market Street Investment 
Co., Market St., capital $62,000, incorporated, 
Geo. H. Wright, Sec.; probably erect garage, 
ete. 

S. C., Anderson—Standard Oil Co., S. 
Main St., will replace filling station with 
new structure, brick and stucco. 

N. C.. Durham—Durham Taxi Co. merged 
into Yellow Cab Co., capital $50,000, incor- 
porated; S. R. High, 717 Burch Ave.; plans 
erecting garage, service station, etc. 

Tenn., Chattanooga J. H. Alday Motor 
Co. will soon begin construction of $65,000 
sales and service building cor. McCallie Ave. 
and Magnolia St.: 2-story, brick and concrete, 
ee Louis Bull, Archt., Volunteer Life 

Idg. 


Tenn.. 





Nashville—Nashville Railway & 
Light Co. reported has permit for $20.000 
building on Fourth Ave., temporary garage 
for service cars used in connection with new 
bus lines. 

Tex., Amarillo—Jordan Motor Sales Co., 
capital $40,000, incorporated; Porter Sliger, 
Charles Hausauer. 

Tex., Decatur— Bruce Bulgard reported 
will erect 2-story, 50x70 ft. garage and room- 
ing house; Harris H. Roberts, Archt., 45¢ 
Harvey-Snider Bldg., Wichita Falls; day 
labor. 

Tex., Del Rio—Del Rio Motor Co. increased 
capital to $15,000: changed name from 
Weathersbee-Foster Motor Co. 

Tex., El Paso—Border Motor Co., 810 Mon- 
tana St., increased capital $30,000 to $60,000. 


Tex.. Idalou—Idalou Motor Co., capital, 
$25,000, incorporated; P. G. Stokes, Ed. 
Hughes. 
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Tex., Pampa—Rose Motor Co. let contract 
to Elmer S. James, 1919 Buchanan St., Ama- 
rillo, for 1-story, 70x140-ft. garage, brick and 
steel, estimated cost $30,000. 


Tex., San Antonio—Gulf Refining Co., 
Presa and Leigh Sts., let contract to Heath 
& Kinsey Construction Co., 408 Builders Ex- 
change Bldg., for filling station, 1-story, 
brick, steel and concrete. 


Tex., San Antonio—Guarantee Motor Car 
Co., J. F. Hagan, 702 San Pedro Ave., con- 
templates erecting 3-story, 115x140-ft. auto- 
mobile sales and service building, concrete 
and stone tile, concrete floor, parking facili- 
ties on roof: estimated cost $80,000; plans 
in process of making, nothing definite; Har- 


vey P. Smith, Archt., Natl. Bank of Com- 
merce. Address equipment proposals to J. P. 
Hagan.* 


Tex., Vernon—Mullins Motor. €o., capital 
—_” incorporated; Bailey Mullins, Earl 
North. 


Tex., Wichita Falls—Lynn Warren plans 
or a asa l-story, 50x100 ft., garage, day 
apor. 


a Va., Norfolk— Automobile Accessories — 
Green Bros., Inc., capital $10,000, chartered: 
J. I. Green, 841 Redgate Ave. 
= Va., Norfolk—Kline Chevrolet Sales Corp., 
731 Granby St., capital $20,000, chartered ; 
Irving B. Kline. 

Va., Norfolk — Mid-City Garage, capital 
$20,000, incorporated; E. C. Weeten, City 
Hall and Boush St.; Samuel E. Forwood. 


Railways 


Miss., Lena—Jackson & Eastern Railway 
has let grading contracts for 40 mi, extension 
Lena to Jackson; S. K. Jones Construction 
Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 21 mi.; Dyess Con- 
struction Co., Jackson, Miss., 19 mi. 

W. Va., Rupert—Sewell Valley Railroad 
has applied to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to build éxtension from 
near Rupert to near Duo, W. Va., 12 mi.; 
T. W. Raine is president at Rainelle, W. Va. 


Railway Shops and Terminals 
Fla., Pensacola — See Miscellaneous Con- 


struction. 


Roads, Streets and Paving 





Large sums are being expended for roads, 
streets and paving in connection with Land 
Development operations. Details will be 
found under that classification. 





Proposed Construction 


Ala., Dothan—City, A. D. Whiddon, Mayor, 

plans paving and laying sidewalks on Burde- 
shaw St., Foster to Oates. 
_ Ala., Phenix City—City plans paving, lay- 
ing sidewalks, curbs and gutters on Broad 
St., from Fifth to south end of overhead 
bridge over Central of Georgia R. R., on Rail- 
road St. Address City Clk. 


Ala., Selma—Dallas County, W. W. Vaughan, 
County Judge, contemplates 53 mi. road build- 
ing, cost $200,000. See Financial News— 
Bond Issues Proposed. 


Ark., Rogers—H. H. Miller, Sec., Board of 
Improvement, Paving Dist. No. 13, receives 
bids Nov. 10 for pavement, curbs, gutters and 
storm sewers in Dist.; W. L. Winters, Engr., 
Fort Smith. 


Fla., Bushnell — Sumter County Commrs. 
plan completing 7 hard surfaced roads and 
building 2 roads: Tarrytown east to Sloan's 
Ridge, $35,000; Center Hill to Norton’s Cross- 
ing, $7000 ; Bushnell west to Weed’s Landing; 
Bushnell south via St. Catherine to county 
line near Rerdell, $40,000; Sumterville west 
to Panasajjkee Outlet, $60,000; Coleman east 
to intersection wih Wildwood-Leesburg road, 
$15,000; Wildwood west to river at Rutland; 
from Beville’s Corner north to Sumterville, 
$70,000; Oxford northwesterly to Somter- 
Marion County line, $30,000. See Financial 
News—Bond Issues Proposed. 


Fla., Jacksonville—City Commn., M. W. 
Bishop, Clk., receives bids Nov. 1 for 18,624 
sq. yds. vitrified brick on limerock base; 
80,979 sq. yds. 6-in. concrete pavement, bitum- 
inous mat; 16,212 sq. yd. 7-in. concrete pave- 
ment; 22,947 sq. yd. asphaltic concrete, on 
eoncrete base; 27,484 sq. yd. asphaltic con- 
crete, natural lake asphalt on concrete base; 
950 sq. yd. asphaltic concrete, on limerock 
base; 7720 sq. yd. asphaltie concrete, natural 
lake asphalt on limerock base; plans from 
City Engr. ; 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Fla., Jacksonville—Duval County Commrs., Md., Baltimore-—-Board of Awards received Norwood- Mt. Grove, 15,199 cu. yd. excava- 
Frank Brown, Clk., receive bids Nov. 1 for low bid from Baltimore Asphalt Block & Tile tion, 13,288 cu. yd. paving; Bollinger Coun- 
on roadway and concrete Co., 1320 N. Monroe St., at $43,995 to pave ty, reflooring 4 bridges on road rfom Marble 
pavement on street car track over McGirts Mount Royal Terrace (Lake Drive) from Hill, south, 627 ft. bridge with amiesite, over 
Creek bridge. under construction, on Orange W hitelock St. to Fairview Ave. and smooth Castor River Diversion Channel; 3 bridges 
Park road - nlans from T. B. Carrick, County pave Norwood Ave., Ferndale to Hamilton with concrete, 203 ft. over Crooked Creek. 

” at A Ave., concrete base.* 1538 ft. over Hurricane Creek, 83 ft. over 


asphalt pavement 


Bridge Engr. Ho :) <s ile: i i 
ia oa — g Creek; plans on file; H. B. Piepmeier, 
Fla., Miami Shores — Town, Edward C. , Md., Salisbury—City plans oil ant stone State Highway Engr. 
Doug sherty, Clk., plans grading and drainage treatment on 7 streets, including Isabella, ; 
ot See F inancial News—Bond Issues East Church St.; F. H. Dryden, City Engr. Mo., Huntsville—Randolph County plans 
on streets. + : i = : hard "surfacing Highways Nos. 10 and 20. 
vepened. : Miss., Brookhaven—City, Perry A. Coker, Address County Commrs. See Financial 
Fla., Palatka—City plans street and side- CIk., receives bids Nov. 2 for 5942 sq. yd. News—Bond Issues Proposed. 
walk improvement, cost $45,000. Address gravel excavation, 5942 sq. yd. rock asphalt M Kirksvill : 
‘ty Clk. See Financial News—Bond Issues Wearing surface, vitrified brick pavement, 0., Kirksville—Adair County plans hard 
wey ie. 8 — . Willite sheet asphalt, Warrenite bitulithic surfacing Highway No. 6 across county, also 
rroposed. pavement, 7-in. 1:2:3 plain concrete pave- bridge across Chariton River. Address Coun- 


Fla., Sanford—City Comn. plans paving ment, 6-in. vibrolithic concrete pavement, ty Commrs. See Financial News—Bond Issues 
% eity thoroughfares, 24 ft. wide, with rock 114-in. Lake asphalt binder, and wearing sur- Proposed. 


. ace . ing Uni Ave., 5 streets face, one fillite sheet asphalt and one : 
~* sourer ~ vicina. ote. ae om reek asphali ' «-Byny gie'ant ten City N. C., Goldsboro—Wayne County Highway 
in Pinehurst subdivision, . Rage es : . Comn. receives bids Nov. 15 for 8 mi. grading 
Fla., Sarasota—Sarasota County Commrs., , : between Genoa Crossroads and Grantbam 
O. FE. Roesch, Clk., receives bids Nov. 4 to Miss., Gulfport— Harrison County Road _ Store; plans on file; Sam D. Scott, Engr. 
surface treat 3 : 1% mi. Wilkinson , fustis. MeManus, Clk., re- _ : F _ 
hot surface treat 3 roads: 1% mi. W Protection Comn., Eustis. MeManu k., re Okla., Enid—State Highway Comn., Okla- 


MeIntosh Rd., 2 mi. Venice Byway Rd., 1.10 ceives bids Noy. 15 to build and complete : hae bs a a a ae » : 
Fruitville Rd.; plans from Norman G._ system of road protection; 53,481 lin. ft. con- homa City, receives bids Nov. 3 for 9 mi. 
Ae rete wi =o aate asins. 53.481 li f concrete east and west through Enid; esti- 
Ener. crete wall, 173 catch basins, 53,481 lin, ft. ated cost $100,000: J. M. Page. State Hiet 
Fla., Williston—Williston Development Co., Sidewalk and curb, 16,071 lin. ft. 6 to 24 in. rong Nema $100, ; J. M. Page, State High 
I H ‘MeLeod, Pres. Williston and Tampa, Concrete or clay_pipe, 12,600 Ibs. extra steel WY “ngr. 
4 . COU, Too oe “ j yi > 73 Q7. » 4 » re ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ * 
plan paving boule- reinforcement, 475,874 cu. yd. dredged earth South Carolina—State Highway Dept., Co- 


mi 
Corson, County 


developers of Baker Place, . ° 4 » ‘ “ho ur ’ ine ; : P > “ 

vard aawese other streets and lay sidewalks fill; plans from Hobart D. Shaw, Ch. Engr., lumbia, receives bids Nov. 10 for 4 roads and 

in residential section of their subdivision. Gulfport. bridge: Hampton County, 16.693 mi., Route 
Ga.. Atlanta—City, Walter A. Sims, Mayor, Miss., Liberty—Amite County Board of 1. between Varnville and Yemasse, 28,000 


. * “ . » ~ ® 2 slav-oravel - Ne r ‘ a ir d x ; 
ind Fulten County Commrs. plan expending Supvrs., E. G. Nelson, Clk., receives bids tons clay gravel ; Saluda County, 7.315 mi. 
450.000 to widen, grade and pave Courtland Nov. 1 for 4 mi. graveling and drainage struc- top-soll road, Route —* from point north of 
Bigrweed Ave. to Ponce de Leon. tures, Mixon and Bonds road, Road Dist. No. ‘Saluda to point near Saluda River; 60,341 


St.. _ . yds. excavation, 2° , 906 cu. yds. top-soil 
: . es 5; plans on file. cu. yus. excavation, £2,000 cu. yds. top-s 

G: it. artersville—Board of Ald mee. = I surfacing, 20,850 lbs. reinforcing steel; An 

c e * m, Mayor, receives bids Oct. rad nag Miss., McComb— Pike County Board of derson County, reconstruct and floor Alford’'s 

street improvement and storm drainage: guypyrs.. Magnolia, receives bids Nov. 8 for Bridge approaches, Route 8; Jasper County. 


12,082 sq. yd. Finley Method Type , a. .511 mi. paved highway in McComb, concrete 3.347 mi., Route 33, from end of Project S- 
Finley sheet asphalt on o-in. concrete base, or brick: plans from H. C. Dietzer, State 597-A, through Tillman, to Survey Sta. 692- 


3865 sq. yd. gees ee tin ht or Highway Engr., Jackson. 19; 19.903 ecu. yds. excavation. 3035 Ibs. re- 
000 brick catch basins, 2 lin. . 15 an - : . inforcing steel; Chester County, 2.983 mi. 
s in. pipe; plans from Thows A. Upshaw, _Miss., Meridian—Lauderdale County Board top-soil, Route’ 91, between Lockhart. and 
City Clk., and Knox T. Thomas, Engr. of Supvrs. receives bids Nov. 4 for 11 mi. Yerk County line, 53.083 cu. yds. excavation, 


Ga., Dalten—City receives bids Nov. 1 for grade and gravel road, from Meridian ts 10.387 Ibs. reinforcing steel: plans on file 
ibout 20,000 sq. yds. penetration asphalt Newton County line, ineluding concrete _an¢ and from Div. Engrs.; Ben M. Sawyer, State 
‘on residential streets. Address City steel bridges; plans from H. C. Dietzer, State Highway Commr. 
Highway Engr., Jackson. ‘ 
Mercer County Fiscal Miss.. Philadelphia—Board of Aldermen. S. C., Greenville—Greenville County plans 
: mi. roads. cost J. V. Welsh, Clk., receives bids Nov. 2 for Paving 7 roads: 20 mi. Greenville-Henderson- 
i. of 8, s 7. . . . * . « - os e = +} © > a 
bout $831,000; George W. Edwards, County sidewalks, other drains and appurtenances ae ag ore ag tes onal Aug on 
ine Seo Financial News—Bond Issues on 8 streets, including Main, Myrtle, Pecan ; iedmont, Dunham’s Bridge and Easley roa 
Smanet, ee ae plans on file; A. B. McGraw, Mayor. Address County Commrs. 
opose : . . " . *ssee—Dept. of Highways and Public 
ye tat : me OO Miss., Sardis—Panola County Board of Tennessee—Dept. snways 3 
oul ; -Louisiana Highway Commn., oe " - ~ rs . Torka yachvilloe —atwan tke - a 
> — a cae ong « Om Nov. 11 to furnish Supvrs. receives bids Nov. 1 for about 3 mi. Works, Nashville, sth pies bids Dee. 17 for 
Baton Rouge, rec baila 3 roads. Grant &ravel road, Pleasant Grove Road Dist. ; plans grading and draining 5 roads aid 10 bridges: 
gravel for one and to build o 5. ‘ from J. A. Carter, Clk. Unicoi County. 9.4 mi. State Highway No. 


paving on 
Clk.* 

Ky., Harrodsburg 
Court plans rebuilding 31 


Parish, 1.761 mi.. Pollock-Jena Highway, from : : : ° 36, including 4 bridges, Erwin to Carter Coun- 
eravel road north of Fishville. to Federal Aid Missouri—State Highway Comn., Jefferson ty line: Crockett County, 14.5 mi. State Hich- 


Project 164-A: 3.03 mi., Pollock-Jena High City, receives bids Nov. 4 for 24 roads and way No. 20, including 2 bridges. Dyer County 
way. from about 2 mi. north of Fishville to 24 bridges: Atchison County, 4.910 and Soe line to Alamo: Giese Corres Counties, 14.6 
earth approach to Little River bridge; Ten- mi. 30-ft. graded earth, Tarkio north, 170. mi. State Highway No. . between Milan and 
aas Parish. 16.5 mi., St. Joseph-Winnsboro cu yd. excavation, bridge over creek, tWO  fruntingdon, except fror m Atwood to McLe- 
Highway, from point about 6 mi. southwest of 12x12 boxes ; Nodaway County, i ~ mt. aad moresville. including 4 bridges; Lauderdale 
St. Jeseph, on St. Joseph-Ferriday gravel 3.828 mi. 30-ft. graded earth, Maryvi ©- County, 23 mi. State Highway No. 19. be- 
road. to noint near Saddle Tree Lake: plans Ravenwood Rd.. 157,250 cu. yd. excavation, tween Ashport and Haywood County line; 
on file; W. B. Robert, State Highway Engr. bridges over Mozingo Branch and Long yicigs County. 17 mi. Stite Highway No. 58 
-— isi Highway Branch two 50-ft. and two 30-ft. and two hetween Decatur and Rone County line; C 
La,, Baton Rouge — Louisiana oh 40-ft. deck girders; Caldwell County, 1.846 N. Bass, State Highwa ommr. — _ 
Commn.. Baton Houge, receives bids Nov. 1! mi. 18-ft. gravel, Hamilton-Kingston. 1816 8s, * 4 yr 
for 12.672 mi.. Baton Rouge-New Orleans 4,’ vq. excavation: Benton County, 3.713 mi. Tenn., Loudon—Dept. of Highways and 
Highway: Boton Rouge Parish, from Baton 4° 3.843 mi. 30-ft. graded earth, Warsaw, Public Works, Nashville, receives bids Nov. 
Rouge te Hope Villa. along Jefferson Highway. north and south, 132.644 cu. yd. excavation. 12 for 4 mi. State Highway No. 1, between 
2-in. bituminous concrete, (modified — In Cass County, 3.977 mi. and 4.147 mi. 18- Roane County line and Eaton’s Cross Roads, 
type). 2%-in. sheet asphalt and 2-in. Warren- fr. gravel, Pleasant Hill east, 100.583 cu. yd. Loudon County; C. N. Bass, State Highway 
ite bitulithic wearing surface on Portland exeayation. 10.132 cu. yd. paving; bridges Commr. 


















































cement concrete base; mans on file; W. B. over Crawford Fork and Tank Creek. four Texas—State Highway Dept., Austin, re 
Robert. State Highway Engr. 45-ft. and two &@-ft. deck girders; Miller ceives bids Nov. 16 for 2 roads: Bexar Coun- 


La., Crowley—Acadia Parish Police Jury County. 4.880 mi. and 1.203 mi. 18-ft. gravel ty, 9.152 mi. grading, drainage structures 
plans building and maintaining 30 to 40 mi. and .322 mi. and 3.200 mi. 30-ft. graded and gravel surfacing, State Highway No. 
road, Fourth Ward, connecting main arteries earth, Tuscumbia, north and south, 87.702 3, Castroville road, from point 7.85 mi. west 
with gravel roads of other parishes, cost cu. yd. excavation, 6492 cu. yd. paving; of city limits of San Antonio to Medina 
150.000. See Financial News—Bond Issues bridges over Dog Creek and Cat-tail Creek, County line. A. C. Pancoast, County Engr. ;: 
Proposed. srushy and Barren Fork and Creek, 13 40-ft. Galveston County, 3.111 mi. grading, drain- 

De Ridder —Lovisiana Highway “eck girders, two 6x4 culverts; Morgan Coun- age structures and concrete pavement, State 
: La., “ R sak seceiven "hide Mov. 2 oF: 4.198 mi, and 3.473 mi. 30-ft. graded earth, Highway No. 6, from southerly end of Gal- 
Commn.. ge a bnild 19.287 mi. De Versailles, west. 75,526 en. yd. excavation; veston County to west line of Forty-eichth 
to furnish gravel and hv ; oy nd Cal. ridges over Haw Creek. Fisher Branch, st.; C. C. Washington, County Engr.: plans 
Quincy-Texss Highway, Beauregard an rf Gabriel Fork, branch of Middle Fork, Mid- on file and from County Eugrs.; A. C. Love, 








easieu Parishes. from noint in De Qniney, e Fork, deck girders, box culverts, etc. 

along K. C. S. R. R., through Lucas, Tunita OF Wn Goss hee > 18-ft. gravel, State Highway Engr. 

and Starks. to noint 2 mi. west of Sterks: Warrenton. north. 27,187 cu. yd. excavation, Tex., Albany ety. Eomars 
nions on file; W. B. Robert, State Highway 4539 eu. yd. paving; bridge over creek. 8x6 Dyess, County Judge, plans 17.358 mi. grad- 
Ener box; Jefferson County, reflooring 233-ft. ing and ae ee 18, estimated 

La.. Jennings—City Comn. plans street nav- bridge with bituminous surfacing, on road cost $68,260; J. E. Pirie, County Engr. 

ing, cost $75.000. See Financial News—Bond from Cedar Hill, west; Pulaski County, Tex., Alice—Jim Wells County, R. R. Mul- 
Issues Proposed.* 3.497 mi. 18-ft. gravel, Dixon, south, 29,57 len, County Judge, receives bids Nov. 1 for 


ne cu. yd. excavation, 4396 cu. vd. paving; Stone 9.788 mi. grading and bridges, Highway No. 
_ La-. Tonesboro-—Louisiang Highway comm County. bridge on .257 mi. Galena Rd., west, 12-A, Alice to Duval County line: F. FE. Hess. 
saton oe yg ag eat _- a ever James River, deck girders, arches; Res. Engr.; A. C. Love, State Highway Engr., 
Hichwae  dnekcon” Parish, from. Linealn. Teney County, reflooring 539-ft. bridge over Austin.* 
J ackeon Parish line to Vernon: plans on file; - ag a Rg 4 a eng hg a, ae Tex., Austin—State Highway Dept. receives 
W. B. Robert. State Highway Ener. concrete, on road from Branson, south: Dent ids Nov. 8 to grade, reshoulder. construct 
La.. New Orleans—City, Arthur J. O’ Keefe yee es OTR aa 18-ft emt ig Salem-Lick- concrete drainage structures and surface with 
taser. siene Gaubiing waved Gbeeek wileemh. eg 1966 cu: a em. ration. . crushed gravel 6.63 mi. State Highway No. 
Mayor, plans doubling, ps street | eeg «= ss E ORa., 1000 cu. ya. excay : 71, Travis County. Del Valle-Garfield road, 
See Financial. News—Bond Issues Proposed. In Texas County, 4.499 mi. 18-ft. gravel, from Montonolis Bridze to Onion Creek; 
Md.. Baltimore—Board of Awards receives Selem-Licking Rd., 43,268 cu. yd. excavation, plans on file and from O. Leonard, County 
hide Nov. 3 to grade. curb and pave with 5651 cu. yd. naving; 4.886 mi. 18-ft. gravel, Engr.: A. C. Love, State Highway Ener. 





9740 sa. vd. sheet asvhalt on conerete base Cabool-Howell County line, 4868 cu. yd. ex- : ‘ . 
ang Be yA No. 375: plans on file: cecavation. 6115 cu. yd. paving: 3.428 mi. 18-ft. Tex., Austin — Travis County Commrs. 
Stewart Purcell. Highways Ener.: B. L. gravel, Mt. Grove-Cabool. 3428 cu. yd. exca- Court plans — 5.32 mi. Pfingerville 
Crozier, Ch. Engr.; Howard W. Jackson, vation, 4308 on. yd. paving; Wrieht County, road, from Katy . R. conerete bridge at 

or. ‘er 2.478 mi., 3.652 mi. and 3.471 mi. 18-ft. gravel, Pflugerville to W . th County line; cost 


Mayor. 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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$30,188; J. R. Riley, County Commr., super- 
vising construction; Oflie Leonard, County 
Engr. 

Tex., Baird—State Highway Comn., Austin, 
received low bid from E. F. Bucy & Son, Ris- 
ing Sun, at $16,540, for 5.469 mi. grading 
and drainage structures, State Highway No. 
1, Callahan County, Baird to Clyde; T. H. 
Webb, County Engr.* 

Tex., Beaumont—City, Ollie J. Bloyd, Mer., 
plans street paving, cost $325,000. See 
Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 


Tex., Brenham—Washington County, J. H. 
Chappell, County Judge, receives bids Nov. 
to improve 2 roads: Brenham-Wesley and 
2renham-Latium, 88,000 cu. yd. excavation ; 
plans on file. 


Tex., Brownsville—City Comn, plans street 
improvement, cost $300,000. See Financial 
News—Bond Issues Proposed.* 


Tex., Carthage—Panola County, Thos. E. 
Boren, County Judge, plans .51 mi. concrete, 
Highway No. 64, east from Carthage; esti- 
mated cost $14,850; 2000 ft. concrete pave- 
ment, Highway No. 8, north from Carthage ; 
estimated cost $11,000; D. E. Martin, County 
Engr. 

Tex., Coldspring—San Jacinto County, D. 
M. Love, County Judge, plans 15,15 mi. grad- 
ing, bridges and gravel surfacing, Coldspring- 
Huntsville road, Coldspring to Walker County 
line: estimated cost $196,800; J. R. Spiller, 
County Engr. 

Tex., Comanche—Comanche County, R. A. 
Luker, County Judge, plans 15.211 mi. grad- 
ing, bridges and gravel surfacing, Highway 
No. 10, from Erath County line west; W. H. 
Garrett, Engr. 

Tex., Corpus Christi—Neuces County, Jesse 
Wright, County Judge, plans 1.6 mi. 18-ft. 
lime rock base, 1-in. rock asphalt top, High- 
wavy No. 16, from end of Federal Aid Project 
241 to Corpus Christi; estimated cost $36,- 
000; H. Levison, Engr. 


Tex., El Paso—El Paso County Commrs., 
E. B. McClintock, County Judge, received low 
bid from El Paso Bitulithic Co., 160 N. 
Piedras St., at $60.464 for Topeka Mix, and 
$61.987 for Warrenite bitulithic on 1.987 mi. 
Highway No. 1.* 

Tex., Fort Worth—City, O. E. Carr, Megr., 
considering extension and improvement of Rio 
Grande Ave., being connecting link between 
Fort Worth-Dallas Pike and Camp Bowie 
Blvd.: Park Board contemplates gravel road 
between Trinity and Forest Parks. 

Tex., Franklin—Robertson County, Joe Y. 
MeNutt, County Judge, plans 3.5 mi. grading, 
bridges and gravel surfacing, Highway No. 
143, Hearne to Brazos’ River; estimated cost 
$73.300 ; A. R. Leckie, Engr. 

Tex., Georgetown—City plans paving 2 ad- 
ditional streets. Address City Clk. 

Tex., Houston —City, O. F. Holcombe, 
Mayor, received low bid from A. M. Arnold 
& Co., Summer and Elder Sts., at $69,706, to 
pave Calhoun St., Austin to Baldwin ; Scott 
Schambaugh, $37,340, to pave Capitol, Car- 
rollton to St. Emanuel, and at $42.367 to 
pave Dunlavy St., Bissonett to Richmond 
road; Smith Brothers, American Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, $54.540, for Franklin St., San 
Jacinto to Chartress.* 

Tex., Houston —City, O. F. Holcombe, 
Mayor. appropriated $9000 to pave Elmen St., 
Westheimer road to Haddon; $9500 for Com- 
Hamilton to Buffalo; J. C. McVea, 


= 


merce. 
City Engr. 
Tex., Houston — City, O. F. Holcombe, 


Mayor, plans roadways to Turning Basin, cest 
$1.500,000: McGregor Drive, $300.000; per- 
manent paving. $250,000; J. C. MeVea, City 


Engr. See Financial News—Bond Issues Pro- 
posed.* 
Tex., Houston — City, O. F. Holcombe, 


Mayor, received low bid from Texas Willite 
Rood Construction Co., Standard Bldg., at 
$17,980 for permanent paving on Hutchins 
St. 

Tex., Kerrville—Kerr County, Lee Wallace, 
County Judge, plans grading. bridges and 
erushed stone surfacing, Highway No. 41, 
Rock Springs road, from Mountain Home to 
Real Connty line: estimated cost $218.000: 
W. KE. Simnson Co.. Engrs., 414 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg.. San Antonio. 

Tex., Laredo—Webb County, H. Winslow, 
Covnty Judge, plans 48 mi. Highway No. 
12-A. from Laredo to Duval County line: 
T. E. Huffman, County Engr. See Financial 
News—Bond Issues Proposed. 

Tex., Lufkin—City. V. R. Smitham, Megr., 
receives bids Nov. 15 to pave courthouse 
square with concrete. 6500 sa. yd. 5-in. rein- 
foreed 1: 2: 4 enoncrete. 2700 lin. ft. com- 
hined eurhb and gutter, 2030 cu. yd. excava- 
tion: plans on file. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Tex., Midland — City, B. Frank Haag, 
Mayor, plans street paving; cost $25,000. 
See Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 


Tex., San Antonio—Bexar County, Augus- 


tus McCloskey, County Judge, plans widen- 
ing Fredericksburg road to 100 ft.; A. C. 
Pancoast, County Engr. 


Tex., Rockdale—City plans permanent street 
paving, cost $125,000. Address The Mayor. 
See Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed. 


Tex., Wichita Falls—City plans street pav- 
ing; eost $150,000; W. E. McBroom, Sec. 
See Financial News—Bond Issues Proposed.* 


Va., Charles City—Charles City County 
Board of Supvrs. plans improving 4.39 mi. 
24-ft. wide road, between Out Gate, on Sandy 


Point and Barret’s Ferry; cost about $16,- 
774. See Financial News—Bond Issues Pro- 
posed. 





State Highway Comn., H. 
G. Shirley., Chmn., receives bids Nov. 4 for 
.3 mi. grading and draining in Arlihgton 
County, 42,120 cu. yd. excavation; plans on 
file and from Local Dist. Office, Culpeper. 


W. Va., Beckley—State Road Comn., 
Charleston, and Raleigh County Court receive 
bids Oct. 30 for grading and draining 3 sec- 
tions of roads in Raleigh County: 10 mi. 
Marsh Fork road, Boone County line to Horse 
Creek ; 6.6 mi. Marsh Fork road, Horse Creek 
to Arnett; 5.3 mi. Marsh Fork road, Arnett 
toward Stover; plans on file and from Raleigh 
County Engr.; E. B. Carskadon, State Road 
Comn., Sec.; Jackson Smith, County Clk. 

W. Va., Huntington—City, Homer L. Yeich, 
Commr. of Streets, receives bids Nov. 8 to 
grade, curb and paye Highes St. from point 
east of Eloise to Lucian St.; plans from A. B. 
Maupin, City Engr. 

W. Va., Princeton—Mercer County Court. 
Lowert Bowling. County Clk., plans rece‘ving 
bids for pavement from termination of Wash- 
ington St. up East River Mountain to South 
Gate at Bland County line; Thomas Johnson, 
County Engr. 


Va., Clarendon 


Contracts Awarded 


Ala., Birmingham—City let contracts at 
about $73,567 to pave 7 streets, including 
Druid Hill Drive, Twenty-fifth St.: Wood- 
Rueker Construction Co..; Morgan-Hill Pav- 
ing Co., Woodward Bldg.; Dan A. Burton; 
Holt & Rast. 

Ark., Hoxie—Towns of Hoxie and Walnut 
Ridge let contract to H. Brown, 1215 E. 
Washington St., North Little Rock, to pave 
with concrete street connecting Hoxie and 


Walnut Ridge. 
Fla.. Brooksville—City let contract to Me- 


Donald Construction Co., Tampa, to pave 
Broad St. 
Fla., Fort Pierce—Haggart Construction 


Co. and Morgan-Hill Paving Co. have contract 
to lay sewers and water mains, scarify and 
reroll streets and pave with sheet asphalt, 
cost $20,000. 

Fla., Fort Pierce—Florida East Coast Ry. 
Co., J. M. Rodenbaugh, Asst. Engr., St. Au- 
gustine, let contract to J. K. Shinn & Co. 
to pave and asphalt Depot Drive. 

Fla.. Tampa—Hillsborough County Com- 
mrs., W. A. Dickenson, Clk., let contract to 
Highway Engineering & Construction Co., 320 
Cass St., at $137.952 for additional street 
paving in Temple Terraces.* 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Palm Beach Coun- 
ty Commrs. let contract to E. F. Powers Con- 
struction Co., Citizens Bank Bldg., at about 
$140,000 for 17 mi. slag surfacing on rock 
base on cross-state highway frfom Twenty- 
Mile bend to Belle Glade. 

Fla., Winter Park—E. R. Favor, Winter 
Park. has contract for 6-in. rock base, and 
Southern Clay Manufacturing Co. for Ketchi- 
nite ton on 5 mi. paving in Aloma golf 
course development. 

Miss., Ackerman—Choctaw County Board 
of Supvrs. and State Highway Dept.. Jack- 
son, let contract to Novaculite Construction 
Co.. Marion, Ill., for 2 roads: 11 mi. from 
Ackerman to Attalla County line. about 
$85.657: 9 mi. from Ackerman to Winston 
line. about $53,528. 

Miss.. Natchez—David Stewart and Asso- 
ciates Co. has contract to grade and gravel 
roads in Linden Place. 

Mo., Kirksville—City let contract to S. L. 
Eggert. Kirksville. to pave Marion St., from 
north line of Cottonwood.* 

North Carolina—State Highway Dept., Ra- 
leigh, let contracts for 10 roads and 12 
bridges: Henderson County. 6.52 mi. Route 
28. Bat Cave toward Hendersonville, 6:54 
mi. Ronte No. 28. from end of Project No. 
828 to Hendersonville. Ziegler Brothers, $294 - 
S20: Rutherford County. 13.45 mi. Route 20, 
Rutherdfordton toward Chimney Road, Zieg- 
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ler_ Brothers, $357,684; Johnston County, 
15.54 mi. concrete, Route 22, between Smith. 
field and Harnett County line, Ziegler Broth- 
ers, Greensboro, $344,439; 12.2 mi. Route 
22, Selma and Wilson County line, Ziegler 
Brothers, $278,430; Sampson County, 19.6 
mi, grading, Route 24, between Cumberland 
td line and Clinton, J. F. Mulligan. 
941,001; structures, E. C. y ‘ay - 
vill 910,010 C. Derby, Fayette 

In Cumberland County, 7.80 mi. concrete 
from Wade to Harnett County line, Ziegler 
Brothers, $176,337; 14.1 mi. grading, Route 
21, between Fayetteville and Bladen County 
line, Jamieson Brothers, Inc., High Point 
$67,223; structures, J.'L. Brinkley, $15,. 
029; Robesun County. 14.31 mi. hard sur- 
face. Lumberton to Columbus County line, 
Ziegler Brothers, $360,994; Chatham County, 
grading, C. C. Mangum, 108 Sunrise Ave.. 
Raleigh, $11,806; structures, E. A. Wood & 
Co., Andrews, $64,419; Mecklenburg County, 
2.22 mi. hard surface. Route 20, Charlotte to 
Gastonia, Caldwell Construction Co., 504 S. 
Brevard St., Charlotte. $93,631; bridges: 
Bertie County. between Windsor and Chowan, 


Sanford & Brooks, Charleston, S. C., and 
Saltimore, Md., $41.673; Chowan County. 
between Bertie County line and Edenton, 


Ww. L. Jones Construction Co., Elm City, $13, 
_In Perquimans County, between intersec 
tion Route 32 and Windfall, State Highway 
Comn., $16,188; Scotland County, Route 203, 
from intersection Route 20 and South Caro- 
lina state line, State Highway Comn., $13,- 
935 ; Stanley County, Route 74, between Stan- 


ley and, Montgomery, over Yarkin River, 
Standish Engineering Co.. 400 N. Michican 


Ave., Chicago, Ill, $264,582; No. 772, bridge 
to J. S. Bowers, $25.038; Buncombe County, 
underpass at intersection of Routes 20 and 
29, Roberts Supply Co.. Lima, Ohio $79,547, 
for state’s part; Beaufort County. Route 91, 
between Belhaven and Leechville, W. D. Dean. 
Raleigh, $10,182; Tyrrell County, Route 90, 
over Scuppernong River, Sanford & Brooks, 
$87,776; Cumberland County, Route 53. near 
Manchester, State Highway Comn.; Randolph 
County, Route 75. between Asheboro sand 
Davidson County line, State Highway Comn., 
$31,726; Scotland County, Route 24. Laurin- 
burg to Hoke County line, J. L. Brinkley. 
$29,101.* 


Tennessee—Dept. of Highways and Public 
Works, Nashville, let contracts for grading 
and draining 19 roads and 29 bridges: Cocke 
County. concrete arch bridge and approaches, 
R. C. Stevens. 20 College St., Asheville, N. C., 
$100.547; Shelby County, conerete deck 
girder bridge and approaches, W. H. Shons 
Co., Freeport, Tll., $118.192; reinforeed con- 
crete overhead structure and = anproaches, 
Montgomery & Parker, Tockport, Ind., &30,- 
905; Bedford County. 3.132 mi. State High- 
way No. 10. Boyd Williams. Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., $89.166, including bridge: Davidson 
County, concrete overhead structure and ap 
proaches, Booz, Boyd & Co.. Hickory, N. C., 
$59.025: 7.497 mi. State Highway No. 1, Me- 
Dowell Contracting Co., Marion, N. C.. $126, 
959. including 2 bridges; Campbell County. 
10.596 mi. and 7.414 mi. State Hithway No. 
9, including 5 bridges, Dempster Construction 
Co., 712 Walnut St., -Knoxville, $492.6495; 
concrete and steel bridze and annroaches, 
Vincennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind., $19,- 
606 ; Dyer County, 7.458 mi. State Hiechway 
No. 3, including 2 bridz¢es, Cresap Brothers, 
Humboldt, Tenn., $890.552: Giles County, re- 
inforeed concrete deck girder hridge. M. C. 
Merrills, Relleville. Ill, $12.651: Morgan 
County, 2.926 mi. State Highway No. 31 PD. 
R. Hill & Co., 320 W. Markham St., Little 
Rock, $49.252: MeNairy County, 4 bridges 
over 29-ft. spans, Southern Bridge Co., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., 823.0967: Warren Connty. 5.473 
mi. State Highway No. 56. inelnding bridge, 
savd Williams, 849.025: Hamilten County. 
6.198 mi. State Highway No 2. Bender, Boek- 
ham & Crox. James Bldg., Chattanooga, $59, 
698: Hardeman County. 11.974 mi. State 
Hiehwav No. 15. F. V. Ragsdale Co., Empire 
Bldg.. Memphis, $181.877: 10 hridees, South- 
ern Bridee Co.. Dyershurg. &176.89°6: Hous- 
ton County. 6.663 mi. State Hiehway No. 13, 
including 2. bridves, Pitts Brothers, Mt. 
Plessant, Tenn.. $77.604: Greene Connty. 8 
bridges over ?0-ft. snan. Arnalachian Con- 
struction Co., Knoxville, $37.506.* 


Tenn., Kingsport—City, F. D. Clond, Mer.. 
Jet contract to Kingsnort Rock and Sand Co. 
for waterbound macadam pavine. eurb, gutter, 
sidewalks ard sewers in Linville Street Im- 
provement Dist. No. 33.* 


Tex., Alhany—Shackelford Conntv, Richard 
Dvess, JIndge, let contract to R. B. Stroup, 
Blackwell, at $32.500 for 13.596 mi. grading 
and bridges Highway No. 18.* 


Tex., Amarillo — City, Jeff PD. Rartlett. 
Mayor, let eontract to Amaritio Construction 
Co. at $103,460 for about 50,000 yd. two- 
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course penetration top, 30.000 ft. concrete 
curb; H. 8S. Jones, City Engr. 

Va.. Richmond—City, Keith Compton, Di- 
rector of Public Works, let contract to c. &. 
Luck Sons, 1617 Brook Rd., to grade and 
gravel streets in Deuglas Court; cost about 
$7050.* 

W. Va., Huntington—City, H. H. Fielder, 
Clk.. let contract to Abbott Bros. to grade 
Harrison Ave. West Thirteenth St. to Harvey- 
town road.* 


Sewer Construction 





for sewage 
Large sums are being expended 

facilities in connection with Land Develop- 
ment operations. Details will be found under 


that classification. 





Ark.. Boonville—Sewer Improvement Dis- 
trict No. 1, E. E. Cooper, Secy., plans con 
structing sewer system and wat 


Ark. Fayetteville—See Water Works. 


‘er works. 


Ark., Hot Springs—Sewer District No. 86, 
foard of Commrs., receives bids Nov. 1 for 
sewers: G. Cleveland Smith, Engr. 

Ark., Rogers—See Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Fla., Fort Pierce—See Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

Ga., Waycross—City plans voting on sewer 
bonds. W. E. Lee, Clk. 

La., New Orleans—See Water Works. 

Md.. Baltimore—City, Milton J. Ruark of 
Bureau of Sewers, plans building $60,000 
sanitary and storm sewer in Eighth St., from 
Philadelphia Rd. to Baltimore St. 

Md.. Baltimore—Board of Awards receives 
bids Nov. 3 for storm drains and sanitary 
sewers. (See Machinery Wanted—Sewers.) 

Miss.. Philadelphia—R. T. Myers Con- 
struction Co. has contract for storm and 
sanitary sewers.* 

VN. C.. Granite Falls—Town, D. M. Cline, 
Mayor, receives bids Nov. 3 for installing 
sewage disposal plant. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Sewers.) 

Okla., Pondereek — City plans expending 
$30.000 for sewers; V. V. Long & Co., Engrs., 
1300 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

Okla., Tecumseh—City voted $70,000 sewer 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tenn., Kingsport—See Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

Tex., Beaumont—City voted $250,000 sewer 
bonds. R. C. Black, Engr.* 

Tex., Brownsville—City voted $35,000 for 
sanitary sewers and $65,000 for storm sewers. 
Address the Mayor.* 

Tex., Estelline—See Water Works. 

Tex., Houston—City received low bid from 
A. E. Quay, 4717 Jack St., for storm and 
sanitary sewer on Buffalo St. and Rosedale 
St.: Charles K. Horton, 2202 Clay St,. for 
storm sewers on Webster St.: P. F. Eller, 
Carter Investment Bldg., for storm sewers on 
Caroline St.* 

Tex., Houston—City voted $100,000 sewer 
bonds. See Financial News—Bond Issues 
Proposed. 

Tex., Rockdale—See Water Works. 

W. Va., Huntington—Walter Ullom, 2033 
Tenth Ave., has contract at $14.268 for Chase 
and Mansfield St. sewer and East Road sani- 
tary trunk sewer in Westmoreland; Henry 
Nichola at $3256 for Buffington St. sewer in 
Guyandotte.* 


Street Railways 


Fla., Coral Gables—City contemplates tak- 
ing over and operating Coral Gables Rapid 
Transit Corp. See Financial News—Bond 
Issues Proposed. 


Telephone Systems 


Okla., Ponca City—Seuthwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., main office St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ported let contract to the Nolend Construc- 
tion Co., Ponca City, for $20,000 addition to 
building. 


Textile Mills 


Ark., Morrillton—Morris & Co., Inc., Tren- 
ten, N. J.; M. H. Pierce and R. D. Earl, Mor- 
rillton, Building Committee, reported has 
p'ens in progress for textile mill; 1 story, 
150+420 ft., eost $250,000: J. M. Shelton, At- 
Innta, Conslt. Engr., 1543 Longhorn St., S. 
wv. 





CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Ga., Eastman—xiastman Cotton Mills, C. 
H. Peacock, Pres., reported to construct 
$400,000 addition to mill, double present 
capacity of 10,000 spindles; increased capital. 

Company wires: “New addition on which 
work has already begun costs aproximately 
$400,000; Park A. Dallis, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta, Engr.; work being done, our own 
supervision; no contractors; interested in 
bids metal frame windows, lumber and other 
materials.”” (See Machinery Wanted—Metal 
Windows; Lumber; Building Materials.) 

Ga., Gainesville—Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., J. W. Johnson, Pres., 
controlled by Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., reported to soon begin work on 
weave mill, bleachery, power-house, ete.; J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., reported Engrs., Greenville, 
Ss. C.* 





La. Shreveport—L. H. Gilmer of Louisiana, 
Ine., Ludwell Gilmer, Cottman and Keystone 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., reported let contract 
at $111,700 to Lagrange Lumber & Supply 
Co., Lagrange, Ga., for textile mill and ware- 
house, standard mill construction, 400x150 
ft.; install 5000 spindles; Park A. Dallis, 
Archt., Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


N. C., Forest City—Florence Cotton Mills 
reported to let contract soon for construction 
of beam dyeing plant: J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Engrs., Greenville, S. C. 


N. C., Greensboro—Carolina Silk Products 
Co., capital $100,000, incorporated; Wm. F. 
Lotz, 4644 Franklin Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cc. L. Weill, American Bank Bldg., and C. A. 
Hines, 311 Wainman St., Greensboro; erect 
plant for manufacture of silk hose at Hiatt 
and Howard Sts.; first unit will be 1 story, 
of brick and steel, with floor space of 20,000 
sq. ft.; 600x270 ft.; Wm. F. Lotz will have 
charge of construction and equipment; is re- 
ceiving bids for sub-contracts. 


S. C., Greenville—F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Co., N. C. Poe, Pres., reported to construct 
opener room, 5000 sq. ft. of floor space; 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engrs., Greenville 


S. C., Seneca—Grinnell Co., 22 E. 4th St., 
Charlotte, N. C., reported has contract for in 
stalling heating, fire protection and humidfy- 
ing system for Seneca Cotton Mills. 


Tenn., Nashville—Caldwell & Co., 400 Union 
St. and Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C., are 
offering $275,000 first mortgage (closed) 7% 
serial coupon gold bonds of Thomas Henry 
& Sons, Inc.; proceeds to be applied in part 
for cost of new plant and for additional work- 
ing capital; company is erecting textile mill 
in West Nashville.* 


Water Works 


Large sums are being expended for water- 
works in connection with Land Develop- 
ment operations. Details will be found under 
that classification. 


Ala., Wylam, Sta. Ensley—City Commrs., 
Birmingham, *eported planning construction 
of storm sewer, cost $12,500. 


Ark., Boonville 


Ark., Corning—Water Works Improvement 
District No. 1, W. M. Fowler, Pres., receives 
bids Nov. 10 for water works system. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Water Works.) 


Ark., Fayetteville—Board of Managers of 
city water plant reported plan expending 
$150,000 for improvements to water and sew- 
er plant, construct 3,000,000 gal. clear well 
on Esst Mountain, disposal plant on White 
River. 


See Sewer Construction. 





Fla., Fort Pierce—See Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

Fla., Holly Hill—National Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., will complete water works 
and storm drainage system. 


Fla., Jacksonville—R. W. Reynolds, Punta 
Gorda; J. L. White, Sumner Bldg., St. Peters- 
burg. reported to incorporate company with 
$50,000 capital; acquired water works sys- 
tem in South Riverside; improve, install 
pumping station, fire hydrants, enlarge water 
mains, construct outdoor swimming pool. 


Ky., Hopkinsville—City selected Black & 
Veatch, Mutual Bldg., *Kansas City, Mo., as 
engineer for dam for new water supply. 





La., New Orleans — Sewerage and Water 
Board, A. G. Moffat, Sec., receives bids Dec. 
20 for labor and material on percentage basis 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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for water works, sewerage and drainage con- 
struction during year 1927. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Water Works; Sewers.) 


Miss., Iuka—City votes Oct. 29 on $50,000 
water works bonds; T. M. McDonald, Clk. 


Miss., Pascagoula—City let contract to C. 
J. Montgomery, Kaplan, La., for laying water 
mains and erecting 18 fire hydrants.* 


Miss., ‘Terry—Town, W. T. Head, Clk., re- 
ceives bids November 15 for laying 2000 ft. 
water mains, 


Miss., Waynesboro—City let following con- 
tracts for water works and sewers: to U. S. 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., American 
Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., for east iron 
water main; Dixie Mill Supply Co., 901 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La., for 
valves, hydrants and boxes; W. §S. Dickey 
Clay Mfg. Co., 2131 28th Ave. N., Birming- 
ham, Ala., for all sewer pipe; R. D. Cole 
Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., for 50,000 gal. ele- 
vated tank and tower; Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La., 
for fire pumps; Layne-Central Co., Jackson, 
Miss., for water well and pump; R. T. Myers, 
Construction Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., for all 
construction work involved; Henry A. Mentz, 
Conslt. Engr., Hammond, La.* 


N. C., High Point—Cuty, H. A. Moffitt, 
Mayor, receives bids November 10 for water 
works improvement. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Water Works.) 

N. C., Lincolnton—City, C. G. Rudisiil, 
Mayor, receives bids Nov. 8 for construction 
of water works improvements. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Water Works.) 

N. C., Raleigh—City plans water works im- 
provements; W. C. Olsen, Engr. 

Okla., Bartlesville—Bartlesville Water Co., 
S. E. Stern, Engr., will expend $15,000 for 
extensions and additions to water works, in- 
stall pumps.* 

_Tenn., Nashville—Board of Public Works 
will extend 16 and 12-in. water main to North 
Nashville. 

Tex., Amarillo—City, receives bids Nov. 
8 for supplying and erecting machinery and 
equipment for water works system, including 
2 direct connected synchronous motor driven 
centrifugal pumping engines of 4 m.g.d. and 
6 m.g.d.; Wynkoop Kiersted, Conslt. Engr., 
614 Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Tex., Brownsville—City voted $60,000 water 
works bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Cuero—City, LeRoy Hamilton, Mayor, 
plans expending $20,000 for water works im- 
provements, including water tower and re- 
placing triple cylinder pumps with 250.000 
gal. centrifugal pumps. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Pumps.) 

Tex., DeKalb—City, C. D. Hodges, Sec., 
will construct water works, 50,000 gal. stor- 
age concrete dust-proof tank, 2 to 8-in. water 
pipe; cost $53,000; Municipal Engineering 
Co., Athletic Club Bldg., Dallas.* 

Tex.. El Dorado—City voted $40,000 water 
works bonds; C. A. Spencer, Mayor.* 

Tex., Estelline—City defeated water and 
sewer bonds. See Financial News—Bond Is- 
sues Proposed. 

Tex., Nacogdoches—City let contract to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Praetorian 
Bldg., Dallas, for 250,000 hemispherical 
bottom, steel tank supported by steel tower 
of sufficient height to elevate top of tank 91 
ft., cost $15,290; city to furnish foundation.* 

Tex., Rockdale—City plans voting on bonds 
for water works and sewers. Address The 
Mayor. 

Tex., Stanton—City votes Nov. 23 on 
$45,000 water works bonds; Hawley & Rob- 
erts. Engrs., 403 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Fort Worth.* 

Tex., Three Rivers—City plans voting on 
bonds for $60,000 extension to water works 
system. Address The Mayor. 


Woodworking Plante 


Ky., Monticello—The Gulf Red Cedar Co. 
plans establishing pencil factory. 


Mo., Kansas City—See Lumber Enterprises. 


N. C., Greensboro—Cunningham Springless 
Shade Co.. A. W. A. Anderson, Sales Direc- 
tor, N. Spring St.. reported contemplates 
plant sddition, manufacture slats and roll- 
ers, install woodworking machinery. W. A. 
Anderson, Sales Director, advises: “Pro- 
posed addition to plant is merly in tentative 
form at present time; have made no definite 
decision a tthis time as to this addition, 
although we feel we will do so by the first 
of the year.” 


N. C., High Point—See Miscellaneous En- 
terprises, 


Tenn., Nashville—The MHarvey-Williams 
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Furniture Co., capital $10,000, incorporated ; 
Herman Williams, 2131 Blair Blvd. 


Tex., San Antonio—San Antonio Woodwork 
Co. incorporated; R. L. Evans, 511 E. Cincin- 
nati St. 


Va., Hopewell—Mill Supplies, ete.—W. L. 
Broaddus, Inc., E. W. Tyler, Sec., operates 
small saw mill snd planer, contemplates in- 
stalling larger planer and other woodwork- 
ing machinery later.* 





FIRE DAMAGE 


Ala., Anniston—Anniston Mattress Factory, 
on Alexandria Pike, owned by John O. Fore; 
building owned by John Ellis. . 


Ala., Bessemer—Building of J. C. Curry 
Cu., wholesale grain dealers, at 20th St. and 
Third Ave.; loss $55,000. 


Ala., Dothan—Dothan Warehouse Co.’s cot- 
ton warehouse ; loss $125,000. 


Ala., Thorsby—Warehouse and gin of W. 
A. Goodgame Co.; loss $25,000. 


Ala., Winfield—Winfield Gin Co.’s plant; 
loss $20,000. 
Ark., Little Rock—L. W. Adams’ _resi- 


dence, Westwood addition near Little Rock; 
loss $10,000. 

Fla., Havana—High School building and 
auditorium of Gadsden County Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Quincy; loss $18,500. 

Fla., Miami—Thos. Evans’ residence, 1146 
N. W. Fifth Ave., and 5 other dwellings; 
loss $10,000. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—Osborne Brothers 
grocery warehouse, 320 Sixth St.; loss 
$25,000. 

Ga., Arlington—J. D. Cowart’s residence. 

Ga., Atlanta—Fox Manufacturing Co.'s fur- 
niture plant, 29 Bankhead St.; loss $300,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Ga., Dawson—Southern Cotton Oil Co.’s 
peanut shelling plant; loss $75,000. 
Ga., Thomasville— Three Toms Tavern; 


loss $250,000; address The Proprietor. 

Ky., Louisville—Building at 718 S. Fourth 
St.; loss $10,000; owned by Joe Greenstein, 
1506 Cherokee Rd. 

- Miss., Dundee—Planters Gin Co.’s gin. 


N. C., Castle Hayne—Negro school build- 
ing; address Major W. A. Graham, Supt. of 


New Hanover County Schools. Wilmington. 
N. C., Greensboro—Phillips-Waggoner Rol- 
ler Mill at Oak Ridge; loss $20,000. 
Okla., Oklahoma City — High 

Corp.’s warehouse; loss $50,000. 
Okla., Poteau—-Store on Dewey Ave. owned 
by Mrs. M. J. Castleberry, Stigler. 
Tenn., Dyersburg—Building on E. Court St. 


Test Oil 


owned by W. H. Fowler, occupied by C. S. 
Thompson cotton office; Georgia-Alabama 
business college, W. H. Fowler & Co. dry 


goods store; loss $30,000. 

Tex,. Austin—Chemistry Building of Uni- 
versity of Texas; loss $300,000. 

Tex., Bartlett—L. A. Friedrich’s residence ; 
loss about $12,000. 

Tex., Cleburne—Residence on Godley Rd. 
owned by C. D. Langley, Dallas; loss $15,000. 

Tex., Clifton—The Clifton Ice & Cold Stor- 


age plant, owned by Messrs. Haven and 
Cormany. 
Tex., Kenedy—Building of Breeden-Runge 


Co., wholesale grocers; loss $75,000. 

Tex., Reilly Springs—Shelton 
Store; loss $10,000. 

Va., Abingdon—Garage owned by Edgar 
Gobble ; loss $15,000. 

Va., Dungannon—Clinch Valley Hotel, own- 
ed by C. L. Collins of Coeburn; D. N. Greer’s 
barber shop. 

Va., Suffolk—Building of Ayler Folk, 
cleaners and pressers; Sam Phelps’ grocery. 

Va., Parksley—High School building, loss 
$87,000; address Accomac County Board of 
Eduction, Accomac. 


General 





BUILDING NEWS 





BUILDINGS 


Association and Fraternal 
Md., Silver Spring—Silver Spring Temple 


& Library Assn. erect 3-story building, 
Georgia and Montgomery Aves.; stores on 


first floor.* 

Miss., Aberdeen—Aberdeen Lodge No. 32, 
A. F. & A. M., remodel dwelling, N. Meridian 
St., for temple; cost $10,000. 

Miss.. Moridian— Young Men’s Christian 
Assn. plans to complete interior of building. 

Mo., St. Louis—Knights of Columbus, John 
S. Leahy, Bank of Commerce Bldg., member, 
contemplate $3,000,000 Catholic Community 
Center, Lindell Blvd.; probably inaugurate 
campaign in Dec. 

Okla., Carnegie—Lodge No. 294, A. F. & 
A. M., completed plans for $20,000 lodge 
building; brick, stone, concrete and mill con- 
struction, 2 stories and basement, 88.10x46.10 
ft., wood floors, concrete foundation ; furnish- 
ings, equipment, etc.. $5000; E. H. Eads & 
Co., Archts., Chickasha. Address Secretary. 
See Machinery Wanted.* 

Ky., Lexington—Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
Wm. Davies, Grand Sec.. authorized $150,000 
boys’ dormitory at Odd Fellows Home, W. 
Sixth St. 4 

Okla., Tulsa — American Legion reported 
has gift of $750,000 from Joseph Mills to 
erect building for headquarters of Legion 
and Society of the Forty and Eight. 


Bank and Office 


Fla., Sanford—tTitle Guaranty & Mortgage 
Co., Geo. W. Knight, Pres.-Gen. Megr., has 
completed plans for $350,000 steel bank and 
office building; Spanish type, concrete pan 
type floor slabs, upper walls brick faced, 5 
stories and mezzanine, 57.9x117 ft., 2 350-ft. 
multi-speed electric elevators; Elton J. 
Moughton, Archt., First Nat. Bank Bldg.; 
N. W. Green, Engr. See Machinery Wanted.* 

Mo., St. Louis—Plaza Real Estate & In- 
vestment Co., care A. M. Frumberg, Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., purchased site, Pine St. 
facing proposed Municipal Plaza; interested 
in erection of theater and oflice building; 
theater reported to be used by Schubert in- 
terests; Mr. Frumberg advises nothing defi- 


PROPOSED 


nite yet determined as to character of con- 
struction. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Chattanooga Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., E. H. Sholar, Pres., 815 Broad 
St., contemplates $1,000,000 office building. 

Tenn., Johnson City—Stanyarne Little re- 
modeling second floor of building, E. Main 
St., for offices. 

Tenn., Memphis—Annie S. Fargason Estate, 
John TT. Fargason, Sr., Guardian, Linden 
Station, erect $250,000 building, Monroe Ave. 
and S. Second St., to be leased and occupied 
by Marx & Bensdorf; fireproof, reinforced 
concrete, 75x150 ft., 2 stories, mezzanine and 
basement, wood finish, safe deposit vaults and 
boxes and fireproof vaults for books and rec- 
ords. small elevator from mezzanine to vault 
in basement; 2 or 3 stores in rear; Hanker 
& Cairns, Archts., Hill Bldg. Address Chas. 
V. Runyon, Loan Dept.. Marx & Bensdorf, 
152 Madison Ave. See Machinery Wanted.* 

Texas—State Teachers Assn., care W. J. 
Knox, Asst. Supt. of Public Schools, San 
Antonio, reported planning $400,000 building 
for State Headquarters: city not selected; 
12 stories, brick and concrete, fireproof. 

Tex., Mercedes — Hidalgo County Stare 
Bank, Texas Ave., receives bids Nov. 1 for 
brick, stone and concrete bank and _ ofiice 
building; cost $100,000, 2 stories, 50x160 ft.; 


Ralph H. Cameron, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
San Antonio, and R. ™. Waters, Weslaco, 
Asso. Archts.* 


Churches 


Ala., Anniston — Church 
$20,000 building, Noble and 16th 
dress The Pastor. 

Ala., Birmingham—Trinity M. E. Church. 
Scuth, plans building, Oxmoor Rd. and Man- 
hattan Ave., Edgewood. Address The Pastor. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Christian Church erect 
building, Julia and Church Sts. 


of Christ 
Sts. 


plans 
Ad- 


Ga., Atlanta—North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Richard Orme Flinn, Pastor, 
plans 4-story Sunday School; auditorium 


seat 1500; also plan to enlarge main audi- 
torium to seat 1200; cost $300,000. 

Ga., Macon—Mulberry Street M. E. Church, 
South, Jas. H. Porter, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
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accepted plans for $200,000 Sunday school; 
hollow tile, limestone veneer, 2 stories; audi- 
torium, class and recreation rooms, shower 
baths; Dunwody & Oliphant, Archts., 460 


Broadway; plan to start work by Dec. 1.* 


7 Ga., Savannah — Trinity M. E. Church 
South receives bids Oct. 29 for brick and 


steel Sunday school, Jefferson and President 
Sts.; cost $75,000, 4 stories, 60x90 ft., tar 
and gravel and yellow pine floors, concrete 
foundation, felt and asbestos roof; Walter 
P. Marshall, Archt., 807 Realty Bldg. 


Ga., Savannah—Immanuel Baptist Church, 


Rev. S. S. Mathis, Pastor, will raise funds 
for $75,000 to $100,000 building; brick, 2 
stories. 


_,Ga., Savannah—Asbury Memorial Methodist 
Church, Rev. Bascom Anthony Pafford, Pas- 


tor, considers $40,000 to $50,000 Sunday 
School. . 
Miss.,_ Meridian — South Side Baptist 


Church, Rey. Blanding Vaughan, Pastor, plans 
) ee to $50,000 building, C St. and 26th 
Ave. 


Mo., Kansas City— Mount Washington 
Baptist Church plans building, Independence 
Ave. Address The Pastor. 

N. C., Asheville—St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Rev. E. R. Lineberger, Pastor, plans 
building. 


N. C., Durham—Christian Alliance Church 
plans building. Address The Pastor. 
N. C., Raleigh—St. Saviour’s Chapel has 


started work on $40,000 Wake County gran- 
ite building, Tucker St. near Boylan Ave.; 
19 rooms, including auditorium. Address 
The Pastor. 

S. C., Clemson College — Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. G. G. Mays, Winnsboro, S. C., 
Chmn., Finance Comm., plans $25,000 build- 
ing. 

Tenn., Knoxville—St. James P. E. Church, 
Walter E. Mynderse, Chmn. Bldg. Comm., 
has completed plans by Barber & McMur- 
ray, 425 W. Clinch Ave., for $80,000 building, 
1131 N. Broadway; work in 3 units; English 
Gothic type, gray and brown stone, orna- 
mental bronze; auditorium seat 500; $25,000 
unit first; 2 units to follow.* 

Tenn., Knoxville — Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Rev. W. C. Martin, Presiding 
Elder, Knoxville Dist., erect white stone 
church near Mount Le Conte in connection 
with demonstration work; to be memorial to 
Bishop Fransic Asbury. 

Tex., Alamo—Lutheran Church Board erect 
church. Address Rev. W. E. Duke, Pastor. 
Emanuel Lutheran Church, Mercedes. 

Tex., Amarillo — First Methodist Church, 
South, Dr. Lewis N. Stucky, Pastor, having 
plans drawn by J. Roy Smith, 310 Blackburn 
Bldg., and R. H. Hunt Co., 1407 S. W. Life 
Bldg., Dallas, and James Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for $300,000 fireproof, brick, stone and 
reinforced concrete building.* 

Tex., Amarillo— Polk Street Methodist 
Church, Jeff Blackburn, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., 
erect $300,000 semi-fireproof building; antique 
gray brick, stone and reinforced concrete, 3 
stories, 150x200 ft., terrazzo and wood floors, 
reinforced concrete foundation, slate 
R. H. Hunt Co., Archt., 1407 S. W. 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex, and James Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.* 


Tex., Fort Worth— Lake Drive Baptist 
Church erect $40,000 building, 2720 Azle 
Ave.; after plans by Harvey Beacham, 


Slaughter Bldg., Dallas. 
2923 W. 27th St.. See Machinery Wanted.* 

Tex., Harlingen— First Baptist Church 
erect $75,000 tile and brick building; 3 sto- 
ries, 92x93 ft., probably tile roof, flooring 
not determined; Ferrand & Fitch, Archts., 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas. Address A. L. 
Brooks, Chmn., Bldg. Comm.* 

Tex., Houston — Rev. Evander Ammons, 
2404 Ralph St., is pastor of recently organ- 
ized Baptist Church now meeting in Sidney 
Lanier High School; plan building. 


Tex., Plainview—First Methodist Church 
receives bids after Oct. 25 for Sunday school 
addition; cost about $40.000, brick. holloav 
tile and reinforced concrete, semi-fireproof, 
3 stories, 50x70 ft., tar and gravel roof, orna- 
mental iron, steel roof trusses, temperature 
regulation; Peters & Haynes, <Archts., 321 
Temple Ellis Bldg., Lubbock.* 

Tex... San Antonio—Baptist Tempie receives 
bids after Nov. 10 for concrete and brick 
building, Gevers and Drexel Aves.; 3 stories, 
wood joists, cost $45,000; Will N. Noonan, 
Archt., Builders Exchange Bldg.* 

Tex., San Antonio—Baptist Temple erect 
$45,000 reinforced concrete frame, tile filled 
and brick faced Sunday school, Gevers and 
Drexel Sts.; 3 stories, 65x107 ft.. concrete 
and B & B pine floors, reinforced concrete 
foundation, composition and gravel roof; 


Address A. R. Toby, 
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furnishings, equipment, etec., $10,000; Will 
N. Noonan, Archt., Builders Exchange Bldg. 
Address Rey. J. L. Yelvington, Pastor, 911 
Drexel Ave. See Machinery Wanted.* 

Tex.. Shamrock—First Methodist Church, 
Rev. W. E. Hamilton, Pastor, receives new 
bids Oct. 21 for brick veneer and concrete 
frame building; 2 stories and basement, 55x 
108 ft., composition roof, reinforced concrete 
basement; Wm. C. Meador, Archt., 910 Dan 
Waggoner Bldg., Fort Worth.* 


Tex., Tyler—Roman Catholic Church erect 
$30,000 building: brick, stone trim, 1 story 
and basement, 53x84 ft., probably tile roof; 
J. E. Overbeck, Archt., 719 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 


las. 
Va., 

plans 

tor 


P. E. Church 
The Pas 


St. Paul's 


Lynchburg 
Hill. Address 


church, Fort 


City and County 
City 
bonds, 


15 on 
City 


votes Nov. 
Address 


Dorado 
hall 


Kl 
city 


Ark., 
$150,000 
Council 


Ark., Springdale-—City 
$12,000 to $15,000 community 

Ark.. Pine Bluff W. Cc. Hudson, 1802 
Main St., and F. G. Smart, 309 W. Second 
St.. erect building, E farraque St, near 
Main St.. to be leased by Jefferson County, 
R. H. Williams, County Judge, for offices. 

Fla., Coral Gables, Miami—City plans elec 
tion on $4,.482.730 bonds, includ.ng $300,000 
to take over and complete coliseum, $50,000 
to erect emergency hospital, $100,000 to erect 
ind equip additional fire stations and $250, 
“00 for city hall. Address City Comn. 

Fla., Belleview—Belley Board of Trade 
rect town hall to r burned structure. 

Fla., Lakeland—City, J. C City 
Atty., jail. 

Fla.. Miami—Dade County Board of Com- 
missioners plans $25,000 temporary styckade 
pending completion of new 382,500,00% court- 
and jail under construction; A. T 
Brown. Archt., Hippodrome Bldg., 
and Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, 
Miami Shores—Town, Edw. C. Dough- 
votes at Nov. election on $94,000 
town ball, jail and police head- 
£30,000 for fire dept.* 
Beach—Town, L. Trevette Lock- 
receives bids Nov. 2 at office 
frown Clerk for fire station; plans and speci- 
fications on file at oflice Clark J. Lawrence, 
Archt.. Lake View Arcade, West Palm Beach 

Fla., Tampa—Hillsborough County voted 
£1.500,000 bonds for 14-story courthouse, site 
present structure Address County Commrs.* 

La., D. E. Baucum, 
Mayor, 10 for city hall 
ind fire station: brick and reinforced con 
erete, 2 stories, cost $50,000; auditorium, 
dining rooms, ete.; Edw. F. Neild, Archt., 
1212 City Bank Bldg., Shreveport.* 

La., New Orleans—City, Arthur J. O'Keefe, 
Mavor, votes Noy. 50 on $7.500.000 bonds, in- 
eluding $2,000,000 for municipal auditorium, 
$700,000 for criminal courts bldg. and $750, 
000 for parish prison and House of Deten- 
rion, 

0 .8.. 


Council considers 
building. 


ew 
place 
Poppell, 


erect 


house 
Evek 
Wiami, 
Fla., 
erty, CIk., 
bonds for 
quarters and 
Fla., Palm 
vood, Megr., 


Haynesville City, 
receives bids Nov. 


A. J. Montz, City Areht 
drawing plans for memorial building to 
former late Mayor Behrman; about $50,000 
contributions available. 


New Orleans 


Md., Baltimore—Board of Awards, Mayor 
Iloward W. Jackson, Pres., receives bids in 
duplicate Nov. 3 for aduition to material 


shed for Fire Dept. Repair Shop, Key High- 
way and Webster St.; drawings and specifi- 
eations seen at office of Bureau of Buildings. 

Md., Baltimore—Board of Awards, Mayor 
Howard W. Jackson, Pres., receives bids Nov. 
10 for city hall annex. Holliday and Lexing- 
ton Sts. : cost $1,500,000, fireproof, 208x149 ft., 
12 stories and pent house, steel frame; lime- 
stone exterior, hollow and interior tile, metal 


doors, steel sash, and trim, wire glass, tile, 
terrazzo, concrete and linoleum floors, mar- 
ble, terra cotta trim, mail chutes, vaults, 


ventilators, sprinklers, 4 passenger elevators; 
Wm. H. Emory, Jr., Archt., 18 E. Lexington 
St.: Jos. Evans Sperry, Conslt. Archt., Cal- 
vert Bldg.; drawings and specifications seen 
at office Bureau of Bldgs.; bids in duplicate.* 

Mo., St. Louis—Board of Publie Service, 
E. R. Kinsey, Pres., having plans drawn by 
Study & Farrar, Arcade Bldg., for $1,000,000 
Service Bldg., site of old morgue: morgue on 
first floor; fire station, garage, power plant; 
probably let contract during Jan.* 


N. C., Elizabeth City—Pasquotank County 
votes Nov. 2 on $250.000 courthouse bonds: 
Rudolph. Cooke & Van Leeuwen, Archts., 


Areade Bldg., Norfolk, Va.* 
Tex., Beaumont—City, Ollie J. Boyd, City 
Mer., voted $1,250,000 bonds, including $300,- 
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000 for city hall and auditorium, $100,000 for 
police station and jail, $150,000 for fire sta- 
tions and $25,000 for market. 


Tex., Stanton — City 
$10,000 city hall bonds. 
cil 

Tex., Wichita Falls—City, W. E. McBroom, 
City Clk., selected Voelker & Dixon, 4 Kahn 
Bldg., Wichita Falls, as architects, and 
Lang & Witchell, 300 American Exchange 
Bank Bldg., Dallas, as associate architects 
for $500,000 fireproof city hall-auditorium ; 
brick and stone, 2 stories, tile roof, concrete 
foundation; plans and specifications nearing 
completion; bonds voted.* 


votes Nov. 23 on 
Address City Coun- 


Dwellings 


Ala., Albany-Decatur—W. S. Reeves & Son 
erect 9 dwellings, West Durham. 


Fla., Brooksville—Florida Portland Cement 
Co., Hookers Point, Tampa, erect 2 dwell- 
ings for foremen and number of small dwell- 
ings for negro workmen. 


Fla., Florida City—Bryant Bowen erect 
frame stucco residence, Eighth St. 

Fla., Florida City—C. E. Brisbane erect 
residence, Smith St. 

Fla., St. Petersburg—Geo. Rerick erecting 
2 bungalows, 28th St. 

Fla., Stuart—-S. A. Marsh, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Stuart, erect Spanish type stueco resi- 


and garage, Golden Gate; apartments 
garage. 
Fla., Stuart Ww. 


Kieckliter ereet 5 


dence 
above 
Lacy C. 
El 


H. Leopard and 
one-family bungalows, 
Dorado Heights: Fred Kummer, Contr. 
Atlanta—Theo. Flowers erect 

790 Simpson St.; 2 stories, 


$11,500 
brick 


Ga., 
residence, 
veneer and stucco. 

Ga., Atlanta—L. L. 
Heights Rd., erect dwellings, 1067 Reeder 
Circle N. E., and 818 Lynn St. N. E.: brick 
veneer, 2 stories: total cost $10,000. 

Ga., Atlanta—F. R. Yarborough, 
rle St.. erect $13.5°00 dwelling, 1391 

Ave. N. E.: 2 brick veneer. 

Louisville—Ross MelIntire and J. L. 

M. E. Taylor Bldg., erect 74 dwell- 
Central Ave., Garden Acres sub-divi 
under construction. 

New Orleans—O. E. Trost, 4932 S 
St.. erect 2 single cottages, Cadiz and 
Tonti Sts.: total cost about $10,000. 

La., New’ Orleans—Mrs. R. S. Serkley, 442 
Adubon Blvd... erect $14.250 raised residence, 
Versailes Bivd. near Claiborne Ave.: slate 
roof: Lockett Chachere, Archts., 603 Title 
Guaranty Bldg. 

La., New Orleans—Paul G. Charbonnet, 830 
Union St., contemplates 7 dwellings, Labarre 
Rd., Elvis Court. 

La., New Orleans—oO. §. 
New Orleans Bank Bldg., 
bungalow, Friscoville Ave. 

Md., Baltimore—Milburn Realty Co., 1320 
Charles St., erect 53 brick dwellings, 500 

600 blocks S. 19th St.: Company plans 
about 700 dwellings within 3 years. 

Md., Baltimore—Vincent L. O'Connor, 3 
Abell Bldg.. about to begin work on number 
$2000 dwellings. Rockaway Beach on Turkey 
Point Road; stucco on frame, 1% stories, 
24x28 ft., B. & B. N. C. pine floors, concrete 
foundations, asphalt surface roofs ; 200 dwell- 
ings planned; E. Miller, Archt., Kenwood 
Ave. and Boston St.; owner builds. See 
Machinery Wanted.* 

Miss., Hattiesburg—Travis H. Boykin, Car- 
ter Bldg., erect residence, Monte Vista. 

Miss., Jackson—Homestead Development, J. 
Morgan Stevens, Pres., erect 58 dwellings and 


Knight, Peachtree 
» 


Albe- 
Eu- 


45 
mn 
clid 
eal 
Smith, 
ings, 
sion; 7 
La., 
Tonti 


stories, 


«& 


Livaudais, 1016 


receiving bids for 


N. 
and 


1 fireproof storage warehouse; N. W. Over- 
street, Archt., Overstreet Bldg. 

Mo., Clayton, St. Louis R. C. Geable, 
Webster Groves, erect $17,000 brick resi- 


dence, Lay Estate on Kirkham St.; 70x30 ft. 


N. C., Greenshboro—A. K. Moore Realty 
Co., 116 W. Market St., erect 2 dwellings, 
Friendly Rd. and 1 on Rolling Rd.; brick 


veneer. 2 stories, 6 rooms, composition roof; 
cost $8000 each. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—Cobb-Noble Co. erect 
2 dwellings. Hawthorne Rd.; 7 and 8 rooms; 
total cost $14,500. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—wW. C. Wright, Jr.. 


erect $11,000 residence, Hawthorne Rd.; 11 
rooms. 
Okla., Oklahoma City—R. E. Bradshaw, 


1201 W. 46th St., erect 5 dwellings, 1125-33- 
37-4145 W. 43rd St,; total cost $15,000. 
Okla., Oklahoma City—M. W. Joyce & 
Son, 1220 N. 37th St., erect 4 dwellings, 2209 
W. 22nd St. and 1104-08-12 W. Avenue E: 
total cost about $10,000. 
Okla., Oklahoma City—Smiser Construc- 
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tion Co., 613 N. Hudson St., $25,000 


dwelling, 624 W. 15th St. 


Okla., Tulsa—Roy 8S. Todd, 1627 S. Quincy 
St., erect $13,000 residence and garage, 1759 
S. Quincy St. 


8S. C., Greenville 
vinia Ave., 
Earle and Robinson 


S. C., Greenville—Dr. H. D. Wolfe, Profes- 
sional Bldg., erect brick veneer residence, 
W. Earle and Robinson Sts. 


S. C., Pickens—Yellow Poplar Lumber Co.. 
Col. Leon Isaacson, Pres., 33 Rector St., New 
York, reported erect 100 employes’ dwellings 
and establish commissary. 


erect 


J. D. M. Smith, 10 La- 
erect brick veneer residence, W. 
Sts. 


Tenn., Memphis-——-W. C. Lester, Areht.. 
Areade Bldg., drawing plans for $25,000 
dwelling, South Parkway: briek, stone and 
tile. 

Tex., Beaumont—Geo. W. Brown, 552 Wiess 


Bldg., erect $12,500 brick and tile residence. 


Fifth St. and Broadway. 


Tex., Del Rio—C. K. McDowell erect 2- 
story hollow tile and stuceo residence: 
Phelps & DeWees, Archts., Gunter Bhdz., 
San Antonio. 


Tex., Fort Worth—A. FPF. 
don St., erect $12,500 brick 


Flynt, 3700 Gor 
veneer residence, 


2621 Forest Park St. 

Tex., Fort Worth—L. R. Hill erect three 
dwellings, Ireland St., 2041 Lubbock and 
‘3008 Roberts Sts.; brick veneer; cost $6000 
each. 

Tex., Fort Worth—S. P. Schmitt, 3100 W. 
Seventh St., erect $10,000 brick veneer resi- 
dence, W. Seventh St. 

Tex., Fort Worth—S. D. Shannon, 1411 
Grand St., erect brick veneer residence, 1411 
Grand St.; cost about $10,000. 

Tex., Houston—J. E. Grace erect brick 
bungalow, Saulnier St., Alden Place. 

Tex., Houston—Bradfod McGinty, Bldr., 
erect 3 dwellings, Saulnier St., Alden Place. 

Tex., Houston—San Jacinto Trust Co 
erect number brick veneer dwellings, River 
view, 

Tex., Houston—W. E. Busby erect 4 
dwellings, 2600 and 2700 blocks Wheeler 


St.: brick veneer, 6 rooms and bath, garages: 
total cost $28,000. 

Tex., Houston——H. Seltzer, Bldr., 
nis St., erect 4 dwellings, Feldman 
English type, 6 rooms and bath, tile 
Cox & Blackburn to supply Frigidaires. 

Tex., Houston—J. B. Reynolds erect $11,- 
000 duplex and garage, 2215 Wentworth St.: 
brick veneer, 8 rooms, 2 baths. 


1901 Den 
Court: 
roots : 


Tex., Mexia—Transcontinental Oil Co., B. 
A. Whitney, Supt., considers erecting num- 
ber employes dwellings. 

Tex., Olmito—Lloyd Parker, eare of Al 


Parker Securities Co., having plans for $20. 
000 residence drawn by Harry L. Stebbins. 
Weslaco. (Lately noted under Tex., La 
Ferio.)* 

Va., Roanoke—John C. 
Trust Bldg., erect $10,000 
dence, Cornwailis Ave. 

W. Va., Huntington—E. P. May, 1535 Fifth 
Ave., erect $50,000 residence, Ricketts Place: 
stone and stucco, 2 stories, garage in base 
ment, concrete and oak floors, concrete foun 
dation, slate roof; G. C. Burroughs, Archt.. 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0.; open bids 
about Nov. 15. See Machinery Wanted.* 


Parrott, Liberty 
brick cased resi 


Government and State 


La., New Orleans—Treasury Dept., Jas. \. 
Wetmore. Act. Supervising Archt.. Wash 
ington, D. C., has low bid af $11,170 from 
Gervais F. Favrot, Balter Bldg., for remod 
eling, painting, ete., Mint Bldg.* 

Va., Richmond—War Memorial Commis- 
sion, Bolling H. Handy, Sec., will report to 
next Legislature on carillon type of memo- 
rial; Ralph Adams Cram. care Cram & Fer- 
guson, 248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass... will 
prepare design to submit to Commission: 
about 47 bells in 150- to 200-ft. tower 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 


Fla., Fort Pierce—City Commission author- 
ized appointment of advisory committee of 
citizens in connection with selection of site 
and plans for municipal] hospital; $250,000 
bonds previously voted: W. Austin Smith, 
City Mgr., advises no steps yet taken.* 

Fla., Winter Haven— Scenic Highlands 
Hospital and Sanitarium Assn., Dr. 
Nichols, Pres., Executive Comm., erect $300,- 


000 hospital; soon calls for bids; raising 
funds. 
La., Monroe—Dr. Paul R. Neal plans tu- 


berculosis sanatorium. 


mentioned. 
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La., Shreveport—Charity Hospital receives 
bids Nov. 16 for brick and concrete power 
house; separate bids for plumbing. and 
heating; cost $20,000, 40x100 ft., built-up 
roof, concrete floors, skylights, steel sash 
and closet partitions, iron stairs, fire doors; 
Seymour Van Os, Acht., Seybold Bldg.* 


Mississippi — Afro-American Sons and 
Daughters, T. J. Huddleston, Gen. Megr., 
Yazoo City, plans $15,000 hospital; city not 
selected. 


Miss., Columbus—Dr. Gardner has plans 
ready about 10 days for bids on alterations 
and additions to 2-story frame and stucco 
hospital; cost $30,000; extend plumbing and 
heating systems; Weiss & Dreyfuss, Archts., 
Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La.* 


Miss., Philadelphia—Dr. Claude Yates 
erect $10,000 general hospital over Yates 
Drug Store; brick, frame and stucco, 70x49 
ft., rift or rough pine and battleship lino- 
leum fioors, asbestos or composition roof; 
address equipment proposals to Dr. Yates, 
Philadelphia, or Dr. C. H. Harrison, U. Ss. 
Veterans Hospital No. 88, Memphis, Tenn. 
Address other proposals to Dr. Yates or R. C. 
Springer, Archt., Rosenbaum Bldg., Meridian, 
Miss.* 

Tex., Tulia—Swisher County, W. A. Gra- 
ham, Judge, votes Nov. 2 on $50,000 hospital 
bonds; structure brick, stone and concrete. 

Va., South Boston—Mayor J. B. Wilborn 
and others interested in hospital as memorial 
to Dr. Humphrey Singleton Belt. 


Hotels and Apartments 


Ala., Sheffield—Sam Kendall, trustee, soon 
start work on $100,000 apartment house on 
Washington Blvd. and Ridge Drive. 

Ark., Jonesboro—Pat Maher & Son will 
erect 27-room apartment house; Mr. Wolpert, 
Archt. 

Fla., Miami—Cortez Hotel, N. E. First 


Ave. and Third St., has $10,000 building per- 
mit; Address The Proprietor. 

Fla., Miami—Hassell-Dupree, Ine., 1701 W. 
Flagler St., will erect $200,000, 5-story, 100x 


140-ft. building, N. W. cor. S. W. Eighth St. 
and 22d Ave.; first floor to have 4 stores 


fronting S. W. Eighth St., 5 in 22d Ave. and 
10 in an areade through the building; second 
and third floors to have 20 apartments each ; 
tiled baths, Italian architecture; Lee L. 
Wade, Archt., Seybold Bldg. 

Fla.. Miami—-E. Dietz has $9000 permit 
for repairs to apartment house at 1554 Ss. W. 
Fifth St. 

Fla., Tampa—George Burchell erect $10,000 
apartment house on North C Street. 

Fla., Tampa—Howard Philbrook, President 
of Davis Islands, Inc., announced plans for 
remodeling Biscayne hotels on Davis Islands, 
to be operated as single unit; connect 3 units 
with corridors running length of buildings ; 
M. Leo Ellicott, Archt., 206 Franklin St. 

Ga., Savannah—P. P. & S. P. Brazell, 
Meridian Rd., erect $17,500, 4-apartment 
house on Victory Drive. 

Ga., Thomasville—Trustees of Three Toms 
Tavern, recently burned at.$250,000 loss, ure 
considering plans for rebuilding.* 

Ga., Valdosta—Charles Converse has plans 
14-apartment bldg., 


in progress for 2-story, 
N. Ashley St. and Webster Ave. 
Ky., Louisville—C. W. Hebel will erect 


$10,000 brick apartment at 1909 Roanoke St. 
Ky., Louisville—Morris and Mary Margolin 


erect $45,000 brick apartmenis and frame 
garage, 4111 Willow Ave. 
Ky., Louisville — Elizabeth Wesch erect 


$35,000 brick and tile apartment house at 
1906 Dorothy St. 


La., New Orleans—Dr. Thomas B. Sellers, 
Cusachs Bldg., contemplates erecting apart- 


ment house at Fern and Hampson Sts. 

Mo., Clayton, St. Louis—Louise Patetta, 
3509 Clarence St., erect $10,000, 25x48 ft. 
brick flat at Beverly Hills. 

Mo., St. Louis—Gordon-Horen Realty Co., 
619 Chestnut St., announced sale of property 
at 3645 Delmar Blvd. to interests who plan 
construction of $1,000,000 apartment hotel on 
the site. 

N. C.. Charlotte—F. A. Wilkinson. Tucka- 
seege Rd., erect $11,000, 2-story, brick veneer 
apartment building, 1 Grandin Rd. 

N. C., Charlotte—Edgar W. Pharr, 203 
East Boulevard, contemplating construction of 
$1.000,000, 200-room tourist hotel and 18- 
hole golf course on Providence Road. Pharr 
Estate; Edgar W. Pharr wires: “Planning 
tourist hotel and 18-hole Donald Ross golf 
course on W. S. Pharr property, Provident 
Road near Charlotte; hotel 200 rooms; build- 
ers prohably Dwicht P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
Engrs.-Contrs., 125 E. 46th St., New York.” 
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N. C., Hendersonville—S. H. Tobin and M. 
Rubin announced erection of hollow tile, 
steel and concrete, 3 and 4 room apartment 
building in Hyman Heights. 


Okla., Chickasha—-W. A. Hurley has plans 
in progress by A. G. Huseman for $20,000, 
2-story and basement, brick veneer apartment 
building. 


Tenn., Memphis—Dave Dermon has plans 
in progress by W. C. Lester, Arcade Bldg., for 
$70,000 16-apartment building on Overton 
Park Ave. near Claybrook St. 

Tenn., Nashville—Col. A. L. Holden head- 
ing group of Chicago capitalists contemplat- 
ing construction of $2,000,000, 10-story 
apartment hotel, Buford property on Elliston 
Place; Zimmerman, Saxe & Zimmerman, 
Archt., 212 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tex., Beaumont—J. D. Redick erect $10,000 
2-story, 4-apartment house at Franklin St. 
and Avenue G. 

Tex., Dallas—Lee White, 814 E. Sixth St., 
erect $23,500, 36-room, brick veneer, 12- 
apartment house, 4811 Tremont St. 





Tex., Ennis—C. C. Peters, owner of Mo- 
hawk Hotel, Fort Worth, purchased King 
Hotel; will remodel and modernize. 


Tex., Houston—J. E. Grace, 1201 W. Gray 
St., soon start work on 2-story, $16,000, 
brick veneer apartment house on W. Polk St. 

Tex., Houston—Houston Development Co. 
erect $15,000, brick veneer, 4-apartment house 
with garage, 1901 Shepherd St.; three $3500, 


6-room, frame houses with garage, 1914 and 
2011 Brun St. and 2014 Huldy St. 
Tex., Snyder—R. B. Ellifritz, care Adol- 


phus Hotel, Commerce and Akard Sts., Dal- 
las, and A. M. Matson, Mer. of Butler Bros., 
Ervay and Young Sts., Dallas, have plans 
in progress by Arthur A. Brown, 1010 Fidel- 
ity Union Bldg., Dallas, for $150,000, brick 
and stone, 50-room hotel building.* 

Tex., Waco—O. H. Cross has final plans 
in progress by Lang & Witchell, Archts., 300 
American Exchange Bank Bldg., Dallos; bids 
soon for construction of 12-story, fireproof, 
200-room, brick, stone and _ reinforced con- 
erete, fireproof hotel building; stone trim, 
composition roof, steam heat, 3 passenger 
elevators. 


Miscellaneous 


Ala.. Birmingham —C. G. McDuffee will 
erect $35,000 2-story Spanish design studio 
building, Seventh Ave. North, to be leased 
by Mrs. Edna Gockel-Gussen, owner of Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music; include 
econeert hall and 16 sound-proof. studio 
rooms: Charles H. McCauley, Archt., Jack- 
son Bldg. 

Ala.. Mobile—Anglers Club, Fred H. Mur- 
phy, Trustee, 702 S. Carolina St., will erect 
clubhouse on East Fowl River. 

Fla.. Lake Worth—Ray Ackerson and Wil- 
liam T. Teigmier offered to erect 40x125-ft. 
hollow tile building on L St. for use as city 
auditorium. 

Fla., Miami—John A. Cook, Jr., 618 Merid- 
ian Ave., owner of Cook’s Casino in South 
Beach, recently damaged by hurricane, plans 
to rebuild at once. 

Fia.. Miami Beach—N. B. T. Roney, 232 
23rd St., reported to erect casino on site of 
Roney Plaza Pools. 

Fla., Redlands — Pioneer Guild, Mrs. 
Pritchard, Chmn. of Committee considering 
rebuilding storm-wrecked hall. 

Ga., Hapeville—City Council conveyed deed 
to lot 75x200 ft., to Woman’s Club for erec- 
tion of library, clubhouse and establishment 
of playground. 

Ky., Louisville—Filson Club Building Cam- 
paign Co. organized workers to raise $100,000 
for erection of building for historical library 
of R. C. Ballard Thurston. 

4a., New Orleans — Louisiana Greyhound 
Club, Ine., Louis H. DeLimon, Pres., Metairie 
Ridge, reported take bids at once for construc- 
tion of grandstand and clubhouse in connec- 
tion with dog racetrack. 

N. C., Greensboro—C. C. Pierce reported 
planning to erect 7-story building; type and 
location not announced. 

N. C., Raleigh—Duke Alumnae Council, 
Mrs. W. J. Brogden, Durham, Pres., plan- 
ning to erect club building. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Rogers Caldwell, Vol- 
unteer Life Rldg., Luke Lea, 523 Douglas St., 
and Percy Warner heading group of Nash- 
ville capitalists, sub-leased property between 
Ninth and Eleventh Sts. extenjled. consider- 
ing development for hotel, office building or 
department store. 

Tex., Beaumont—Directors of South Texas 
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State Fair contemplate erecting steel 
stucco poultry exhibit building. 


Tex., Galveston—Louis H. Morris, Melrose 
Apts., owner of Winter Garden Supper Club, 
will erect $75,000, Spanish design, stucco 
finish night club, to be known as Silver Slip- 
per Supper Club; design by W. B. Kellogg 
of Brickley, Wiggins & Brickley, Archts.. 
State Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston. 


Tex., Houston—Woman’'s Building Assn.., 
Mrs. H. M. Garwood, Pres., purchased prop- 
erty bounded by Main, Fannin, Prospect and 


and 


Calumet Sts., _planning to erect $500,000 
building; provide space for 2 stores, shops, 
dining rooms, living rooms, play room and 


nursery. 


Schools 


Ala., Dothan—Houston County Board ot 
Education, C. W. Johnson, Supt. of Education, 
plans construction of $10,000 pbuilding fo 
Cottonwood school district. $25,000 building 
for Wicksburg district and $25,000 building 
for Rehobeth district. 


2 Ala., University—University of Alabama. 
George H. Denny, Pres., has plans in progress 


for construction of building for religious 
school. 

ma €. Washington—District Commission 
ers, Room 509 District Bldg., receive bids 


until Nov. 8 for construction of addition to 
3ruce School. 


D. C., Washington—District Commission- 
ers, Room 509 District Bldg., receives bids 
until Nov. 2 for construction of S8-room ex 
tensible school building; proposals at Room 
427 District Bldg. 

Fla., Dade City—Dade City School District 
voted $25,000 bonds to equip $165,000 school 


building now under construction: address 
Pasco County Board of Public Instruction.* 
Fla., Dania—Broward County Board of 


Public Instruction, James S. Rickards, Supt.. 
Fort Lauderdale, will reconstruct  sehool 
building destroyed by hurricane. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Special School Tax Dis- 
trict No. 3 voted $60,000 bonds for erection 
of school building in Riverview District. Ad 
dress Duval County Board of Publie Instrue 
tion, G. E. Wilbur, Supt.* 

Fla., Malabar—See Fla., Titusville. 

Fla., Melbourne—See Fla., Titusville. 

_ Fla., Orlando—Rollins College, William H. 
Short, Bus. Mgr., will erect outdoor pavilion 
on shores of Lake Virginia, for use as gym- 
nasium and recreation hall. 

Fla., Tampa—Hillsborough County Board 
of Public Instruction, W. D. F. Snipes, Sece.. 
Court House, receives bids until Nov. 4 for 
erection of West Senior High School in Con 
solidated Special Tax School District No. 4: 
separate bids on general, heating and plumb- 
ing, and electrical contracts; plans and 
specifications may be obtained from Franklin 
O. Adams, Jr., 510% Franklin St. 

Fla., Titusville—Brevard County Board of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Alice Shelbourne. 
Sec., Courthouse, receives bids until Nov. 3% 
for erection of 4-room District School build- 
ing at Malabar, and 4-room District Primary 


School Building at Melbourne: plans and 
specications may be obtained from W. M 
Christen, Archt., Melbourne. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—School District 


No. 9 voted $80,000 school funds: Palm Beach 
County Board of Public Instruction. 

Ga., Fort Valley—Board of Education se- 
lected Lockwood & Poundstone, Archts., For- 
syth Bldg., Atlanta, prepare plans for $180,- 
000 school building in West End.* 

Ky., Lexington—Board of Education re- 
ceives bids until Nov. 18 for erection of 
$350,000, 3-story, brick and steel Senior High 
School building, Main and Walton Aves.: 
Warner & McComack, Archts., 1501 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.* 

La., Baton Rouge—Louisiana State Univer- 


sity probably let contract early in Jan. for 
construction of $300,000 gymnasium after 
Plans by Wogan & Bernard, Arthts., Old 


Reymond Bldg.; equipment cost $50,000. 

La., Lafayette — Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Edwin Lewis Stephens, Pres., has 
plans and specifications in progress by Favrot 
& Livaudais, Ltd.. Hibernia Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans, for erection of boys’ and girls’ dor 
mitories. 

La., New Orleans—E. A. Christy, Supv. 
Archt. of Orleans Parish School Board, City 
Hall Annex, complete plans in about 60 days 
for alterations and additions to 2-story, brick 


Kohn School building, Camp and Gen. Per- 
shing Sts.; $40,000, composition roof. 

La., New Orleans—Wm. T. Nolan, Archt.. 
Canal-Commercial Bldg., New Orleans, coni- 


pleting plans and specifications for general 
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alterations and additions to group of brick 
buildings, 2 to 5 stories in height, for state 
institutions for deaf and dumb; include new 
brick boiler house, new heating plant, sprink- 
ler system, composition roofing, repairs to 
plastered walls. 


Md., Laurel—District Commissioners, Dis- 
trict Bldg., Washington, D. C., opened bids 
for installation of heating plant at training 
school; Kirwan Engineering Co., Washing- 
ton, low bidders at $39,000. 


Md., Silver Springs—Rev. J. Henry Harms, 
Pastor of Lutheran Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Chestnut St. above 21st, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., advises Board of Directors has 
been elected, 200-acre tract purchased near 
Silver Springs for proposed $2,000,000 
Woman's College by the United Lutheran 
Chureh in America; architect not, yet 
selected. 

Miss., Gulfport—School Board recently 
purchased property in_ east side and west 
side for proposed school buildings. 


Miss., Jackson — Blue Mountain College 
may receive donation of music building from 
the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia. 

Miss., Tupelo—Board of Education will 
have completed plans and specifications with- 
in 3 weeks by Bem Price, Archt., Age-Herald 
Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., for $125,000, 2-story, 
reinforced concrete, brick, stone trim, fire- 
proof High School Building.* 

N. C., Greensboro—North Carolina College 
alumnae association, Katherine Robinson 
Everett, Pres., will erect first unit of student- 
alumnae building when $100,000 in subscrip- 
tions has been collected.* 

N. C., Rocky Mount—Board of Trustees, 
R. T. Fountain, Chmn., receives bids until 
Nov. 9 for erection of High School, Elemen- 
tary and negro school buildings ;_ plans and 
specifications may be seen and estimates pre- 
pared at offices Wilson, Berryman & Kennedy, 
Archts.. Odd Fellows Bldg., Raleigh, and 
Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C.; Chamber of 
Commerce, Raleigh, and Associated General 
Contractors, Lotta Arcade, Charlotte ; also 
may be obtained from Archts. in Raleigh.* 

Okla., Butner—Town voted $16,000 bonds 
for erection of High School building. Address 
School Board. 

S. C.. St. George—Dr. J. B. Johnson, Chmn. 
feard of School Trustees of St. George School 
District No. 5, receives bids until Oct. 29 for 
erecting High School building; plans and 
specifications may be had from G. C. F. Kizer, 
Sec., or J. B. Urquhart, Archt., 607 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, 8S. C. 

S. C., Simpsonville—Mission School Dis- 
trict recently voted bonds for new school 
building. Address Board of Trustees. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Board of Education 
has plans by Ben Hunt for immediate con- 
struction of $20,000 to $30,000, 5-room addi- 
tion to East Chattanooga grammar school 
building. 

Tenn., Clinton—Building Committee for 
Clinton High School, care W. W. Underwood, 
will have completed plans and specifications 
in 30 days for $100,000 High School build- 
ing: Barber & MeMurray, Archts., 425 V 
Clinch Ave., Knoxville.* ‘ 

Tenn., Lafayette—Macon County Board of 
Education. H. H. Howser, Supt.. open bids 
about Nov. 5 for erection of $14,000, 1-story, 
100.4x111.8-ft., brick veneer High School 
building: oak floors, concrete foundation, 
shingle roof; plans by State Dept. of Edu- 
eation., Nashville. See Machinery Wanted.* 

Tenn., Madisonville—Hiwassee College, J. 
M. Reedy, Pres., plans to erect $10,000 brick 
veneer gymnasium. 

Tenn., Sewanee—University of the South, 
care Chancellor B. F. Finney, will launch 
campaign immediately to raise $2,000,000. 

Tex., Austin—University of Texas Board 
of Regents will convert men’s dormitory into 
classroom building: B. Hall association will 
receive $50,000 from Regents for construc- 
tion of another dormitory when $100,000 has 
been raised. 

Tex., College Station—Texas Council of 
Knights of Columbus purchased property, 
started work on $20,000 chapel, with base- 
ment for recreational purposes; Trost & 
Trost. Archts., Two Republics Bldg., El 
Paso. 

Tex., Eastland—Board of Education, H. J. 
Caton. Pres.. receive bids at once for con- 
struction of 3-story and part basement, 140x 
58 ft.. brick, stone. hollow tile, fireproof High 
School building; David S. Castle Co., Archt., 
Alexander Blidg., Abilene.* 

Tex.. Houston—Board of Education in- 
structed H. A. Paine, Supv. Archt., prepare 
plans for 3-story, fireproof administration 
building: cost about $110,000. 

Tex.. Orange—Little Cypress Independent 
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School District voted $10,000 bonds for new 
school building. Address Board of Trustees.* 





Tex., San Angelo Soard of Education 
opened bids for erecting $40,000, 2-story, 
brick and concrete schoel addition and re- 
modeling present building; General Contract- 
ing Co., 607 Nogalitos St., low bidder; Phelps 
& Dewees, Archts., Gunter Bldg., San An- 
tonio.* 


Tex., Texarkana—Texarkana Independent 
School District Board of Trustees voted to 
erect $200,000 Junior College on Texas High 
School grounds; Witt, Seibert & Halsey, 
Archts., will complete plans and _ specifica- 
tions in 30 days.* 


Va., Franklin—Franklin Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute amended charter permitting 
Board of Trustees to lease property and make 
improvements. 

Va., Lynchburg—School Board, R. C. Black- 
ford, Chmn., receives bids until Nov. 1st for 
construction of 3 school buildings, in Fair- 
view Heights, Dearington and Chambersville ; 
plans and specifications may be obtained from 
City Building Inspeetor, Room No. 7, Munici- 
pal Bldg. 

Va., Norfolk —School Board considering 
erection of new building for Lafayette 
school. 

W. Va., Barboursville—Board of Education 
of Barboursville Independent School District 
contemplates purchasing tract on Central 
Ave., in south Barboursville addition, for 
proposed community high school building. 


Stores 


Ala.. Birmingham—Shepherd-Sloss Realty 
Co., 118% N. 21st St., purchased S. E. cor. 
Highland Ave. and 20th St., plans construction 
of $250.000, 2 or 3 story building, contain 
about 25 business rooms on first floor with 
family hotel above; Charles H. McCauley, 
Arecht., Jackson Bldg. 

Fla., Starke—Charles Woodbridge, Gaines- 
ville, will remodel building at Call and Wal- 
nut Sts. 


Fla., Tampa—Bailey the Clothier, care 
W. D._ Bailey, 839 S. Boulevard, plans to 
remodel present store room and adjoining 
store at 311 Twiggs St.; work to start about 
Feb. 1. 

Ga., Atlanta—James M. Silver erect $10.- 
000 1-story brick store building at 1246-50 
Virginia Ave. N. E. 

Ky., Louisville—C. F. and Milton Page. 
1201 W. Chestnut St., erect $10,000 store 
and apartment building at 1207-9 W. Cbest- 
nut St. 

La., Monroe—Biendenharn Realty Co. will 
erect $35.000, 1-story, 100x200-ft., brick and 
steel building on Walnut St. 

La., New Orleans—Klein Bros., Simon Klein, 
See., 2116 Magazine St., soon receive bids 
for reemodeling 2-story brick furniture store 
at 2116 Magazine St.: $20,000. 

N. C., Asheville—J. L. Taylor, St. Louis, 
Mo., purchased property at Black Mountain 
Road and Biltmore Ave., reported planning 
to improve. 

N. C., Winston-Salem—T. A. M. Stevenson 
and 8. C. Ripple, both 311 W. Fourth St., 
have plans in progress by H. Macklin for 
2-story and basement, fireproof. brick and 
steel, terra cotta front, 50x100-ft. 3-store 
buildnig on W. Fourth St. (See Machinery 
Wanted—tTerra Cotta Trim: Limestone.) 

Okla., Oklahoma City—Crescent Co. take 
bids in about 90 days for erection of 2-story 
and part basement, fireproof business build- 
ing; Hawk & Parr, Archts., Cotton Exchange 
Bldg. 

Tenn.. Chattanooga—J. B. Pound, Lookout 
Mountain, has plans in progress by W. H. 
Sears, James Bldg., for 30x50-ft., 2-story 
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store and apartment building at 1125 Market 
St.; also has plans under way for 4 or 5 
story building to be built at S. W. cor. Mar- 
ket and 11th Sts.; type not announced. 


Tenn., Memphis—J. R. Ellis, Central Bank 
Bldg., has plans in progress by W. C. Lester, 
Arcade Bldg., for row of stores at corner of 
Cooper St. and Elzy Ave.; cost $50,000. 


Tex., Beaumont—W. C. Gilbert, 201 Gil- 
bert Bldg., soon let contract for erection of 
1-story addition and remodeling present 4- 
story building; $40,000, brick and concrete, 
sarrett roof, tile floors; F. W. Steinman & 
Son, Archts., 411 San Jacinto Life Bldg. 


Tex., Beaumont—J. C. Wilson, 319 Weiss 
Bldg., receiving bids for construction of $60,- 
000, 3-story and mezzanine, 60x100-ft., brick 
and tile business building; tar and gravel 
roof. 1 elevator; A. Babin, Archt., 15 Blan- 
chette Estate Bldg. 


Tex.. Dallas—Parks & Freedman _ erect 
$15.000 shop and office building at 4112-14 
Commerce St. 

Tex., Dallas—Troupe Motor Co. erect 
$29.900 brick stores and garage, 2500-6 Mc- 
Kinney St. 

Tex., Fort Worth—S. P. Schmidt, 3100 
W. Seventh St.,. erect $10,000 brick store 
and $10,000 brick veneer residence, W. Sev- 
enth St. 

Tex., Houston—Sid Westheimer, Montrose 
and Oxford Sts., erect $12,000, 1-story, brick 
building, Congress and Louisiana Sts. ; house, 
5 stores and filling station; Eugene B. 
Church, Archt., First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Tex., Lubbock—Isom G. Harris erect $24.- 
000, 2-story brick building at Chestnut and 
S$. Third Sts. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—L. E. McConnell con- 
templates construction of 3-story brick, stone 
and reinforced concrete business building. 

Va.. Portsmouth—L. F. Savage, Madison 
and Fourth Sts.. erect $10,000, 2-story, frame 
store and dwelling, 1106 Fourth St. 


Theaters 


Ark., Hope—J. P. Brundidge announced 
signing of contract with Saenger interests, 
eare J. H. Saenger, 1401 Tulane St., New 
Orleans, La., for erection of $175,000 theater 
on site of Alice Theater. 


Fla., Hollywood—L. W. McCormick, Pres.. 
L. V. Goodbread, Vice-Pres. and Megr., and 
others formed corporation to erect open-air 
theater, to seat about 1500. 


Warehouses 


Fla., Miami—Gulf States Furniture Co., 
424 N. Miami Ave., has $10,000 permit for 
reconditioning concrete storage house in N. 
W. First Court. 

Fla... Tampa—F. P. Lvons Iron Works erect 
$12.000 warehouse on Fifth Ave. 

Miss.. Jackson—Homestead Development; 
fireproof storage warehouse : N. W. Overstreet, 
Archt., Overstreet Bldg. (See Buildings Pro- 
posed—Dwellings. ) 


Tenn., Memphis—Bessire & Co., of Tenn., 
Ine., 55 Beale St.. soon have plans by W. C. 
Lester, Arcade Bldg., for warehouse and office 
building, to be erected at N. W. cor. S. Front 
St. and Pontotoe Ave. 

Tex., Dallas—Lang & Witchell, Archts.. 
American Exchange Bank Bldg., completed 
plans for 825.000. 1-story. S7+103-ft. ware- 
house addition to plant of Holland’s Maga- 
zine at Main St. and College Ave. 

Tex., Lampasas—Dan Culver and son pur- 
chased Draper Hotel; will erect warehouse 
on site. 

Va., Richlands—Dixie Grocery Co. reported 
planning to erect fireproof warehouse, adja- 
cent to Norfolk & Western tracks. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Bank and Office 


Fla.. Dunedin—Frischkorn Florida Co., Fred 
W. Warner, Vice-Pres., started work on ad- 
ministration building, Santa Teresa Drive 
near Royal Palm Blvd.; stucco, steel and 
anchor tile, 2 stories, 55x100 ft., tile facade, 
wrought iron balconies, locker rooms. 


Fla., St. Petersburg-—Medical Arts Corp., 
West Coast Title Bldg., let contract for $250.- 
000 Medical Arts building, 11 St. and Sev- 
enth Ave. North, to Stanley J. Greenwood, 
521 12th St. N.; fireproof, 3 stories, noiseless 
composition corridor floors, 60 medical of- 
fices, exclusive of waiting rooms, 7 dental 
suites; Ritcher & Wakeling, Archts., Pierce 
Bldg., Clearwater and St. Petersburg. 


Ga., Columbus—W. C. Bradley, Pres., Co- 
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lumbus Loan & Banking Co., Masonic Bldg., 
let contract. including plumbing, for $40.000 
building, Broad and 14th Sts., to C. W. Buck 
& Son, 704 23rd St.; heating, Walter Denson. 
1% W. 12th St.; electric fixtures, Walker 
Electric & Plumbing Co., 111 12th St.; brick, 
1 story and mezzanine, bank section 30x89 
ft., 2 stores 22x65 ft. each: Chas. F. Hick- 
man, Archt.. Swift Bldg.* 


La., Ferriday—Ferriday Bank remodel 
building; cost $20,000; “Emile Angleletty, 
Contr. ; work started. 


La., New Orleans—Pere Marquette Building 
Co. let contract to Wm. Wallace. 131 N. 
Hagan Ave., for all building operations con- 
nected with changes in building to suit ten- 
ants; involves cabinet work, new partitions. 
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ete.; S. Seott Joy, Archt., 2001 Pershing St., 
Chicago, Il1.* 

La., New Orleans—American Plumbing & 
Heating Co., 829 Baronne St., has plumbing 
and heating contract at $3398 for $65,000 Ma- 
rine Bank & Trust Co. branch bank, Oak 
St. and Carrollton Ave.; electric wiring, 
Freeman-Barlow, Inc., 820 Carondelet St., 
$475; bank fixtures, Chas. Wenar Co., Marine 
Bank Bldg., $9771; Jones, Roessle & Olsch- 
ner, Archts., Maison Blanche Bldg.; Geary- 
Oakes Co.. Inc., Contr., Carondelet St.* 

Md., 
Broadway, New York, has structural steel 
contract for $1,700,000 office and loft build- 
ing, Calvert and Lexington Sts., for Civic 
Center Realty Co., 402 St. Paul St.; Lucius 
R. White, Jr., Archt., Hearst Tower Bldg. ; 
Henry Adams, Constr. Engr., Constr.-Mech. 
Engr., Calvert Bldg.; Van R. P. Saxe, Struct. 
Engr., Knickerbocker Bldg.; Wells Construc- 
tion Co., Contr., New York (Cogswell-Koeth- 
er Co., 406 Park Ave., Baltimore, local rep- 
resentative).* 

Mo., St. Louis—C. C. Baldwin, 8800 Olive 
Street Rd., erecting 5 English type dwellings, 
Hafner Place; 1% stories, 26x38 ft., hard- 
wood floors, Flextile roofs; total cost $38,- 
000; J. W. Busckrus, Contr., Warrenton.* 

Okla., Drumright—Drumright State Bank 
erect 2-story addition; vault, safety deposit 
boxes; Klinglesmith Construction Co., Contr., 
Sapulpa. 

Tex., San Angelo San Angelo National 
Bank let contract at $229,000 to Henger & 
Chambers, Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, for bank 
and office building; reinforced concrete, 3 
stories stone, 5 stories brick, stone cornice, 
50x100 ft., cement, tile and marble floors, 
eoncrete foundation, 10-yr. Barrett roof, 4 
elevators; furnishings, equipment, etc., $60,- 
000: Anton F. Korn, Archt., Thomas Bldg. ; 
R. O. Jameson, Engr., S. W. Life Bldg., both 
Dallas.* 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Medical Arts Building 
Corp. erect 11-story and basement building 
instead of S8-story and basement structure 
previously noted; cost about $1,000,000: 
Vuelecker & Dixon, 4 Kahn Bldg., Wichita 
Falls, and Bryan & Sharp, 1210 Athletic 
Club Bldg., Dallas, Archts.; R. O. Jameson, 
Struct. Engr., 1005 S. W. Life Bldg.; R. F. 
Taylor. Mech. Engr., 1305 Santa Fe Bldg. ; 
J. S. Harrison, Jr., Contr., 4640 Munger St., 


all Dallas.* 
Churches 


Russellville—First M. E. Church. 
South, let contract to Fraser & Son, Fort 
Smith, for $100,000 church, Sunday school 
and parsonage; light buff brick, 1 and 38 sto- 
ries, 56x64 ft. and 40x70 ft.; main audi- 
torium, including galleries, seat 900; Sunday 
school accommodate 1000; J. P. Almand, 
Archt., Boyle Bldg., Little Rock; wiring, City 
Electric Co.: plumbing, Russellville Heating 
& Plumbing Co. 

Ark., Story—A. M. Stachey is member of 
committee erecting 2-story frame building; 
2496 sq. ft. floor space; church on first floor, 
Masonic lodge rooms above. 

Fla., Jacksonville—St. John’s E. L. Church, 
Laura and Ashley St., Harry A. Hall, Chmn. 
Bldg. Comm., 402 Graham Bldg., let contract 
at $27,250 to G. W. Hessle, Inc., West Bldg., 
for Sunday school, Tenth and Silver Sts.: 
brick, stone trim, about 50x95 ft., wood 
floors, concrete foundation, built-up roof; 
furnishings, equipment, etc., $5000; D. 
Fitchner, Archt., Tallahassee.* 

Fla., St. Petersburg — St. Marys R. C. 
Church erecting $38,000 building, Lakeview 
Ave. and 20th St.; 2 stories, 93x64 ft., brick, 
wood floors, tile roof ; furnishings, equipment, 
ete., $10,000: H. L. Taylor, Archt., Beach 
Drive: F. Dillman, Contr., 950 Ninth Ave. 
South.* 

Ga., Wadley — Methodist Church started 
work on $16,000 Sunday school annex; 2 
stories, brick; remodel and brick veneer pres- 
ent auditorium; F. O. Raines, Contr. 

Md., Baltimore — First English Lutheran 
Church let contract for $125,000 building, 
Charles and 39th Sts., to Thos. Hicks & Son, 
Inc., 106 W. Madison St.; Gothic type, stone, 
seat about 609: Parker. Thomas & Rice, 
Archts., Union Trust Bldg.* 

Mo., Maplewood, St. Louis — Maplewood 
Baptist Church, Marshall and Marietta Sts., 
let contract for $100,000 building to Woester 
Bros. Building Construction Co., 2863 Laclede 
Rd.: rough face brick, cut limestone trim, 
oak interior finish, 2 stories, 48x137 ft., audi- 
torium seat 450, Sunday school 600; L. Bay- 
lor Pendleton, Archt.-Constr. Supervisor, 72 
Dement Bldg., St. Louis. 

Mo.. St. Louis—Delmar Baptist Church, 
6181 Washington St., let contract for $135,000 
addition to Woerman Construction Co., 1441 
Syndicate Trust Bldg.; brick, 3 stories and 
basement, 70x95 ft., concrete floors, slate 
roof; laying concrete and stone foundation; 





Ark., 


altimore—American Bridge Co., 71. 
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Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Archt.-Engr., Board of 
Education Bldg.; heating, Edwin P. Am- 
bler, 2822 La Salle St.; electric work, New- 
bexy Electric Co., Century Bldg.; plumbing, 
Cc. O. Smith Plumbing Co., 4025 Forest Park 
Blvd.; brick work, Kenton & Jelliam, 604 
Wainwright Bldg.; plastering, H. Niehaus, 
Louderman Bldg., all St. Louis; stone, Alex- 
ander King, Bloomington, Ind.* 


Va., Manassas—Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, Rev. R. L. Eutsler, Pastor, erecting 
red pressed brick building. 


Va., Richmond — Second Baptist Church, 
John’ Bagby, Chmn., Bldg. Comm., let con- 
tract for $150,000 Sunday school and parish 
house, 7 W. Franklin St., to Claiborne & 
Taylor, 5813 Grove <Ave.; accommodate 
1200; Carneal & Johnston, Archts., Electric 
Bldg.* 


City and County 


Fla., Eustis—City let contract to C. Z. 
Osborn, Inc., Umatilla, for $125,000 city hall; 
hollow tile, 3 stories, cement, tile and wood 
floors, concrete foundation, tin roof; Allen J. 
MacDonough, Archt.; heating and plumbing, 
H. W. Urquhart; electric work, Gorwin Elec- 
tric Co. See Machinery Wanted.* 


Fla., Flagler Beach—Flagler County erect- 
ing brick courthouse; foundation about 
completed. 

La., Jena—La Salle Parish Police Jury let 
contract at $36,000 to W. C. Salley, Bernice, 
for jail; reinforced concrete and brick, com- 
position roof; Herman J. Duncan, Archt., 120 
Murray St., Alexandria.* 

La., Bossier City—Ole K. Olsen, 822 Per- 
dido St., New Orleans, has reinforcing steel 
contract for $50,000 municipal building; 
Jones, Roessle, Olschner & Wiener, Archts., 
Ardis Bldg.; H. Cleveland, Contr., 1640 Tem 
pleman St., both Shreveport.* 

N. C., Chariotte—Following contracts let 
for Mecklenberg County courthouse under 
construction by J. J. MeDevitt Co., 137 Bre- 
vard Court: Reinforcing steel, Concrete 
Steel Co., 42 Broadway, New York; Indiana 
limestone, Bedford Cut Stone Co., Bedford, 
Ind.; casement windows, International Case- 
ment Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; terra cotta par- 
titions, Anchor Fireproofing Co., 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; structural steel, Carolina 
Steel & Iron Co., S. Elm St.; granite base 


and steps, Rowe & Roach Co., Railroad 
Ave.; ornamental iron, J. D. Wilkins, W. 
Lee St.; all Greensboro; set granite and 


limestone, Theo. J. Cromar & Son; cast-iron 
window frames and hollow metal and bronze 
doors, Monteith-Soule Co., S. Boule- 
vard; glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 214 
E. Sixth St.; painting, Thos. F. Rogers, 6 
E Stonewall St.; all Charlotte; Contr. has 
not yet placed contracts for millwork, mar- 
ble, tile ad terrazzo and plastering; struc- 
ture cost $750,000; Louis H. Asbury, Archt., 
1514 E. Fourta St., Charlotte.* 

Okla., Muskogee—Muskogee County Board 
of Commrs. let contract to Muskogee Construc- 
tion Co., Colorado Bldg., for remodeling hos- 
pital and erecting 6-room addition to poor 
farm; cost $10,000; steel, Muskogee Iron 
Works, Frankfort and Spaulding Sts.; plumb- 
ing and heating, Muskogee Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co., 112 S. Fourth St.: millwork, Mar- 
shall Lumber Co., 429 N. Third St.; electric 
wiring, Oklahoma Electric Co., Okmulgee; 
brick, United Clay Products Co.. Lee Bldg., 
Kansas City. Mo.; M. T. Hardin, Archt., 
Equity Bldg.* 

Tex., Haskell—City let contract at $14,200 
to W. M. Harrison & Son for city hall-fire sta- 
tion: brick, 2 stories, 50x40 ft., concrete foun 
dation, composition roof; furnishings, equip- 
ment, etc.. $1000: Voeleker & Dixon, Archts., 
4 Kahn Bldg... Wichita Falls: address equip- 
ment proposals to Mayor T. C. Cahill; other 
proposals to Contr.* 


Dwellings 


Alabama City—Dwight Manufactur- 
ing Co. erect 50 frame cottages in mill vil- 
lage; construction by Noojin Hardware Co. 
and Chas. E. Waldrop, both Attalla.* 

Fla., Jacksonville—A. M. Elder erect $10,- 
00 shingle residence, Oxford St. near Tonic 
St.; 2 stories; V. R. Kooker, Contr., Graham 
Bldg. 

Fla.. Jacksonville—J. T. Flowers, 
24th St., erect $12,000 residence, 
near MacDuff St.; shingles, 2 stories; 
Goodwin, Contr. 

Fla., Jacksonville—B. L. Whatley, 2404 
St. Johns Ave., erect $17,000 tile and stucco 
residence, Challen St. near Pine St.; 2 sto- 
ries; Sandstrom Co., Contr. 

Fla., Petersburg—M. B. Welch, 504 Florida 
Theater, laying brick foundations for frame 
dwellings: 1 story. 28x38 ft., shingle roofs; 
heating and electric work by M. B. Welch. 


Ala., 


307 W. 
Ogle St. 
M. 
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‘Ine., 714 Central Ave.: 
Brinton, 13th Avenue N. 


Fla., Williston—Williston Development Co. 
erecting number dwellings, Baker Place near 
Williston. 


_Ga., Brunswick—R. W. Harper, care J. J. 
Lissner Wholesale Grocery Co., erect 2-story 
residence, Norwich St. near First Ave.; J. R. 
Price, Contr. 


plumbing, EB. R. 


La., New Orleans — Moise H. Goldstein, 
Archt., Hibernia Bldg., let contract to J. A. 
O’Brien, Louisiana Bldg., for alterations and 
additions to residence, 1424 Seventh St. 


La., New Orleans—Antonio Cusimano erect 
$15,000 residence, Burgundy and Dumaine 
Sts.; Jos. J. Lagarde, Contr., Canal-Com- 
mercial Bldg. 

La., New Orleans—Phillip Negff, 4422 St. 
Ann St., receiving sub-bids for alterations and 
additions to residence, 925-27 Dante St.; wir- 
ing, plumbing, slate roofing, sheet metal work, 
plastering, painting, lumber, millwork, pav- 
ing. 

Md., Baltimore—Hamilton Real Estote Co., 
Hamilton Ave. and Harford Rd., erect 20 ad- 
ditional dwellings, Northern Parkway in Ham 
ilton; also erecting 15 dwellings, Glenhaven. 

Md., Baltimore—Henry Klves erect 2 brick 
dwellings, 4102-04 Belair Rd.; 2 stories, 25x 
28 ft., slate roof, hot water heat: total cost 
about $10,000; L. S. Ditman, Areht.-Contr. 
51 E. Southern Ave. F 

Md., Baltimore—Broring Building Co. - 
air Rd. and Linthicum Ave., erect 12 "brick 
dwellings, 3900-22 Belair Rd.: 2 stories, 
Carey roofs, steam heat; total cost $30,000: 
e — Archt., 2814 Harford Rd.; owner 
uilds. 


Md., Baltimore—Progressive Building Co. 
erect 22 brick dwellings, 2830-72 W. Mul. 
berry St.; 2 stories, 13x40 ft. and 14x40 | 
Carey roofs, steam heat; total cost $44,000; 
L. Schoenlein, Jr., Archt., both 3826 Arabia 
Ave.; owner builds. 

Md., Baltimore — Frederick Road Par 
Building Co., 2849 Frederick Rd., ng 
brick dwellings, W. side Frederick Heights 
Ave., S. of Frederick Ave.; 2 stories, hot air 
heat; total cost $40,000; E. C. H. Brown 
ome Jacob Mizen, Contr., 2949 Frederick 





Md., Baltimore—Northern Realty Co., erect 
6 brick dwellings, N. W. cor. Seammnent — 
Van Buren Sts.; 2 stories, 15x40 ft., steam 
heat; total cost $15,000; F. E. Beall, Archt., 
306 St. Paul St.; owner builds. 

Md., Baltimore—Thos. Mullan, 3945 Green- 
mount Ave., erect 9 brick dwellings, 1419-35 
Homestead St.; 2 stories, 16x32 ft. and 18x32 
ft.; steam heat; total cost $27,000; A. L. 
Blatchley, Archt.; owner builds, 

Md., Baltimore—Wantz Construction Co. 
erect 8 brick dwellings, S. side Morley Ave. 
E. of Old Frederick Rd.; 2 stories, 15x44 
ft., Carey roofs, steam heat; total cost $16,- 
000; J. R. Deggs, Archt.; owner builds. 

Md., Baltimore—Thos. J. Donohue, 1529 
Montpelier St., erect 20 brick dwellings, 2700 
block Ashland Ave.; 2 stories, total cost 
$50,000; plans and construction by owner. 

Md., Baltimore—Jas. Keelty, 3529 Edmond- 
son Ave., erect 8 brick dwellings, N. E. cor. 
Harlem and Allendale St.; 2 stories, 21x34 
ft. and 20x34 ft., steam heat; total cost $20,- 
000; F. E. Beall, Archt., 306 St. Paul St.; 
owner builds.* 

Md., Baltimore—E. P. Sandrock, 15 W. 
Preston St., erect $10,000 brick residence and 
garage, 3809 Fenchurch St.; 2 stories, 35x26 
ft. and 20x19 ft., slate roof, vapor heat; J. 
* Downing, Archt.-Contr., 2609 Greenmount 
Ave. 

Md., Baltimore—Ernest G. Marr, 516 
Cathedral St., let contract to H. C. Aiken & 
Co., 4201 Evergren Ave., for $35,000 resi- 
dence, Blythwood Rd. near Charles St. Ave. ; 
73x40 ft.. brick. 2% stories, slate roof, hot 
water heat; Theo. Wells Pietsch, Archt., 
American Bldg.* 

Md., Baltimore—Younger & Riddle, 4305 
Ethland Ave.. erect 2 frame dwellirgs, Miami 
Place near Clarendon Ave.; 2 stories, 24x33 
ft. and 27x26 ft., slate roof, steam heat; total 
cost $11,000; plens and construction by 
owner. 

Mo., Columbia—Gilbert Moore erect 2 brick 
dwellings, Ross St.: total cost $16,000; Davis 
Construction Co., Contr. 

Mo.. Kansas City—-L. G. Muellinger erect 
$12,000 residence, 447 W. 67th Street Ter- 
race; Frank Bayner, Contr. 

Mo., St. Louis—J. M. Clark, 46837 Washing- 
ton St., erect 3 brick dwellings, 3830-34-38 
Missouri St.; 1 story, 22x40 ft., composition 
shingle roofs, hot air heat: total cast about 
$10,000; plans and construction by owner. 

Mo., St. Louis—Voelpel Building Co., 1113 
Sidney St., erect 2 dwellings, 6148-50 Tennes- 
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see St.; brick, 1 story, 24x30 ft., composition 
shingle roofs, hot air heat; total cost $30,000; 
A. Osburg, Archt., 3654 Meramec St.; owner 
builds, 

Mo., St. Louis—P. J. Fleming. 1401 Good- 
fellow St.. erect 3 brick dwellings, 4853-57-59 
Lee St.; 2 stories, 25x29 ft., ruberoid shingle 
roofs, hot air heat; total cost 312,000; owner 
builds. 


Mo., St. Louis—Shelby L. Heman, Pres.. 
frinidad Asphalt Manufacturing Co., Title 
Guarantee Bldg., erecting residence, York 
Village: Wm. A. Brasher, Jr., Archt., 1442 
MeCausold St. 

Mo., University City, St. Louis Wm. 
Glicker, 6616 Enright St.. erect $10,000 brick 
residence and garage, 7052 Kingsbury Blvd. ; 
® stories, 37x31 ft. and 20x20 ft., tile roof, 
het water heat; Rudolph Bene, Archt.; owner 
builds. 

Mo., University City. St. Louis—-Dr. T. G. 
Hawley, 5701 Julian St.. erect $10,000 brick 
residence and garage, 7355 Maryland Ave. ; 
’ stories, 28x48 ft. and 20x30 ft.. slate roof, 
steam heat: Clarence A. Koenig, Arecht., 2936 
Russell St John H. Kossman, Contr., 3884 
Wyoming St. 

Mo., University City. St. Louis—--Mrs. D. E 
Louree, 7138 Maryland St., erect 812.000 
rick residence and garage, 7039 Maryland 
St 2 stories. 36x31 ft. and 20x20 ft., slate 
roof. hot water heat: H. Louree, Archt.. 4933 
Buekingham Court: J. E. Paris, Contr., 3687 
t‘ook St 

N. €¢.. Davidson's River Mrs. C. T. Dorsett, 
ire Evergren Ridge Lond Co. plans number 


nexpensive dwellings. See Machinery Wanted. 


Tern... Knoxville—Mrs. A. W. Swindoll, 517 
W. Chureh Ave erect $12 000 residence, 
Woothill: TFT rooms: F. O tarher Archt.. 


o7 W. Clinch Ave.; Peekinbonch Constru 
tion Co., Contr., Island Home Pk 
Tenn... Knoxville—F. A. Blackburn Co., 


Driseol Blde.. erect number dwellings in 
iddition to several under construction 

Tenn., Memphis Metronolitan tantist 
Church erect $15,000 brick and steel building. 
7782 Watker St.: B. J. Washburn, Contr., 602 
Alston St 

Tey Amarillo 
renth St hes 
traet for $21.000 recidence 
ilastering, C. B. Ridley: 
Frerlish. 12114 Lineoln St.: 

roht.-Frner.-Contr 116 Central 
dress proposals for eqripment, 

owner, 1509 Medison St.* 

Tex... Grand Prairie—W. A. Honecock erect 
ng brick veneer residence, E. College Ave. 

rex.. Harlincen—L. R. Hollingsworth let 
ontract at S20 604 Worden-Henry Co.: 
rumhing, RLF $1701: wiring, City 
Fleetrie Shon. $820: brick and hollow file, 
2 Harvey P. Smith. Archt., Natl. 
Rank of Commerce RBldg.. 


W. J 


printing 


Twaddell, 306 W 
ard decorating econ 
for .T G. Nichols; 
mesonry. John A. 

J. C. Worcester, 
Bldg.: ad- 
ete., S9000, 


to 
WeCartyv. 


stories: 


San Antonio.* 

Tex Honston Emerhiser, Myklebust & 
Co.. Second Nat. Ronk Rldg., erect 12 addi- 
tional awellings Rlodgett Ave near La 
Branch St. : eost $12.000 ta $18 000 each. 

Tex.. Honston—Ardon Judd. 618 Marshall 
St.. exeavating for weathered shingle and 
‘ammon brick residence, 32257 Hurtinedon 


Place. River Onks: hordwood floors. warm sir 
gas furnace heat: Chas. W. Oliver, Archt., 
2491 Yuean St.: G. W. Dangherty. Contr. 


Tex... Honston—M'lhv Dow let contract for 
£40.90 residence, 130 Sonth Bivd., to Thos. 
M. Murray: hollow tile and brick. 

Va.. Teeshurg—Presbsterian Chrrch laving 
foundation of manse. Address The Pastor. 

Va., Roanoke—Frank A. Eades. P. O. Box 
216. laying foundation for 2 dwellings, 511-15 
Kensineton Ave.: brick eased, 2 stories, 29<29 
ft.. hardwood floors. asrhalt roofs: enst ahout 
S600 ench: L. O. Hudson, Contr., 1102 Han- 
aver Ave... N. W. 

W. Va.. Fairment—B. 
6-room frame residence, 


A. Donche erecting 
Hill Crest section. 


W. Va... Fairmont—Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow 
started work on 7-room stucco residence, 
Oakwood. 

W. Va.. Fairmont—A. J. Rice. Consolida- 


tion Coal Co 
6-room residence, 
Ave. 


Watson Bldg... started work on 
Seventh St. and Coleman 


Ww. Va... Fairmont—tTas. F. Smith. Care 
Fall Riock, erecting 8-room brick residence, 
Mt. Vernon Ave. 

W. Va., Fairmont—A. T. Spalding, Hillside 
Drive, erecting 6-room dwelling, College Park. 


Government and State 
Ga., Atlanta—State remodeling hasement of 
State Canitol: marble tile.corridor floors. 
new etcfireray: installing new heating plant; 
cost $10,000. 
La., Ferriday—H. C. Servier erect building 
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to be leased to Government for post office; 
Emile Angleletty. Contr. 


Md., 
Guard, 


Silver Spring — Maryland National 
Brig.-Gen. Milton A. Reckord, Adjt.- 
Gen., Baltimore, let contract for $60,000 
armory at Silver Spring and similar one at 
Kensington to John I. and Jas. T. Vande- 
erift, The Dinale, Cumberland; masonry and 
steel, 2 and 1 story and basement, 67x140 
ft., wood floors, concrete foundation, slag 
roof; Robt. L. Harris, Archt., 516 N. Calvert 
St.; J. Hamilton Walker, Engr., 107 E. 
Pleasant St., both Baltimore.* 


S. C., Charleston—Sumter Guards, 8. 
ciety St., started remodel building and erect 
drill hall and gymnasium in rear; concrete 
foundation, brick walls, steel trusses, 1 story, 
52x97 ft., rift pine floors, tin roof; Simons 
& Lapham, Archts., 42 Broad St.; Ww. 
Worthy, N. Commercial Wharf, contract at 
$14,500.* 

Ss. C., Columbia—State 
Comn., Malcolm J. Miller, 
for tunnel to connect with 


So- 


Sinking Fund 
Sec., let contract 
State Office Bldg. 


under construction to Geo. W. Waring, 407 
Shandon St., at $8989; steam connections to 
Ww. B. Guimarin & Co., 1224 Sumter St., 


$6783. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


La., New Orleans—Charity Hospital let 
contract to Geo. J. Glover Co., Ine., Whitney 
Bldg., for $175,000 nurses’ home, Tulane 


Ave. ; fireproof, reinforced concrete, brick and 
east stone trim, 3 stories and basement, plas- 
sash, steam heat, 1 elec- 


tered interior, steel 
tric passenger elevator, 1 dumb waiter. 40 


heds; Diboll & Owen, Archts., Interstate Bank 
Bldg.: also let contract at $6441 to Lionel 
Favret. Louisiana Bldg., for glass-covered 
passageway from Tulane entrance to main 
building: will also erect $175000 home for 
internes: 2 or 3S stories, brick, east stone 


7S men; & Livau- 


Hibernia 


accommodate Favrot 
Ltd., Archts., Bldg.* 


Knoxville—Dr. J. Victor Henderson, 


trim, 
dlais, 


Tenn., 


Holston Bank Bldg., and Dr. B. V. Howard, 
501 W. Church St., let contract to Harve 


to $15.000 addition to 
dwelling, 2457 Kingston Pike, for hospital; 
brick veneer. 2 stories, hardwood floors, con- 
crete foundation, tile roof; furnishings, equip- 
ment, etc., $10,000.* 


Rogers for $10.000 


Hotels and Apartments 


Fla., Hollywood—Fred Gardiner, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Hollywood, let contract to 
H. E. Wilson for $20,000 building program; 


include restoration of 8 apartments on Scott 
St., building of 6 houses on Coolidge St. and 
repairs to 4 houses on Polk St. 


Fla.. Miami Beach—Glickman Realty Co., 
eare H. E. Glickman, 318 Euclid Ave., erect- 
ing $80,000, 3-story, concrete block, 24-apart- 
ment building at 130 Washington Ave.; 3 
rooms and bath each; Lingler & Besh- 
getoorian, Archts. 

Fla., St. Petersburge—H. Riessen let con- 


tract to Mutual Construction Co. for $75,000, 
30-suite apartment building at 28th St. and 
Sixth Ave. North; equipment and furnishings 
cost $25,000. 

Ga., Cedartown—Charles Adamson, owner 
of Wayside Inn, recently burned, rebuilding 
with own force; Grinnell Co., Providence, 


I., will install sprinkler system and steam 
heat.* 

La., New Orleans—Miss Mary L. Railey 
let contract to Paul G. Charbonnet for 


$12,500. triplex apartment house, Miro and 
Cadiz Sts. 

La., New Orleans— Charles Dennis, 524 
Magazine St., let contract to Denis & Handy, 
Perdido Bldg., for construction of $27,000, 
2-story apartment house on Joseph St.; tile 
and composition roof. 

Miss., Biloxi—Biloxi Hotel Co. has let con- 
tract to Collins Bros., Contrs., and Biloxi 
Plumbing & Heating Co., at about $9000, for 
erection of 1-story and basement, 20x30 ft.. 
brick and concrete annex at rear of Biloxi 
Hotel, to house new oil generators to furnish 
steam heat: concrete floors and foundation. 
asbestos shingle roof; Ira Coyne of Federal 
Engineering Co., Davenport, Iowa, Archt.- 
Engr.* 

Mo., Clayton, St. Louis—L. Goldstein, 1405 
Rowan St., let contract to J. Rubin for six 
brick, 34x42 ft. flats, Watsons Fruit Hill sub- 
division ; $48,000; O. J. Popp, Archt., Arcade 
Bldg. 

Mo., Springfield—-W. W. Johnson, Contr., 
Phelps Grove Drive. will build new front on 
Kirby Hotel. N. Main Ave. and W. Olive St. 
and make other improvements. 

Mo.. St. Louis—J. H. Wieland, 3404 Osoge 
St., let contract to C. H. Fischer & Co., 3414 
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Gasconade St., for $10,000, 2-story, 25x48- 
ft. tenement, 3400 Osage St.; asphalt shingle 
roof, furnace heat. 


Mo., St. Louis—Marget Realty Co., 904 
Chestnut St., let contract to V. A. Chinberg, 
808 Chestnut St., for $36,000, 2-story, brick, 
52x158x41x32-ft. tenement, 901-3 Bayard St. ; 
composition roof, hot air heat; O. J. Popp, 
Archt., Arcade Bldg. 


Mo., St. Louis—E. W. Mueller, 922 Pine 
St. erect four 2-story, brick 25x45 ft. tene- 
ments. 4945-57 Winona St.;: $°6.000, compo- 
sition shingle roofs. hot water heat; Mueller 
Bldg. Co., Archts.-Contrs., 922 Pine St. 

Mo., St. Louis—A. Suhre, Jefferson and 
Geyer Sts., erect $12,000, 67x35 ft., 2-stury 
brick tenement, 2609-11 Geyer St.; compusi- 


tion roof furnace heat; F. Arnold, Archt.- 
Builder, 4550 W. Papin St. 
Mo., St. Louis—H. J. Kluempers, 110 N. 


Fighth St., let contract to Korte Realty and 
Loan Co., 110 N. Eighth St., for two 2-story, 
brick, 27x46-ft. tenements. 4710-14 Lee St.; 
$16,000, composition shingle roofs, hot air 
heat: J. Schoener, Archt., 4456 Natural 
Bridge. 

Tex.. Amarillo—Connor Construction Co. 
erect $100.000, 3-story, brick and stone apart- 
ment building; stone trim, composition roof. 
tile baths, gas heat; private plans; owners 
build. 

Tex., Amarillo—J. W. Ross, care Amarillo 
Plate Glass Co., let contract to C. S. Lambie, 
390 Blackburn Bldg., for construction of 
$109.000, 3-story, fireproof, brick, stone and 
reinforced concrete hotel building; heating 
and plumbing to H. H. Persons at $19.000: 


wiring. Broome Electric Co.. 102 W. Sixth 
St.. $2800: William C. Townes, Archt., Old 
Postoffice Bldg. 

Tex., Dallas—W. L. Carwile, 3212 Oak 
Lawn S&St.. and associates let contract to 
Churchill-Humphries Co. for = ereetion of 


$400.090, 7-story. 29-anartment building, Oak 
Lawn Ave. and Hall St., to be known as the 
Argyle; 4 elevators. 

Tex., Greenville—Mrs. Anna S. Becton 
erecting duplex apartment house on McDougal 
St. 

Tex.. Greenville—Misses Pollard and Jones 
let contract for erection of 2-story. brick 
arartment house on Walnut St.: ashestos 
ti'e roofing. hardwood floors; Lindsey & 
Kilmer, Archts. 

Tex.. Houston—Farl Stacy will erect $11.- 
N00, S&-room, dunlex apartment bu'lding at 
2215 Wentworth St. for J. B. Reynolds. 

Tex.. Houston—-H. Holeomb started work 
on 818.000. 2-story. 38x42-ft.. 4 anartment 
building, 1219 Grav St.: oak and nine floors, 


ashestos roof: A. F. Olson & Bros.. Archts.- 
Centrs.. 1519 Main St. [See Machinery 
Woented—Flectrie Refrigerators: Roofing 


(Composition) : Flooring: Brick Veneer.1* 

Tex.. Laredo—Aztec Hotel Co., Ine.. Flores 
and Grant Sts.. has plans in progress for 
erection of $425.000. 10-story. 11%x110 ft.. 
reinforced concrete frame, cast stone tr'm, 
hollow tile and stueeo hotel building: rein 
forced concrete on niles foundation. bu'lt-up 
roof, equipment and furnishines enst $75 00: 
plans and construction by The Kelwood (o.. 
Archt. and Constr. Ener... 903 Travis Ridg.: 
W. E. Simnson Co.. Engr.. Netl. Bonk of 
Commerce RBlde., both San Antonio. See Ma- 
chinery Wanted.* 

Tex., WedANen—M, R. Nelson w'll erect 7- 
story. $175.00, brick, hollow tile and rein- 
foreed concrete hotel bnilding with dav lspor: 
eall for suh-hids after Nov. 5. to inelnde 1 
or 2 elevators: Harvey P. Smtih. Areht.. 
Natl. Bank of Commerce Bldg.. San Antonio.* 

Tex... MeCamey—McBurnett Fotel Co.. San 





Angelo, started work on 825.000. 2-story. 
semi-fireproof, steel and sheet rock hotel 
building. 


Tex.. Shamrock—D. B. & W. R. Walker let 
eontract to Huehes & Camnvhell. Oklshoma 
Citv. Okla.. at $46.193 for erection of hotel 
building: heatine and rlumbine to Sonitary 
Plumbine Co.. Altus, Okla... at 812.621: wir- 
ine ta Selvave Flectrieal Co... Oklahoma City, 


e+ $1400: E. H. Eads, Archt., Chickasha, 
Okla .* 
Tex.. Val Verde—W. IL. Pearson. A. Y 


Baker, Edinburg. and Ed Conch, Weslaco. let 
contract to H. J. Hansen & Son, Brownsville, 
st shout $150.N00 for construction of 2-story. 
brick ond reinforced conerete hotel building: 
R. N. Waters. Archt.. Weslaco.* 


Va.. Richmond—Bellevue Park. Ine.. 1716 
Summit Ave., let contract to TDevigs Rros., 
Ine.. 1716 Summit Ave.. for $36 900. 3-storv. 


brick, steel and eenercte. avartment and 
stores bnilding. 512 W. Grace St.: 25x90 ff.. 


tar and asvhalt roofing. eoncrete and onk 
floors: L. Otis Spiers, Archt., 1716 Summit 
Ave,* 

W. Va.. Berkeley Springs—F. C. Jackson, 
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October 28, 1926 


1424 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., broke ground for $1,000,000, 200x300 
ft., fireproof, 500-room, 4-story hotel; Milburn, 


Heister & Co. Archts., Hill Bldg., 17th and 
Eye Sts. N. W., Washington; 8S. T. Brote- 
markle, Contr., Cumberland, Md.* 


Miscellaneous 


Fla., South Jacksonville (Ind. Br. of Jack- 

sonville)—J. A. Lyle, Contr., 517 Catherine 
St., started work on chapel, offices and re- 
ception rooms to be added to Thomas M. 
Burns, Jr., undertaking establishment at St. 
Johns and Hendricks Ave. 
, Okla., Tulsa—Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing committee, A. L. Farmer, Chmn., let ec n- 
tract to J. W. Van Horn. 526 S. Kenosha 
St., at $490,000 for construction of 11-story, 
white stone, 65x130-ft. Civic Headquarters 
Building, N. W. cor. Fifth St. and Cincinnati 
Ave., to house offices of Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce and rooms of the Tulsa Club; Pat- 
terson Steel Co., 801 N. Xanthus Si., handle 
all steel construction; Rush, Endacott & 
Rush, Archts., Wright Bldg.* 

Tex.. Paxton—Hoopers Orphans Home let 
contract to J. L. Smotherman at $25,000 for 
construction of 1-story, frame, 150x75-ft. 
orphans home building; C. H. Leinbach, 
Archt., 605 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Etc. 


Fla., Melbourne—Hall Construction Co. 
soon start work on $125,000 freight house 
of Florida East Coast Railway, H. N. Roden- 
baugh, Ch. Engr., St. Augustine. 


Schools 


Ala., Alebama City—School Board let con- 
tract fo Cnarles E. Waldrop for construction 
of $50,000, 10-room and auditorium, brick 
grammar school building, Ninth St. and Kyle 
Ave.* 

Fla., Clearwater—-Pinellas County Board 
of Public Instruction, R. S. Blanton, Supt., 
let contract to Robert M. Thompson at 
$76.470 for erection of Palm Harbor Junior 
High School building.* 

Fla., Tampa—Hillsborough County Board of 
Public Instruction let contract to Peter Claus- 
den, at $39,630, for construction of 8-room, 
brick addition to Thomas A. Edison elemen- 
tary school, Osborne Ave. and 16th St,* 

Miss., Biloxi—St. Theresa’s School, care 
Rev. Father Peter Carey, Pastor, let contract 
to Johansen & Desporte for construction of 
1-story, frame schoo] building in North Biloxi 
for Sacred Heart Parish; cost about $10,000; 
Carl Matthes, Archt.* 

Miss., Vicksburg—All Saints’ College let 
contract to C. E. Andrews, Ruston, for $50,- 
000, 2-story and basement, brick dormitory ; 
W. A. Stanton, Archt.* 

Mo., Cape Girardeau—-Board of Education 
let contract to Bahn Bros. Hardware Co. at 
$894.26 and $690.91 for furnishing hardware 
necessary for completing new West End 
School and Washington School annex.* 

Mo.. Fayette—Central College, Bishop W. 
I. McMurry, Pres., let contract to Epple 
Construction Co., St. Louis, at $105.000 for 
eonstruction of two  buildings—Sweeney 
Music Conservatory and Religious Education 
Building. 





N. C., Balfour—L. L. Merchant Construc- 
tion Co., 290 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, let 
following sub-contracts on $60,000 school 
building: Plumbing, heating and _ electrical 


work to J. L. Powers. Bennettsville, S. C.; 
framing and rough lumber, Howell-Pless Lum- 
ber and Supply Co.; roofing and metal work, 
J. V. Helsel & Co.. Seventh Ave. E.: both 
Hendersonville : steel and iron work, S. Stern- 
berg & Co., 359 Depot St.: ornamental iron 
work, Asheville Supply and Foundry Co., 
Eagle St.: steel sash, Sutton-Osborne Supply 
Co., 125 Roberts St.: nainting, D. K. Lipe, 


82 Patton Ave.; all Asheville.*: 

Okla., Enid-—Board of Edneation let con- 
tract to Phil Frankenfeld, Winfield, Kans1s, 
at $28.980 for erection of $40000, 2-story, 


fireproof colored grade school building; R. 
W. Shaw. Archt.* 

Tex.. Houston—Board of Edueation let con- 
tract to Universal Construction Co., 1119 
Capitol St.. at $45,190 for construction of ad- 


dition to Alexander Hamilton school; consist 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


of 4 classrooms and double gymnasium; 
plumbing, Barber Plumbing Co., 906 San 

Jacinto St., $3888; heating, Lee Rogerson, 

903 Truxillo St., at $4730; electric work 

} Ie bees Electric Co., 2309 Main St., at 
De. 


Tex., McAllen—Board of Education let con- 
tract to James Aiken, 405 Builders Exchange 
Bldg., San Antonio, at $27.500 for construc- 
tion of 1-story, 87x58 ft., hollow tile, stucco 
and cast stone Mexican School building; 
Ralph H. Cameron, Archt., City Natl. Bank 
Bldg.* 


Tex., Paducah—George D. Norman received 
contract at $9897, for construction of I-story, 
brick, 58x75 ft. school building in Moon Dis- 
trict No. 11; Bayard M. Smith Co., Archts., 
914 College Ave., Dallas. 


Tex., Sweetwater—Board of Education let 
contract to General Contracting Co., 607 
Nogalitos St., San Antonio, at $120,904 for 
construction of brick, stone, steel. reinforced 
concrete, fireproof, H-shaped, 236x116-ft. High 
School building; J. C. Korioth Plumbing Co., 
Sherman, heating and plumbing; Braden- 
Hudson-Wangler Co., 205 E. Commerce St., 
San Antonio, electric wiring: Page Brothers, 
Archts., Austin Natl. Bank Bldg., Austin.* 

W. Va., Charleston—State Board of Con- 
trol, James S. Lakin, Pres., let contract to 
Hope Lumber Co., Weston, at $11.276, for 
erection of residence of superintendent of 
Four-H Camp, at Jackson’s Mills. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Board of Education, 
Wheeling Independent School District, Ben 
FE. Hamilton, Bus. Megr., let contract to R. R. 


Kitchen & Co., 37 19th St.. at $94,225 for 
construction of school athletic stadium; Erb 
Electrical Co., 1414 Eoff St.. electric work; 


Schofield-Cowl Co.. 25 Tenth St., plumbing 





at $12.195; Charles W. Bates, Archt., 77 
Twelfth St.* 
Stores 
Ala., Brighton, Bessemer—Edward Bros. 
erecting $50,000 business block, to contain 


8 stores and $18,000 motion picture theater. 

Fla., Arcadia—John Richards let contract 
to S. T. Dodds for remodeling 2-story, brick 
building on Oak St., and for 30-ft. extension. 


Fla., Jacksonville—H. F. Madden erect 
$10,000 brick addition to stores, Margaret 
St.. for L. Burkholtz. 

Fla., Jacksonville — EB. J. Schultz erect 


$11,000. 2-story, stone building, Johnson be- 
tween Fairfield and Victoria Sts., for D. Mac- 
Lean, J7 S. Ocean St. 

Fla., Tallahassee—P. W. Wilson & Co. let 
eoutract to Childs Bros., for 20x80 ft., 1-story, 
brick business building, College St. 

Md., Baltimore—Lucian J. F. Van Reuth, 
5225 Harford Rd., erect two 1-story, brick, 
18x24 ft. and 28x43 ft. additions, Harford Rd. 
south of Hamilton Ave.; $10 000. slag roofs, 
steam heat; H. R. Mason, Archt.. 8 E. Lexing- 
ton St.; Charles C. Sanford, Contr., Berwick 
Ave. 

Md., Hagerstown—Love Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Co., Cumberland, received contract for 
installation of plumbing in $100,000 J. G. 
McCrory Five and Ten Cent Store. 

Mo., Kansas City—Dr. Julius Firsch, Leon 
Block and Samuel Block making improvements 
to block of 1-story stores, Broadway and 
Westport Ave. ; $40,000. 

N. C.. Charlotte—George E. Wilson, 900 
Queens Rd.. Myers Park, estate, let contract 
to Palmer-Spivey Construction Co., 404 S. 
Tryon St.. for construction of 3 store build- 
ings at Third and Tryon Sts.: $160.000, two 
will he 2 stories. other 3 stories; reinforced 
concrete, steel frame: Lockwod. Greene & 
Co., Archts.-Engrs., Johnston Bldg.* 

Okla.. Seminole—Paul E. Meeting has con- 
tract for construction of $40,000 business 
building for Grisso & Co. 

Tex.. Amarillo—W. P. Cooper, 512 Taylor 
St.. will erect $30,000. 2-story. brick business 
building with day labor; composition roof; 
private plans. 

Tex., Brownfield—G. W. Crisholm let eon- 
tract to Roy Winered for construction of 50x 


100-ft. brick building. 

Tex., Dallas—A. B. Small, Medical Arts 
Bidg.. let contract to Churchill-Humphrey, 
207 Magnolia Bldg., for $25,000, 2-story, 
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brick, stone and steel, 50x90-ft. business 
building at 2012 Jackson St.; tile, wood and 
cement floors, tar and gravel roof, concrete 
foundation; Arthur A. Brown, Archt., West- 
ern Indemnity Bldg. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—tTile, Metal Ceilings, Metal Doors, Steel 
Sash and Trim, Wire Glass, Flooring, Cast 
Stone, Elevators.)* 


Tex., Olmito—W. H. Miller, Brownsville, 
has let contract for erection of 2-story, brick 
business building. 

Tex., San Antonio—Karotkin Furniture Co., 
221-5 W. Commerce St., remodel building at 
cost of $15,000; Harvey P. Smith, Archt.. 
Natl. Bank of Commerce Bldg.; Rogers & 
Crosby, Contrs., 2123 Arbon Pl.; Graham & 
Collins, San Antonio, electric work at 
$3850.* 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Lamar Fain, Staley 
Bldg., opened bids for erecting 2-story, 70x 
150-ft. brick, steel and frame store and 
apartment building; Naylor-Collins, 300 Grant 
St., received contract at $53.000; plumbing 
to J. C. Korioth, Sherman; wiring, Economy 
Electric Co., Wichita Falls; Sorey & Vahl- 
berg, Archts., 514 Perkins-Snider Bldg.* 

Va., Bristol—Joseph Strauss erecting two 
2-story store rooms at corner State and King 
Sts.; one 20x100 ft., other 26x100 ft., fronts 
of brick; G. M. & G. C. Stone, Archts.; T. G. 
Martin & Sons, Contrs. 


Theaters 


Ala., Mobile—Robert Morton Organ Co., 
Van Nuys, Cal., received contract for $65,000 
pipe organ to be installed in theater nearing 
completion for Saenger Amusement Co.* 

Fla., Lakeland—G. A. ‘Miller, Contr., 312% 
Twiggs St., Tampa, received contract to erect 
$100,000, brick and steel, Spanish design. 
Public Theater building; seating capacity of 
800. 


Gaspard in- 
McDonald. 
erection of 


Miss., Bay St. Louis—Ames & 
terests let contract to John T. 
Pass Christian, at $24,596 for 
reinforced concrete, brick, stone and stucco 
trim, fireproof theater building, Front and 
State Sts.; Spanish mission type, seating ca- 
pacity 1000; Alonzo B. Hayden. Pass Chris- 


tian, heating and plumbing at $2250; Wm. 
T. Nolan, Archt., Canal-Commercial Bldg., 


New Orleans, La.* 

Va., Clarendon—George H. Rucker Co. let 
contract to Arthur J. Porter for $30,000 
theater and office building, on Wilson Blvd. 


Warehouses 
Fla., Miami—Atlas Rock Co., 300 8. W. 
North River Drive, let contract to C. W. Bell. 


1635 S. W. 18th St., for $35,000 warehouse 


at 75 N. W. 14th St. 
Fla., Tampa—Ballard & Ballard Co., 510 
Ashley St., recently let contract to G, A. 


Hanson Co., Tampa, at $33,000, for construc- 
tion of 1-story, 80x130-ft. fireproof ware- 
house, 11th St.; concrete floors and founda- 
tion, tin roof; B. C. Bonfoev, Archt., TO02 
Stovall Professional Bldg.; N. W. Green. 
Engr., 723 Stovall Professional Bldg.* 

Mo., St. Louis—York Products Corp., 115- 
117 S. 11th St., let contract to J. V. Boland 
Construction Co., 1506 Chemical Bidg., for 
$12,000, 1 and 2 story, 151x25 ft. warehouse 
and office building: composition roof, steam 
heat; plans by owners. 

Tex., Bollinger—Walker-Smith Co. let con- 
tract to W. A. Francis, Box F, for erection 
of 80x100 ft., brick wholesale grocery building, 
Santa Fe St.; H. C. Bratton, Archt.* 

Tex.. Houston — Damon Wells Co., 826 
Chronicle Bldg., start work at once on $125,- 
000, brick and reinforced concrete, 125x300 
ft. warehouse, with day labor; 1 story, with 
foundation for additional stories; tar and 
gravel roof, concrete floors; private plans. 

Tex., Houston—J. L. Jones, Cotton Ex 
change Bldg., let contract to J. B. Townsend, 
West Bldg., at $31,050 for erection of 2-story. 
reinforced concrete, brick and hollow tile. 738 
x&6-ft. warehouse, Commerce and Jackson 
Sts.: tar and gravel roof, reinforced concret: 
floors and foundation; M. L. Diver, Engr. ; 
Jas. W. Northrop, Jr., Archt., 302-4 West 
Bldg.; address equipment proposals to Mis 
sion Provision Co. (See Machinery Wanted 

Tile: Metal Doors; Steel Sash and Trim; 
Wire Glass; Ventilators.) * 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Bakery Equipment.—E. W. Gregory, Abbe- 
ville, S. C.—Wants to purchase complete 
equipment for bakery. 


Bank and Office Equipment.—Chas. V. Run- 
yon, Loan Dept., Marx & Bensdorf, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Wants prices by mail on equip- 


ment for $250,000 bank and office building. 
Belt, ete.— Hackley Morrison Co. (Mchy. 
Dealer), 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, Va.— 
Wants 20-in. conveyor belt, also conveying 
rollers and return rollers for this size belt. 
Bench Vise.—G. Lange, Memorial Station, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 


U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 90, Muskogee, 
Okla.—Wants prices on bench vise. 


Blueprint Machine Supplies, ete.—Samuel 
McGowan, Commr. State Highway Dept., 
1708 Sumter St., Columbia, 8S. C.—Receives 
bids Noy. 9 to furnish 6 months’ supply of 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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engineering 


blueprint machine and 


office supplies. 


Boller and Eagine (Steam).—Wm. B. 
Marsh, Elizabethton, Tenn.—Wants to pur 
chase 50 h. p. or large portable steam boiler 
and engine. 


Boller (Fire Tube).—Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., care of E. H. Lerch, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.—Wants one stationary 50 to 75 h. p. 
horizontal fire tube boiler, 50-lb. working 
pressure; must pass New York state inspec- 
tion; give full particulars. 

Brick.—See Sewers. 

Brick, ete.—Emory Construction Co., 408 
Empire Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn.—Wants 
prices on Breeze blocks and brick for dwell- 
ing. 

Brick.—A. E. Olson & 
St., Houston, Tex.—Want 
for 4-apartment house. 

Bridge.—Greenwood, Miss., 
bridges. See Construction 
Culverts, Viaducts. 


Bridge.—State 


supplies 


1519 
on 


Main 
brick 


Bros., 
prices 


will build 2 
News—Bridges, 
will 


of Missouri improve 


and build 24 _ bridges See Construction 

News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Bridge.—Tallulah, La. See Construction 

News—Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 


Bridge.—State of 
struction News 

Bridge.—State of Tennessee 
bridges. See Construction 
Streets, Paving. 


South Carolina. See Con- 
Roads, Streets, Paving 

will build 10 
News — Roads, 


Bridge.—Sardis, Miss., will build 3 bridges. 
See Construction News—Bridges, Culverts, 


Viaducts. 

Bridge.— Paducah, Ky., 
bridges. See Construction 
Culverts, Viaducts. 


build two 
rs—Bridges, 


will 
New 


Bridge.—Carthage, Miss. See Construction 
News—Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 
_Bridge.—Marion, Ark. See Construction 
News—Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 
_Bridge.—Alexandria, Va. See Construction 
News—Bridges, Culverts, Viaducts. 


Brooms.—A. D. Maxwell, Montezuma, Ga.— 
Wants to correspond with manufacturers of 
handled brooms 


Building Materials.—FEastman Cotton Mills, 


Eastman, Ga.—Invites bids on building ma- 
terial for textile-mill addition. 
Building Material.—Rev. J. J. O'Riordan, 


Pastor, St. Mary's R. C. Church, 
St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla.- 
bids on $38,000 church. 

Building Material.—Mrs. C. T. Dorsett, care 
Evergreen Ridge Land Co., Davidson's 
River, N. C.—Wants catalogues and prices 
on all kinds of building material for dwell- 
ings. 

Building Material.—Chas. 
Dept... Mark & Bensdorf, Memphis, Tenn.— 
Wants prices by mail on all building mate- 
rials for $250,000 bank and office building. 

Building Material.—H. Seltzer, 1901 Dennis 
St., Houston, Tex.—Wants prices on steel 
sash and trim, plaster board, rolling parti 
tions, mail chutes, vault lights, ventilators, 
marble. cast stone. limestone, terra cdotta 
trim, roofing tle and tile, hardwood, lino- 
leum, rubber tile and composition flooring 

Building Material.—Woodward & 
Inc., 230 Seguin St., San Antonio, 
market for all kinds of building 
ete.. for dwellings and apartment 

Candy-Making Machinery.—Great 
Candy Co., Ine., 424 E. Saratogs 
more, Md.—Wants used Racine 
chine, late models, and N. W. 
rollers. 


38 W. Fourth 
-Wants sub- 


V. Runyon, Loan 


Hardie, 
Tex.—In 
material, 
houses. 
Eastern 
St.. Balti- 
sucker ma- 
York batch 


Cast Stone.—Emory 
Empire Bldg., Knoxville. Tenn. 
prices on cast stone for dwellings. 
Cast Stone.—Flton J. Moughton, First 
Natl Bank Bldg¢., Sanford. Fla.—Wants 
prices on cast stone for $350,000 office build. 
ing. 

Cast Stone.—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., Umatilla, 
Fla.—Wants prices on cast stone for $75,000 
city hall, Umatilla, Fla. 

_ Cast Stone.—Secretary, Carnegie Lodge No. 
24, A. F. & A. M., Carnegie, Okla.—Wants 
prices on cast stone for $20,000 temple. 


Co.. 408 
-Wants 


Construction 


Cast Stone.—Churchill-Humphrey, Contrs., 
207 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas.—Wants 
nrices on cast stone for $25,000 business 
building. 

Cast Stone.— Rev. J. L. Yelvington, 911 
Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex. — Wants 
prices on cast stone for $45,000 Sunday 
school. 

Cement.—See Sewers. 

Cigarette-Making Machivery, ete.—C. W. 


Webb, Mer., Gold Leaf Cigarette and To- 
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bacco Manufacturing Co., Hahira, Ga.— 
Wants machinery for manufacture of cigar- 
ettes and smoking tobacco. 


Coal-Mining Machinery. — Black Diamond 
Coal Mining Co., Age-Herald Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala.—Wants prices on washer, crush 
and tipple for mines at Johns, Ala. 


Crane.—Wilson Hock Co. (Mchy. Dealer), 
City Point, Va—Wants one Davis-Shepherd 
Company shop floor-type portable crane. 


Crane (Locomotive).—L. J. Breed Equip- 
ment Co., James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
Wants one 20-ton, &-wheel, standard gauge 
locomotive crane, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt; 
preferably Brown hoist, electric driven; will 
consider steam; give complete information 
and specifications. 


Crusher.—See Coal-Mining Machinery. 


Crusher.— Wm. B. Marsh, 
Tenn.—Wants crusher, 15x20. 


Dragline Bucket. — Holston 
Inc., Box 292, Knoxville, Tenn. 
3-yd. Page dragline bucket. 

Drainage. — See Water 
Drainage. 

Dumb Waiters.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., #03 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
fants prices on dumb waiters for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 

Dumb Waiters.—J. B. Maxey, Contr., Lub- 
bock, Tex.—Wants prices on dumb waiters 
for $75,000 hotel at Tulia. 

Dumb Waiters.—H. Seltzer, 1901 Dennis 
St.. Housten, Tex.—Wants prices on dumb 
waiters. 

Dumb Waiters.—Rev. J. L. Yelvington, 911 
Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex.—Wants prices 
on dumb waiters for $45,000 Sunday school. 

Electric Refrigerators.— A. E. Olson & 
Bros., 1519 Main St., Houston, Tex.—Wants 
prices on electric refrigerators for 4-apart- 
ment house. 

Electric Refrigerators.—H. Seltzer, 1901 
Dennis St., Houston, Tex.—Wants prices on 
electric refrigerators. 


Elizabethton, 


Quarry Co., 
Wants one 


Works, Sewers, 





Electric Refrigerators.—E. P. May. 1535 
Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va.—Wants 
prices on electric refrigerators for $50,000 


residence. 

Electric Refrigerators.—The Kelwood Co., 
Archts.-Engrs., 9083 Travis Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Tex.—Wants prices on electric refrig- 
erators for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 


Elevators.—Churchilk Humphrey, Contrs., 
207 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas.—Wants 
prices on elevators for $25,000 business 


building. 
Engine.—See Boiler and Engine (Steam). 
Engines (Oil).— Peoples Ice Co., J. C. 
Clower, Pres., Biloxi, Miss—Wants prices 
on oil engines to drive electric generators. 
Engine (Oil).—R. P. Johnson (Mchy. Deal- 
er), Wytheville, Va.—Wants prices, descrip- 
tion and location of 50 to 100 h. p. oil engine. 
Engine (Steam).—See Pump (Three Stage 
Turbine), ete. 
File Sections.—Marine Corps, 
ter's Dept., Washington, D. ¢ 


Nov. 6 to furnish 12 file sections. 
225. 


Quartermas- 
-Receives bids 
Sch. No. 


Fire-Fighting 
of Safety 
1 for purchase 


Equipment.—City Commrs. 
Harbor, Fla.—Receives bids Nov. 
750-gal. eapacity fire truck, 
105 h. p. or more, with necessary equip- 
ment; E. H. Thompson, City Mer. 

Fire Hydrants.— Marine Corps, Quarter- 
master’s Dept., Washington, D. C.—Receives 
bids Nov. 2 to furnish 9 fire hvdrants; de- 
livery Quantico, Va. Sch. No. 216. 

Flooring. — Emory Construction 
Empire Bldg., Knoxville, 
prices on tile and 
dwelling. 

Flooring.—Joe W. Stout & Co., Contrs.. 
Senford, N. C.—Wants prices on tile and 
terrazzo flooring for $200,000 hotel at Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

Flooring.—Chas. V. 
Marx & Bensdorf, 
prices on linoleum, 


Co., 408 
Tenn. — Wants 
hardwood flooring for 


Runyon, Loan Dept., 
Memphis. Tenn.—Wants 
rubber tile and composi- 


tion flooring for $250,000 bank and office 
building. 

Flooring.—A. R. Toby, 2923 W. 27th St., 
Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on tile, 


hardwood and composition flooring for $40,- 
000 church. 

Flooring. — Churchill-Humphrey, Contrs., 
207 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas.—Wants 
prices on tile and hardwood flooring for $25,- 
000 business building. 

Flooring.—A. E. Olson & Bros., 1519 Main 
St., Houston, Tex.—Want prices on hard- 
wood and linoleum flooring for 4-apartment 
house. 

Flooring. — The 


Kelwood Co., Archts.- 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
—Wants prices on tile, terrazzo, concrete, 
hardwood, linoleum, wood block, rubber tile 
and composition flooring for $500,000 hotel 
at Laredo. 


Flooring (Composition). — Secretary, Car- 
negie Ledge No. 294, A. F. & A. M., Carne- 
gie, Okla.—Wants prices on composition 
flooring for $20,000 temple. 


Flooring.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants prices on 
tile, hardwood, linoleum and rubber tile 
flooring for $350,000 office building. 


Flooring.—C. Z. Osborn, Ine., Umatilla, 
Fla.—Wants prices on tile, linoleum, rubber 
tile and composition flooring for $75,000 city 
hall, Eustis, Fla. 


Flooring.—E. P. May, 1535 Fifth Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va.—Wants prices on tile, 
hardwood and linoleum flooring for $50,000 
residence. 


Flues. — Marine 
Dept., Washington, 
6 to furnish 500 ft. 
Va. Sch. 22 


Gondolas.— L. J. Breed Equipment Co., 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.—Wants ten 
100,000 lbs. capacity standard-gauge hopper 
or drop-bottom gondolas, M. C. B.; give 
complete information. 


Corps, Quartermaster'’s 
D. C.—Receives bids Nov. 
flues; delivery Quantico, 


La. See Construction 
Paving. 


See Construction 
Streets, Paving. 


(Washed). — Louisiana Highway 
W. E. Arkinson, Chrmn., Reymond 
Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.—Receives bids Nov. 
4 to furnish approximately 13.600 cu. yds. 
washed gravel, f.o.b. cars at Fur, La., for 
surfacing State Proj. 548-A, Avoyelles Par- 
ish, Moreauville-Morrow Highway; W. B. 
Rebert, State Highway Engr. 

Gravel.—State of Louisiana. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Gymnasium Equipment.—See School Build- 
ing Equipment. 

Gypsum Machinery.—Shreveport Machinery 
Sales Co., Box 840, Shreveport, La.—Wants 
data on gypsum machinery; correspond with 
manufacturers. 

Hardware.—Woodward & Hardie, Inc., 230 
Seguin St., San Antonio, Tex.—In market 
for hardware for dwellings and apartments. 

Hardware. ete.—Marine Corps, Quartermas- 
ter’s Dept., Washington, D. C.—Receives bids 


Gravel.—Jonesboro, 
News—Roads, Streets, 


Gravel.—De Ridder, La. 
News—Roads, 


Gravel 
Comsn., 


Nov. 4 to furnish hardware, etc. Sch. No. 
Ou 

Heaters (Hot Water Storage).— Marine 
Corps, Quartermaster’s Dept., Washington, 
D. C.—Receives bids Nov. 2 to furnish 8 hot 
water storage heaters; delivery Quantico, 
Va. Sch. No. 214 


Heating and Plumbing.—Madison County 
Board of Education, O. S. Dillard, Supt.. 
Marshall, N. C.—Wants separate bids until 
Nov. 1 for heating and plumbing 10-room 
school building, No. 4 Township; plans and 
specifications may be obtained from Frank 
B. Simpson, Archt.: John J. Blair, Director 
of Schoolhouse Planning, both Raleigh, or 
from Mr. Dillard. 

Incinerators.—E. P. May, 1535 Fifth Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va.—Wants prices on incin- 
erators for $50,000 residence. 

Incinerators.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 

Wants prices on incinerators for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 

Kitchen Equipment.—See School Building 
Equipment. 

Lathe. — Hackleyv 
Dealer), 1708 Lewis 


Morrison Co. (Mchy. 
St., Richmond, Va.— 
Wants one 18-in. by 8-ft. screw-cutting lathe 
with countershaft, compound rest, quick- 
change gears and chuck. 

Lead (White).—Marine Coupe, Quartermas- 
ter’s Dept., Washington, D. C.—Receives bids 
Nov. 2 to furnish 3400 Ibs. white lead: 
delivery Quantico, Va. Sch. No. 215. 

Lead and Jute.—See Water Works. 

Limestone.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Sanford. Fla.—Wants prices on 
limestone for $350,000 office building. 

Limestone.—Armory Commission, Bowling 
Green, Ky.—Wants prices on limestone for 
$55,000 brick and stone armory. 

Limestone.—Joe W. Stout & Co., Contrs., 
Sanford, N. C.—Want prices on limestone for 
$200,000 hotel at Orangeburg, S. 

Limestone.—S. C. Ripple, 315 W. Fourth 
St., Winston-Salem, N. C.—Wants prices on 
limestone for $40,000 stores building. 

Lighting Fixtures.—Treasury Dept., Supvg, 
Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C.—Re- 
eceives bids Nov. 8 to furnish and install 


if the Manufacturer: Record is mentioned. 
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lighting fixtures in the U. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Limestone.—H. H. Howser, Supt. Macon 
County Board of Education, Lafayette, Tenn. 
PO prices on limestone for $14,000 high 
school. 


Locomotives.—L. J. Breed Equipment Co., 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.—Wants one 
40 to 45 ton, standard tank type steam loco- 
motive, 3 pairs drivers: also one 8 to 12 ton, 
42-in. gauge saddle tank type steam locomo- 
tive, 2 pairs drivers; both for Tennessee 
delivery. 


S. Post Office, 


Lumber.—Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman. 
Ga.—Invites bids on lumber for textile mill 
addition. 


Mail Chutes.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
Wants prices on mail chutes for $500,00 ho- 
tel at Laredo. 


Mail Chutes.—Elton J. Moughton, First 


Nati. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.— Wants 
prices on mail chutes for $350,000 office 
building. 

Mail Chutes. — Chas. V. Runyon, Loan 


Dept., Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis. Tenn.— 
Wants prices on mail chutes for $250,000 bank 
and office building. 


Marble.— Armory Commission, Bowling 
Green, Ky.—Wants prices on marble for 
$55,000 brick and stone armory. 

Marble.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. 


Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants prices on 
marble for $350,000 office building. 


Marble.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.-Engrs., 
903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex.—Wants 
prices on marble for $500,000 hotel at La- 
redo. 

Marble.-—Joe W. Stout & Co., Contrs., San- 
ford, N. C.—Wants prices on marble for 
$200,000 hotel at Orangeburg, S. C. 

Meat Chopper and Granulator. — Marine 
Corps, Quartermaster’s Dept., Washington, 
D. C.—Receives bids Nov. 6 to furnish com- 
bination meat chopper and coffee granu- 
lator; delivery Washington, D. C. Sch. No. 
225. 

Metal Ceilings.—Armory Commission, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kvy.—Wants prices on metal ceil- 
ings for $55,000 armory. 

Metal Ceilings.—Rev. J. L. Yelvington, 911 
Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex. — Wants 
prices on metal ceilings for $45,000 Sunday 
school. 

Metal Ceilings.—A. R. Toby, 2923 W. 27th 
St.. Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on metal 
ceilings for possible use in $40,000 church. 

Metal Ceilings. — Churchill-Humphrey, 
Contrs., 207 Magnolia Bldg.. Dallas, Texas.— 
Wants prices on metal ceilings for $25,000 
business building. 

Metal Ceilings.—Secretary, Carnegie Lodge 
No. 294, A. F. & A. M., Carnegie, Okla.— 
Wants prices on metal ceilings for $20,000 
temple. 

Metal Ceilings.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 9023 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
—Wants prices on metal ceilings for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 

Metal Ceilings.—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., Uma- 
tila, Fla.—Wants prices on metal ceilings 
for $75,000 city hall, Eustis, Fla. 

Metal Ceilings.—H. H. Howser, Supt. Ma- 
con County Board of Education, Lafayette, 
Tenn.—Wants prices on metal ceilings for 
$14,000 high school. 

Metal Doors.—Armory Commission, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky.—Wants prices on metal doors 
for $55,000 armory. 

Metal Doors.— James W. 
Archt., 302 West Bidg., Houston, 
Wants prices on metal doors for 
warehouse. 

Métal Doors.—Flton J. Moughton, First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants 
prices on metal doors for $350,000 office 
building. 

Metal Doors.—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., Umatilla, 
Fla.—Wants prices on metal doors for $75,- 
000 city hall, Eustis, Fla. 

Metal Doors.—Joe W. Stout & Co., Contrs., 
Sanford. N. C.—Wants prices on metal doors 
for $200,000 hotel at Orangeburg, S. C. 

Metal Doors.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg.. San Antonio, Tex. 
—Wants prices on metal doors for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 

Metal Windows.—Eastman Cotton Mills, 
Eastman, Ga.—Invites bids on metal frame 
windows for textile mill addition. 

Meters (Gas).—See Pipe Fittings, etc. ; 
Miscellaneous Eq aipment.—Board of Awards, 
F. A. Dolfield, City Register, Baltimore.— 
Receives bids Nov. 3 to furnish and install 
interior systems for Dept. of Education; to 


Northrop, Jr., 
Tex.— 
$50,000 
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furnish and install machinery for indus- 
trial art shops for School No. 290; stage cur- 
tains for Dept. of Education; furnish scrub- 
bing machines, mopping machines and mop 
trucks for Dept. of Education; John H. 
Roche, See., Board of School Commrs. 


Miscellaneous Supplies.—Panama Canal, A. 
L. Flint. General Purchasing Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Receives bids Nov. 5 to fur- 
nish motors, knife switches, reflectors, cop- 
per wire, glass, mortise blocks, scythe 
stones, folding rules, steel rules, sprayers, 
ear seals, steel letters and figures, Portland 
cement, pipe coverings, twine, crayons, etc. 
Blank forms and information (Circular 2426) 
on application to offices of Panaam Canal. 
Asst. Purchasing Agents at Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Miscellaneous Supplies.—Panama Canal, A. 
L. Flint. General Purchasing Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Receives bids Nov. 3 to fur- 
nish rock crusher, steel, surface plates, pipe, 
lock washers, files. drill bits, reamers, stocks 
and dies, staybolt taps. band saws, saw 
tools, paint pots, wrenches, vises, shovels, 
hammers, ete. Blank forms and information 
(Circular 1764) on application to offices of 
Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents at 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal. 


Nickel-Plating Outfit.—G. Lange, Memorial 
Station, U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 90, 
Muskogee, Okla.—Wants prices on _ nickel- 
plating outfit. 


Oil 
Education 


(Fuel).—Business Mer. for Board of 
for Independent Dist. of Wheel- 


ing, Wheeling, W. Va.—Receive bids until 
Oct. 30 for fuel oil supply for one year: 


wagon and 


delivery in storage tanks by tank 
in oil-tank 


f. o. b. railroad siding, Wheeling 


ears. 
Pans (Pullman Sandwich).—U. S. Veter- 
ans Bureau, Supply Division, Washington, 


D. C.—Receives hids Nov. 6 for 50 sets Pull- 
man sandwich pans: Joesting & Schilling 
Co.’s No. 6B.1768 or equal. 


Paper Pulp Grinding Machinery.—D. H. 
Pitts, Box 175, Scottsville. Va.—Wants data 
and prices on machinery for grinding paper 
pulp; correspond with manufacturers. 


Paving.—Brookhaven, Miss. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


Paving.—Jacksonville, Fla. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


Paving.—Lufkin. Tex. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets. Paving. 


Paving.—McComb. Miss. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Paving.—Winters, Tex. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Pile Driver.—See Road-Building Equip- 
ment. 

Pipe.—D. C. Bovd, 459 W. Main St.. Ranger, 
Tex.—Wants 80 miles of 8 and 10 in. plain 
and double length line pipe and 14 miles of 
6-in. double length plain line pipe for gas 
distribution. 

Pipe (Cast Iron).—See Water Works. 

Pipe (Galvanized).—See Water Works. 

Pipe (Reinforced Concrete).—See Sewers. 

Pipe (Vitrified).—See Sewers. 

Pipe Fittings, ete.—D. C. Boyd, 459 W. 
Main St., Ranger, Tex.—Wants pipe fittings, 
fixtures and connections for meters for pipe 
line for gas distribution. 

Pipe Line.—See Water Works. 

Plaster Board.—Vincent L. O'Connor, 3 
Abell Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Wants prices 
on plaster board for number $2000 dwellings, 
Rockaway Beach. 

Plaster Board.—A. R. Toby. 2923 W. 27th 
St.. Fort Worth. Tex.—Wants prices on plas- 
ter board for $40,000 church. 

Plumbing.—See Heating and Plumbing. 

Pneumatic Drill Tool Dresser.—Hackley 
Morrison Co. (Mchy. Dealer), 1708 Lewis St.. 
Richmond, Va.—Wants one pneumatic drill 
tool dresser. 


Power Presses.—U. S. Veterans Bureau, 
Supply Division, Washington, D. C.— Re- 
eceives bids Nov. 5 for power (laundry) 


presses for U. S. V. Hospital, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 

Presser. — Browning Manufacturing (o.. 
Eleventh and Campbell Sts., Hopkinsville, 
Ky.—Wants good second-hand edge presser 
for men’s coats. 

Pump (Three-Stage Turbine), ete.—R. P. 
Johnson (Mchy. Dealer). Wytheville. Va.— 
Wants three-stage turbine pump, 1170 to 
1240 r. p. m.: also 50 h. p. steam turbine 
engine to operate same, 400 gal. per min. 
against a 300-ft. head. 

Pumps.—City of Cuero, Tex., Leroy Ham- 
ilton, Mayor—Wants prices on new and sec- 
ond-hand centrifugal pumps, 1000 gal. per 
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minute, 150-ft. head., direct connected to elec- 
tric motor. 


Punch Press.—G. Lange, Memorial Sta- 
tion, U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 90, Musko- 
gee, Okla.—Wants prices on punch press. 


Rails.—W. F. White & Co., Box 305, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.—Wants 1 or 2 carloads of 16 
to 35 lb. second-hand steel rails. 


Retorts. — Grove-Dowling Hardware Co., 
Odessa, Fla.—Wants to correspond with 
manufacturers of retorts or kilns suitable for 
extracting the cedar oil from either cedar 
sawdust or trimmings. 


Ring Cushions.—U. S. Veterans Bureau, 
Supply Division, Washington, D. C.—Re- 
ceives bids Oct. 29 for 150 cloth inserted, 


16-in, ring cushions. 


Road.—Baton Rouge, La. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


Road.—De Ridder, La. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


Road.—Alice, Tex. See Construction News 
—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Road.—Beckley, W. Va., will build 3 roads. 
See Construction News—Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

Road.—State of Missouri 
roads. See Construction 
Streets. Paving. 


will build 24 
News — Roads, 


Road.—Sarasota, Fla., will improve 3 
roads. See Construction News — Roads, 
Streets, Paving. 


Road.—Goldsboro, N. C. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Road. — Liberty. Miss. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Road.—Portsmouth, Va. See Construction 


News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Road. — Brenham, Tex., will improve 2 
roads. See Construction News — Roads, 


Streets, Paving. 
Road.—Jacksonville, Fla. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


Road. — Sardis, Miss. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Road. — Austin, Tex. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Road.—Jonesboro, La. See Construction 
News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Road. — Loudon, Tenn. See Construction 


News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
Road.—State of South Carolina will build 


4 roads. See Construction News — Roads, 
Streets, Paving. 

Road. — State of Tennessee will build 5 
roads. See Construction News — Roads, 


Streets, Paving. 

Road.—State of Texas will build 2 roads. 
See Construction News—Roads, Streets, Pav- 
ing. 

Road.—State of Louisiana will build 3 
roads. See Construction News — Roads, 
Streets, Paving. 

Road.—State of Virginia. See Construc- 
tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 

Road-Building Equipment.—State Highway 
Comsn., E. T. Smith, Chrmn., Austin. Tex.— 
Receives bids about Nov. 10 for road plows, 
graders, trucks, power maintainers, elevating 
graders. tractors, pile driver, etc.; Edward 
Estes. Equipment Engr.; A. C. Love, High- 
way Engr. 

Road Protection.—Gulfport, Miss. See Con- 
struction News—Roads, Streets, Pavings. 

Rocklath.—J. B. Maxey, Contr., Lubbock, 
Tex.—Wants prices on Rocklath for $75,000 
hotel at Tulia. 

Rollers (Conveying and 
Belt, ete. 

Rolling Partitions.—H. H. Howser, Supt., 
Macon County Board of Education, Lafay- 
ette, Tenn.—Wants prices on rolling parti- 
tions for $14.000 high school. 

Rolling Partitions.— The Kelwood Co., 
Archts.-Engrs.. 903 Travis Bldg.. San An- 
tonio, Tex.—Wants prices on rolling parti- 
tions for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 

Rolling Partitions.—Rev. J. L. Yelvington, 
911 Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex.—Wants 
prices on rolling partitions for $45,000 Sun- 
day school. 

Rolling Partitions.—A. R. Toby, 2923 W. 
27th St., Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on 
rolling partitions for $40,000 church. 

Roofing (Composition).—Joe W. Stout & 
Co., Contrs.,. Sanford, ™. C.—Want prices 
on composition roofing for $200,000 hetel at 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Roofing (Composition).—A, R. Toby, 2923 
W. 27th St., Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices 
on composition roofing for $40,000 church. 

Roofing (Composition.)—Vincent L. O’Con- 
nor, 3 Abell Bldg., Baltimore, Md.—Wants 


Return). — See 


Record is mentioned. 


if the Manufacturers 
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prices on composition roofing for number Steel Sash and Trim.—Armory Commission, 
82000 dwellings, Rockaway Beach. Bowling Green, Ky.—Wants prices on steel 





sash and trim for $55,000 armory. 





Roofing (Composition).—Secretary. Carne- 







sie Lodge No. 204, A. F. & A. M., Carnegie, Steel Sash and Trim.—Chas. V. Runyon, 
Okla.—Wants prices on composition roofing Loan Dept., Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis, 
tor $20,000 temple. Tenn.—Wants prices on steel sash and trim 





for $250,00 bank and office building. 








Roofing (Composition). — Rev. J. L. Yel 
vington, 911 Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex Steel Sash and Trim.—Rev. J. L. Yelving 
Wants prices on composition roofing for ton, 911 Drexel Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 
845.000 Sunday school. Wants prices on steel sash and trim for $45,- 





000 Sunday school. 





Roofing (Composition).—Elton J. Mough- 
































































































ton, First Natl. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.— Steel Sash and Trim.—James W. North- 
Wants prices on composition roofing for rop, Jr., Archt., 302 West Bldg., Houston, 
3350000 office building. Tex.—Wants prices on steel sash and trim 


for $50,000 warehouse. 
Roofing (Composition).—A. E. Olson & = sineemaih 


Bros., 1519 Main St., Houston, Tex.—Want Steel Sash and Trim.—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., 
prices on composition roofing for 4-apart- Umatilla, Fla.—Wants prices on steel sash 
ment house and trim for $75,000 city hall, Eustis, Fla. 
Roofing Tile-—FE. P. May, 1535 Fifth Ave.. Steel Sash and Trim.—The Kelwood Co., 
IHiuntington, W. Va.—Wants prices on roof- Archts.-Engrs., 9038 Travis Bldg... San An- 
ing tile for $50,000 residence. tonio, Tex.—Wants prices on steel sash and 


trim for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 


Roofing Tile—A. R. Toby, 2923 W. 27th 
St Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on Steel Sash and Trim.— Secretary, Car- 
roofing tile for $40,000 church. negie Lodge No. 294, A. F. & A. M., Car- 


‘ ‘. 7 = negie, Okla.—Wants prices on steel sash and 
, Sewers See Water Works, Sewers and ron for $20, 000 somata 
rrainage. ; , 
B Steel Sash.—Emory Construction Co., 408 


Sewers.—Board of Awards, Baltimore, Md. Empire Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. — Wants 
Receives bids Nov. 3 for storm drains and _ prices on steel sash for dwelling. 
sanitary sewers in Sewer District P-8, Storm Steel Sheets.—Marine Corps, (Quartermas- 


Water Contract No. 99; work includes 125 ters Dept., Washington, D. C.—Receives 
ft. of 54-in. diam. brick and concrete drain, ids Nov. 3 to furnish 400 steel sheets, gal- 
1188 ft. of Stia.; 210 ft. of 36-in. and 665 vanized; delivery Quantico, Va. Sch. No. 198. 
ft. of 24 in. reinforced concrete pipe drain, St Zalti \ S . : 

80 ft. of 18-in. vitrified pipe drain, 800 ft. _ Street.—Baltimore, Md. _ See Construction 
of 1f-in. and 1725 ft. of 12-in. vitrified pipe News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 


sewer and drain, 1810 ft. of 8 and 10-in. Street.—Cariersville, Ga. See Construction 
vitrified pipe sewer, 1254 ft. 6-in. vitrified News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
pipe house connections, 1500 ft. 6-in. under- Street.—Charleston, W. Va. See Construc- 


drain, 250 ft. of standard manholes; Milton’ tion News—Roads, Streets, Paving 
'. Ruark, Sewerage Engr. = 


aa = : : , Street. togers, Ark. See Construction 
Sewers.—Town of Granite Falls. N. C., D. News—Roads, Streets, Paving. 
M. Cline. Mavor—RKeceives bids Nov. 3 for ‘ . : " . = . 

Wl a . > PD: Street. — Huntington, W. Va. See Con- 
nstalling sewage disposal plant: L. R. Rink Pct New toad Stree Paving 
Ener.. Hic kory struction ews toads, Streets, iving. 

2e > > am 2 ‘ 
School Building Equipment. — Building Street-Cleaning Machinery. bb B. Cole- 


man, City Clerk, Kinston, N. —Receives 
bids Nov. 1 for street ~~ ‘machit ery, 
motor-driven pick-up sweeper and _ street 
flusher and sprinkler: bids for flusher and 
sprinkler must incorporate in their bids the 


Dept.. Board of Education, Ninth and Locust 
St.. St. Louis, Mo.—Receives bids Nov. 3 
for kitchen equipment. opera chairs, gymna- 
sium and mechanical equipment, mechan- 
ical refrigeration and cabinet work in Gal- 


laudet School for the Deaf. following: capacity, gallons water, mount- 
ing equipment, sprinkler attachment, lineal 
Seating.—See School Building Equipment. feet flushed. speed, solid or pneumatic tires 


Shovel. —Hackley Morrison Co. (Mchy. and size; W. A. Mitchell, Mayor. 
Dealer), 1708 Lewis St., Richmond, Va— ,,Sweet Potato Curing House.—Robert L. 
Wants one 1%-1%-yd. full crawler type Morris, Sec. Chamber of Commerce, Hope- 
shovel, Marion preferred. ‘“ well, Va.—Wants prices and information on 
curing and drying sweet potatoes by the 
Shovel (Steam or Gasoline).—Wallace Bur- electrical process or otherwise; plans to es- 
nette, Newport, Tenn.—Wants to purchase tablish curing house. 
—— or gasoline shovel for loading Telephone and Radio Supplies. — Quarter- 
fine sand into wagons. master’s Dept., Washington, D. C.—Receives 
Sidewalks, ete.—Philadelphia, Miss. See ids Nov. 5 to furnish telephone and radio 
Construction News—Roads, Streets, Paving. supplies; delivery Quantico, Va. Sch. No. 211. 
. » . — . ee Terra Cotta Trim.—The Kelwood Co., 
Pn gy % ba! =n & Co. Box 305, Archts.-Engrs.. 903 Travis Bldg., San An- 
asneeees we Ves ants %xé-in. new or tonio, Tex.—Wants prices on terra cotta 


second-hand track spikes. trim for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 
Sprinklers.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. Terra Cotta Trim.—S. C. Ripple, 315 W. 
Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants prices on Fourth St., Winston-Salem, N.C. Wants 
sprinklers for $356,000 office building. prices on terra cotta trim for $40,000 stores 
building. 


Sprinkler System.—The cel " 7 
asehts-tinese.. 068 Travis mae yo Terra Cotta Trim.—Joe W. Stout & Co., 
tonio, Tex.—Wants prices on sprinkler sys- Contrs., Sanford, N. C.—Want prices on ter- 
tem for $500,000 hotel at Laredo , ra cotta trim for $200,000 hotel at Orange- 

: ‘ : burg, 8S. C. 

Steel Hull Derrick Boat.—U. S. Engineer Tile.—Secretary, Carnegie Lodge No. 294 
De en, Dept. Bidg., Washington, 4, F, & A. M., Carnegie, Okla—Wants prices 
deliver oc hay Ke RE K.. y - i. on below tile fee ee compe. 
ee . a Tile—The Kelwood Co., Archts.-Engrs., 

Steel Ladders, ete.—City Comrs., Ashe- 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex.—Wants 
ville, N. C—Receives bids Nov. 5 for steel prices on hollow, interior, rubber and floor- 
ladders, walkways, platforms and _ railings, ing tile for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 
eines, ote. ; A E. Waddell & Co., Tile—H. H. Howser, Supt. Macon County 
PRESSE. COCESOR SONG. Board of Education, Lafayette, Tenn.—Wants 

Steel Ol! Barge. —U. S. Engineer Office, prices on flooring and roofing tile for $14,- 
Norfolk, Va.—Receives bids Nov. 1 for con- 0 high school. 
structing one 80x20x5-ft. steel oil barge, with Tile.—E. P. May, 1535 Fifth Ave., Hunting- 
filling and suction pipe lines, bins and water ton, W. Va.—Wants prices on interior tile 
tank. for $50,000 residence. 

Steel Sash and Trim.—Churchill-Humph- Tile.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. Bank 
rey, Contrs., 207 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants prices on hollow 
Texas.Wants prices on steel sash and trim tile for $350,000 office building. 
for $25,000 business building. Tile.—Joe W. Stout & Co., Contrs., San- 


. . ~ ford, N. C.—Want prices on hollow, interior 
Steel Sash and Trim.—E. P. May, 1535 ang flooring tile for $200,000 hotel at Orange- 


Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va—Wants jure gs ¢ 
prices on steel sash and trim for $50,000 Tile ii ‘ R Toby, 2923 W. 27th St.. Fort 
P. ai. \. ( ¥, aan fs awl ot., 


residence. 
Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on hollow and 
Steel Sash and Trim.—H. H. Howser, interior tile for $40,000 church. 


Supt. Macon County Board of Education, Tile. Churchill-Humphrey, Contrs., 207 

Lafayette, Tenn.—Wants prices on steelsash yjsagnolia Bidg., Dallas, Texas—Wants prices 

and trim for $14,000 high school. on interior and flooring tile for $25,000 busi- 
Steel Sash and Trim.—Elton J. Moughton, "8s building. 

First Natl. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.— Tile-—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., Umatilla, Fla.— 

Wants prices on steel sash and trim for Wants prices on hollow tile for $75,000 city 

£30,000 office building. hall, Eustis, Fla. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Tile.—Rev. J. L. Yelvington, 911 Drexel 
Ave., San Antonio, Tex.—Wants prices on 
hollow tile for $45,000 Sunday school. 


Tile—Jas. W. Northrup, Jr., Archt., 302 
West Bldg., Houston, Tex.—Wants prices on 
hollow and interior tile for $50,000 warehouse. 


Tipple.—See Coal- eee Machinery. 


Tires (Solid).- Veterans Bureau, Sup 
ply Division, Ww A Ban Db. C.—Receives 
bids Oct. 28 for 12 solid tires, non-skid tread, 
38x5. 


Tractors.—See Road-Building Equipment. 


Transformers.—Wilson-Hock Co. (Mchy. 
Dealer), City Point, Va.—Wants two trans 
formers, 75 kv-a each, 2200-V high-tension, 
550-V low-tension, single phase, 60 cycle. 


Vaults.—Elton J. Moughton, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla.—Wants prices on 
vaults for $350,000 office building. 


Vaults.—H. Seltzer, 1901 Dennis St., Hous 
ton, Tex.—Wants prices on vaults. 

Vaults.—C. Z. Osborn, Inc., Umatilla, Fla. 
—Wants prices on vaults for $75,000 city 
hall, Eustis, Fla. 

Vaults.—Secretary, Carnegie Lodge No. 294. 
A. F. & A. M., Carnegie, Okla.—Wants prices 
on vaults for $20,000 temple. 

Vaults. — Chas. V. Runyon, Loan Dept.. 
Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis, Tenn.—Wants 
prices on vaults for $250,000 bank and office 
building. 

Vault Lights. — Chas. V. Runyon, Loan 
Dept., Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wants prices on vault lights for $250,000 
bank and office building. 

Vaults and Vault Lights.—The Kelwood 
Co., Archts.Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex.—Wants prices on vaults and 
vault lights for $500,000 hotel at Laredo. 

Vault Doors.—T. M. Jones, Clerk, Highland 
County Commrs., Sebring, Fla. — Receives 
bids Nov. 1 for 7 vault doors for use in 
County Court House. 

Vending Machines.— Penn Handkerchief 
Co., Ine., Madison, N. C.—Wants prices on 
quantity lot of vending machines for vend 
ing handkerchiefs packed in individual boxes 

Ventilators. — The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 
Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
—Wants prices on ventilators for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 

Ventilators.—A. R. Toby, 2923 W. 27th St.. 
Fort Worth, Tex.—Wants prices on ven 
tilators for $40,000 church. 

Ventilators.— Elton J. Moughton, First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla—Wants prices 
on ventilators for $350,000 office building. 

Ventilators.— James W. Northrup. Jr.. 
Archt., 302 West Bldg., Houston, Tex.- 
Wants prices on ventilators for $50,000 ware 
house. 


Ventilators. — Chas Vv. Runyon, Loan 
Dept., Marx & Bensdorf, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wants prices on ventilators for $250,000 of 
fice building. 


Ventilators.—H. H. Howser, Supt. Macon 
County Board of Education, Lafayette. 
Tenn.—Wants prices on ventilators for $14,- 
000 high school. 

Washer.—See Coal-Mining Machinery. 


Water Mains.—Town of Terry, Miss., W. 
T. Heald, Clk.—Receives bids Nov. 15 for 
laying 2000 ft. of water mains. 


Water Tank.—C. J. Field, V.-Pres., Orange 
& Fredericksburg R. R. Co., 628 E. Main St.. 
Fredericksburg, Va.— Wants to purchase 
second-hand water tank with capacity of not 
less than 12,000 gal.; delivery Fredericks- 
burg; state condition, etc. 

Water Works, Sewers and Drainage.—Sew- 
erage and Water Board, A. G. Moffat, Sec.. 
Room 401; 526 Carondelet St., New Orleans, 
La.—Receives bids Dec. 20 for labor and ma- 
terial on percentage basis for water works, 
sewerage and drainage construction during 
year 1927. 

Water Works.—City of Lincolnton, N. C.. 
Cc. G. Rudisill, Mayor—Recevies bids Nov. § 
for construction of water-works improve- 
ments: work includes furnishing materials 
and for constructing a % m. g. d. filtration 
plant, timber dam, raw-water pumping sta 
tion and pipe line; The Harwood Beebe Co., 
Engrs., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Water Works.—Water Works Improvement 
District No. 1, W. M. Fowler, Pres., Corn- 
ing, Ark.—Receives bids Nov. 10 for water- 
works system, including 1 pumphouse com. 
plete, 2 pumps and pumping machinery, 2 
wells, one 100.000-cal. storage tank 100 ft. 
high, 2000 ft. 8-in., 19,000 ft. of 6-in., 14,000 
ft. of 4-in. pipe, check valves, gate valves 
and boxes. fifty 6-in. fire hydrants; James R. 
Rhyne, Engr. 

Water Works.—City of High Point, N. C.. 
H. A. Moffitt, Mayor—Receives bids Nov. 10 
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for water-works improvements, including 
construction of concrete dam and spillway 
with intake well, gatehouse and walkway on 
Deep River, near Jamestown; preparation of 
reservoir site by grubbing; construction of 
30-in. cast iron raw water line from Deep 
River Dam along Deep River to connection 
with existing raw water pumping station; 
Wm. C. Olsen, Conslt. Engr., Raleigh Bank 
& Loan Bldg., Raleigh. 


Wire Glass.—James W. Northrup. Jr., 
Archt., 302 West Bidg., Houston, Tex.— 
Wants prices on wire glass for $50,000 ware- 
house. 

Wire Glass.—Armory Commission, Bowl 
ing Green, Ky.—Wants prices on wire glass 
for $55,000 armory. 

Wire Glass.—Secrctary, Carnegie Lodge No. 
294, A. F. & A. M., Carnegie, Okla.—Wants 
prices on wire glass for $20,000 temple. 

Wire Glass.—Churchill-Humphrey, Contrs., 


207 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas.—Wants 
prices on wire glass for $25,000 business 
building. 

Wire Glass.—The Kelwood Co., Archts.- 


Engrs., 903 Travis Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
—Wants prices on wire glass for $500,000 
hotel at Laredo. 


Wire Glass.— Elton J. Moughton, First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Sanford, Fla. — Wants 
prices on wire glass for $350,000 office 


building. 

Wire Glass.—H. H. Howser, Supt., Macon 
County Board of Education, Lafayette, 
Tenn.—Wants prices on wire glass for $14,- 
000 high school. 

X-Ray Equipment, ete.—U. S. Veterans Bu- 
reau, Supply Division, Washington, D. C.— 
Receives bids Oct. 29 for X-ray equipment 
and supplies. 





Trade Literature 


\ Woodworking Machine Like a 


Mill. 

A catalogue of large pages published by the 
Master Woodworker Manufacturing Company 
of Detroit, Mich., gives full particulars, with 
specifications and pictures, of the Master 
Woodworker and the Master Floor Sander. The 
Master Woodworker is described as a complete 
woodworking shop combining 12 machines in 
one. It is built in three sizes to meet require- 
ments of customers. Its range of operation in- 
cludes cross-cutting, ripping, jointing, boring, 
sanding, dadoing, planing, routing, plowing, 
mitering, rabbeting, moulding, mortising, ten- 
oning, ete. It is further described as “a com- 
plete mill on the job,” and it is said that it 
will pay for itself in a short time. The Mas- 
ter Floor Sander is claimed to be of the same 
high-grade construction and also efficiency. 


Complete 


A Fine Bourne-Fuller Book. 
Bourne-Fuller Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of iron and steel and 
products thereof, has published a fine book 
with the caption “From the Ore to the Bolt.” 
which is described as a picture tour of the 
Upson Works at Cleveland, showing the manu- 
facture of the bolt and the nut from the ore 
to the finished product in a complete plant. 
Each picture shows a different stage in the 
process of marufacture, and the whole con- 
stitutes an impressive presentation of iron 
and steel manufacture as conducted in a thor- 
oughly modern establishment. 


The 


Ingersoll-Rand Compressors and Tools. 
The Ingersoli-Rand complete line of port- 


able air compressors, rock drills and air 
tools is comprehensively illustrated and de- 
scribed in a folder issued by the Ingersoll- 


Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York. The 
company also maintains a service department 
for the instruction and aid of purchasers of 
its products, making them able to use com- 
pressors and tools, etc., to the best advan- 
tage, so that savings may be made on this or 
that job. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Novo Two-Cylinder Engines. 

Circular No. 288, issued by the Novo En- 
gine Company, Lansing, Mich., is devoted to 
complete information concerning the new Novo 
engine from three to six horsepower, with 
two cylinders. It is stated that these engines 
are distinctly improved power units, and that 
they economically produce a smoother flow of 
power. Both crankshaft and driveshaft run 
in Timken roller bearings, and the opposed 
throw 180 degrees counterbalanced crankshaft 
has no vibration. There are two types, hop 
per or radiator cooled. 








Interflash Signal for Roads. 

The Interflash Signal Corporation, 120 
broadway, New York, has issued a finely illus- 
trated circular concerning its product, which, 
it is claimed, is a positive day-and-night sig- 
nal for roads and streets at dangerous inter- 
sections, sharp turns, railroad crossings, etc. 
The intermittent fash of light warns moftor- 
ists so as to attract their attention. Copies 
of the circular are being sent to highway com- 
missioners, supervisors, engineers, city man- 
agers, mayors, chiefs of police and others 
necessarily interested in safeguarding traffic. 


Portable Electric Pipe Machine. 
The new Red-E-Ilall Portable Electric Pipe 
Machine is the subject of complete description 


and illustration in a book published by the 
manufacturers, Hall-Will, Ine., Erie, Pa. It 
is stated that this machine “blazes a new 


irail of progress in the field of pipe thread- 
Its capacity is from one-quarter inch 


ing. 


to 2 inehes; with universal shaft, it drives 
hand stocks up to and including 12-inch pipe 
without the bother and the labor of dis- 


mantling the machine. There is a list of ten 
exclusive features, and the pictures show just 
how the machine looks and works. 


Wilkinson Bank Equipments. 

The Wilkinson Equipment Company, Phila- 
delphia, have gotten out a handsomely illus. 
trated book with the title “Modern Bank 
Interiors,” which refers to a number of bank 
equipments furnished by this firm in Phila- 
delphia and other cities in Pennsylvania. 
Different arrangements of banking space are 
shown, so that customers may be aided in 
making a choice of equipment, the contracts 
including marble work, bronze fixtures, glass, 
indirect illumination, metal counters, parti- 
tions, cages and all movable furniture. A 
list of installations made by the Wilkinson 
organization is given in the back of the book 
for reference and inspection. 





Wheeling Steel and Its Beginning. 


The facilities and the scope of steel manu- 
facture by the Wheeling Steel Corporation 
of Wheeling, W, Va., are the subject of nar- 
rative and illustration in a large and fine 
book entitled “From Mine to Market.” It 
is a comprehensive presentation of the iron 
and steel industry, taking the business from 
the gathering of the ore to the turning out 
of the finished products. This particular 
steel business is of ancient lineage. The book 
says: “The Wheeling Steel Corporation can 
be said to have grown from the feunding 
of the Principio Company and the erection 
of an iron furnace at Principio, Md., in the 
year 1715. There remain today on the orig- 
inal site the ruins of that first crude fur- 
nace built of native stone, from which came 
some of the first iron manufactured on this 
side of the Atlantic, and iron which proved 
necessary to the establishment of independ- 
ence and to provide tools for the welfare of 
the original 13 colonies.” It therefore had 
its beginnings in the South, Principio being 
on the automobile road from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia, via Perryville, Md., and a few 
miles north of the Susquehanna River. 
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Everything About Gypsum. 

The Universal Gypsum and Lime Company, 
111 West Washington street, Chicago, have 
sent out a mass of most interesting trade 
literature concerning the uses of gypsum 
and lime in manifold ways; in building con- 
struction, in agriculture, etc. One of the 
booklets is entitled ‘“‘The Story of Gypsum,” 
and it gives a comprehensive picture of the 
use of gypsum from ancient times. Another 
is about the company, its history, manage- 
ment, products and properties. Others re- 
late, respectively, to gypsum insulation in 
home construction, roof construction, insulat- 
ing and heating, new construction and its 
probable effects upon architecture, fuel sav- 
ing as a result of insulation, advantages of 
wallboard made with gypsum, called Gypso- 
lite Wallboard”; various kinds of Universal 
gypsum plaster, besides a deal of informa- 
tion of value to workmen, and, lastly, a 
time book appropriately ruled and dated so 
that an account of time spent on jobs may 
be kept. 





Gar Wood a Record-Breaker. 

“The Wood Hoister’ for October, pub- 
lished by the Wood Hydraulic Hoist and 
Body Company, Detroit, Mich., tells most 
entertainingly and with pictures of how 
President Gar Wood for the second time de- 
fended the British International (Harms- 
worth) trophy, which he won in 1920 at 
Cowes, England. On the Detroit River Sep- 
tember 7 this year the challenger, Excelsior- 


France, was defeated by the three Miss 
Americas, and in the second heat, run to 
entertain the spectators, Mr. Wood drove 


his Miss America for a lap at the rate of 
72.702 miles per hour, setting a world record. 
Miss America III and Miss America IV 
made nearly equal time. These craft have each 
two Gar Wood marine engines of the 12- 
eylinder, V-type, 500 horsepower at 2150 
revolutions per minute, and each having four 
Zenith duplex carburetors. Many facts con- 
cerning Wood products are ineluded in the 
issue. 

Chain-Belt Paver Instruction and Parts 

Book. 

Bulletin No. 142 of the Chain-Belt Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., is a publication of 65 
pages entitled “Instruction Book and Parts 
List for 27-E Rex Pavers.” It has been com- 
pleted after many months of preparation, and 
it constitutes a new operating data and repair- 
part book, with a new system of coding and 
numbering. Its production involved a _ tre- 
mendous amount of detail work, the redraw- 
ing of a large number of parts and an expen- 
diture, it is stated, of more than $15,000. 
The company says that the whole purpose of 
the book is to help a contractor or other 
owner of a machine to operate, maintain and 
repair his mixer during its entire Ife; also 
that it is practically 100 per cent proof 
against error and makes a 75-minute repair- 
parts service actually available. 


Chain-Belt’s New Big Mixer. 

The Chain-Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued a catalogue featuring their new 
high-speed six-bag 28-S mixer. The improved 
water system, which has proven so successful 
on the Rex 27-E mixer, has also been put on 
this model. There are likewise several other 
improvements of importance. This new mixer 
is intended for big construction jobs and cen- 
tral mixing plants. It has extra large drum 
openings, with big blades, which grasp the 
aggregates as fast as they come, and deep, 
wide buckets that dump heaping loads of well- 
mixed concrete onto the wide discharge chute 
with great rapidity, cleaning out the whole 
batch in about two revolutions of the drum. 
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The Southern Exposition Postponed to Next 
March. 


Greenville, S. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


C., October 27. 


The Southern Exposition was organized as a corporation 
of South Carolina here today. William G,. Sirrine was elected 
president and treasurer and H. C. Asbury secretary. 

It has been definitely decided to hold the second Exposi- 
tion in New York in Madison Square Garden, March 19 to 27, 
1927. There will be no change in the general program. Those 
who had space contracted for will hold the same reservations. 

At a recent luncheon given in the Banker’s Club, New York, 
Hon. Sattle appointed a committee, which 
will co-operate in carrying out the arrangements and stim- 


George Gordon 


ulating attendance. Acceptances have been received from 
the following, all of New York: 
Messrs. George Gordon Battle, chairman, 37 Wall street. 


lawyer; Robert Adamson, chairman of board, American Bank, 
19 West 40th street; John G. Agar, 31 Nassau street, lawyer; 
Rayford W. Allen, 111 Broadway, lawyer; W. A. Barber, 120 
Broadway, lawyer; Reading S. Bertron, president, Bertron, 
Griscom & Co., bankers, 40 Wall street; Hon. William Har- 
man Black, 51 Chambers street, Justice Supreme Court; 
Bertram H. Borden, president, M. C. D. Borden, 90 Worth 
street; Francis G. Gaffey, 165 Broadway, lawyer; Coleman 
du Pont, financier and manufacturer; Charles B. Ebbert, 
manager sales, White Oak Coal Company, 2 Rector street; 
John E. Edgerton, president, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 50 Chureh street; Narborne P. Gatling, vice-presi- 
dent, Chatham-Phoenix National Bank and Trust Company, 
149 Broadway; S. T. Hubbard, Jr., president, New York 
Cotton Exchange, 66 Beaver street; Joseph Johnson, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works; 
Co., 


Cc. B. La Boyteaux, La Boyteuux & 
Ivy L. Lee, 111 Broadway, publicity 
counsel; Martin W. Littleton, 149 Broadway, lawyer; Henry 
R. McLean, Eastern traffic agent, Central of Georgia Railway 
Company; Col. R. A. Mitchell, vice-president, Alabama Power 
Company, 120 Broadway; John H. Perry, president, American 
Press Association, 225 West 39th street; Theodore H. Price, 
editor, and Finance, 16 Exchange place; H. H. 
Raymond, president, Clyde Steamship Line; Harry F. Sin- 
clair, Sinclair Refining Company, 45 Nassau street, and B. F. 
Yoakum, 17 East 42d street, 

We received 


several 


56 Beaver street: 


Commerce 


railroad executive. 
have letters from representative citizens in 
had not signed contracts they 
will now participate. The dates selected have given general 
An is now being completed to the 
Exposition Hall, which will afford several thousand feet of 
additional space. 


states who saying 


satisfaction. addition 


WILLIAM G. SIRRINE. 


$1,500,000 Building Project for Chattanooga. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Plans for a building project in this 
city to involve a minimum expenditure of $1,500,000 are 
being made by a number of Nashville capitalists who have 
secured a lease on property owned by the state of Georgia. 
Interests identified with the undertaking include Rogers 
Caldwell, Percy Warner and Luke Lea, who have taken over 
a lease now held by the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway on property extending from 11th street to 9th street 
und running through from Market street to Broad street; 
the dimensions are 620 by 200 feet. The lease is said to have 
43 years to run, and payments will average $60,000 annually. 
It is understood that a department store or office building 
will be erected and that operations will begin within a year. 
Negotiations for the transfer of the lease were made through 
H. H. Cartwright of Nashville and Newell Sanders of Chat- 


tanooga. 
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Cement Products Company Organized. 


Sheffield, Ala—~—-The Muscle Shoals Cement Products Com- 
pany has been organized here for the establishment of a 
cement products plant, for which adequate buildings will be 
erected at once. W. J. Runyon, local contractor, is president 
of the company; other officers include W. S. Estop, Florence, 
Ala., vice-president, and O. P. Green, secretary-treasurer. 





Brownsville Votes $500,000 for Improvements. 


srownsville, Texas.—Municipal* bonds in the amount of 
$500,000 have been voted here for city improvements, to 
include $300,000 for additional street paving. The entire 
paving program calls for a $1,000,000 expenditure, abutting 
property holders to participate. The remaining $200,000 of 
the bond issue will be used for the extension of sanitary and 
storm sewers and improvement of the electric plant. 





Negroes Organize $1,000,000 Building 
Association. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Texas——A number of prominent negroes 
of this city have organized the Peoples Building and Loan 
Association with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The purpose is to assist customers in building homes. Officers 
include T. E. Towles, president; John Jay Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, and B. A. Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 





200 Dwellings Planned Near Baltimore. 


Work will soon be started by Vincent L. O’Connor of Bal- 
timore on a number of dwellings at Rockaway Beach, on the 
Turkey Point road, near the city; the cost is estimated at 
$2000 each. It is understood that plans embrace the ultimate 
erection of 200 homes, these to be 24 by 28 feet, one and one- 
half stories, of stucco over frame, with concrete foundations, 
wood floors and asphalt-surfaced roads. E. Miller of Balti- 
more is the architect; construction to be handled by the 
owner. 





Insurance Company Organized at Birmingham. 

Organization has recently been effected at Birmingham, 
Ala., of the Birmingham Insurance Bureau and Mortgage 
Company, with U. Slingluff, president; F. D. McArthur, vice- 
president, and A. J. Arrant, secretary, Mr. Slingluff advises 
the MANuFActTUuRERS Recorp that his company will carry on 
a general insurance business, loaning money on real estate 
mortgages and later handling sales and rentals of real estate. 
It will represent the Southern Surety Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, as state representative, and will specialize in 
writing bonds and other insurance for contractors. A branch 
office will be maintained in Montgomery. 


A Dallas Bank Acquires Two Others—Will Have 
$12,000,000 Deposits. 


Dallas, Texas—The Central National Bank of this city 
and the Central Trust and Savings Bank, an affiliated institu- 
tion, has been acquired by the North Texas National Bank, 
of which Everett S. Owens is president. It is announced 
that the real estate of the Central banks, including an eight- 
story building on Main street, surplus funds and other assets, 
amounting to approximately $1,000,000, will be liquidated 
by a committee representing the stockholders. 

By the addition of resources of the Central banks, it is 
stated that the North Texas National Bank will have deposits 
of about $12,000,000. The Central Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany, an associated institution of the Central banks, will not 
be affected by the deal. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


Bond Issues Proposed 


Ala., Mobile—Seaport—State Docks Comn. 
requested Governor Brandon to authorize 
sale of additional $1,000,000 bonds. 


Ala., Selma—Road—Dallas County, W. M. 
Vaughan, Judge, plans calling election Nov. 
22 on $200,000 bond issue. 


Ark., El Dorado—City Hall—City votes 
Nov. 15 on $150,000 bonds. Address City Clk. 


Fla., Bushnell— Road—Sumter County 
a. will call election Nov. 9 on $450,000 
onds. 


Fla., Coral Gables— Municipal Improve- 
ment—City Comn. plans $4,482,730 bond elec- 
tion: $1,750,000 acquisition Coral Gables Golf 
and Country Club and Grena golf course 
and parkway; $200,000 purchase Venetian 
casino and pools and adjacent property : 
$1,782,730 acquiring and operating Coral G 
bles Rapid Transit Corporation; $300,000 
taking over and completing coliseum; $50, 
000 emergency hospital; $100,000 completion 
and equipment of parks and playgrounds; 
$100,000 erection and equipment additional 
fire stations; $250,000 city hall. 


Fla., Cortez—Municipal Improvement—City, 
A. W. Meserve, Clk., receives bids Nov. 15 
for $100,000 6% bonds.* 


Fla., Dade City—School—Dade City School 
Dist. voted $25,000 bonds. Address Pres., 
Board of Trustees. 


Fla., DeLand — School — Volusia County 
Board of Public Instruction rejected bids 
for $7500 Emporia Dist. No. 27 and $30,000 
Samsula Dist. bond issue.* 


Fla., Frostproof —Street— Town, J. W. 
Truitt, Clk., receives bids Nov. 1 for $91,000 
6% $1000 denom. bonds. 


Fla., Jacksonville—School—Duval County, 
Riverview Dist., Special Tax Schol Dist. No. 
3 voted $60,000 bonds. Address Pres., Board 
of Trustees. 

Fla., Lake Jovita, San Antonio—Municipal 
Improvement—City Comn., F. J. Muller, Clk., 
receives bids Nov. 2 for $165,000 6% $1000 
denom. bonds: $55,000 water works : $110,000 
street improvement; J. P. Lynch, Mayor. 


Fla., Miami Shores — Municipal Improve- 
ment—Town, Edward C. Dougherty, Clk.. 
votes Nov. election on $175,000 bonds: $94,000 


municipal buildings, $11,000 garbage dis- 
posal equipment, $35,000 street lights and 
equipment, $30,000 fire department, $5000 
mosquito control and equipment, grading 
and drainage. Lately noted election about 
Oct. 4 

Fla., Palatka—Street, Sidewalk—City votes 
in Nov. on $45,000 bonds. Address City Clk. 

Fla., Tampa—Courthouse—Hillsboro Coun- 
ty voted $1,500,000 5% bonds. Address Coun- 
ty Commrs.* 

Fla. West Palm Beach—School—School Dis- 
trict No. 9 voted $80,000 bonds. Address 
Palm Beach County Board of Education, Joe 
A. Youngblood, Supt.* 

Ky., Harrodsburg—Road—Mercer County 
Fiscal Court considering $225,000 bond elec- 
tion; Geo. W. Edwards, County Treas. 

La., Crowley—Road—Acadia Parish, Fourth 
Ward, voted $150,000 bonds. Address Parish 
Police Jury. 


La., Covington—Road—St. Tammany Par- 
ish Police Jury receives bids Novy. 9 for 
$55,000 Road Dist. No. 6 bonds. 

La., Covington—Road—St. Tammany Par- 
ish Police Jury receives bids Nov. 19 for 
$25,000 Road Dist. No. 9 bonds. 

La., Jennings—Paving—City voted $75,000 
bonds. Address City Clk.* 

La., New Orleans— Municipal Improve- 


ment—City, Arthur J. O’Keefe, Mayor, will 
eall election Nov. 30 on $7,500,000 bonds: 
$2,000,000 municipal auditorium, $500,000 
criminal courts building, $750,000 parish 
prison and House of Detention, $1,200,000 
garbage collection and disposal system, $1,- 
200,00 street paving, $1,800,000 purchase land 
for city park extension. 


Miss., Iuka—Water Works—Town, T. M. 
McDonald, Clk., will call election Oct. 29 
on $50,000 bonds.* 

Mo., Huntsville—Road—Randolph County 
considering bond issue. Address County 
Commrs. 

Mo., Kirksville—Road—Adair County con- 


sidering bond issue. 
missioners. 

N. C., Camden—School—Camden County 
Commrs., 8. B. Seymour, Clk., receives bids 
Nov. 1 for $20,000 6% $1000 denom. bonds. 


Address County Com- 


me. Sle 
quotank 


Elizabeth City—Courthouse—Pas- 
County votes Nov. 2 on $250,000 
bonds. Address County Commrs. 

’ N. C., Franklintjon—Water Works—Board 
of Commrs., Geo. L. Cooke, Town Clk., re- 
— bids Nov. 2 for $10,000 6% $500 denom. 
onds. 


N. C., Monroe—Courthouse—Union County 
Commrs. receive bids Nov.15 for $75,000 $1000 
denom. coupon bonds. 

N. C.. Windsor—City voted $50,000 bonds 
to purchase preferred stock, Carolina South- 


ern R. R. Address City Clk 
N. C., Woodlawn—Sidewalk—Town, R. M. 


Griffin, Clk., receives bids Nov. 2 for $15,000 
6% $1000 denom. bonds. 


Okla., Stillwater — Road — Payne County 
Commrs. plan selling $1,000,000 bonds.* 


Okla., Tecumseh—Sewer—City 
000 bonds; Gantt-Baker Co., Engrs., 
Main St., Oklahoma City. 


S. C., Lancaster—Lancaster County Com- 
mrs., T. Y. Williams, Chmn., receives bids 
Nov. 1 for $50,000 5% $1000 denom. notes. 


S. C., Simpsonville—School—Mission School 
Dist. voted bonds.; Prof. S. TT. Holland, 
School Principal. 


Tex., Amarillo—-School—George M. Wad- 
dill, See., Amarillo Independent Schol Dist., 
receives bids Nov. 9 for $300,000 5% $1000 
denom. bonds.* 


Tex., Austin—School—City, 
den, Mayor, plans selling 
Adam R. Johnson, Mgr.* 


Tex., Beaumont—Municipal Improvement 
City. Ollie J. Bloyd, Mgr., voted $1,250,000 
bonds: $325,000, street paving; $250,000, 
sewers; $300,000 city hall and auditorium; 
$100,000, police station and jail; $150,000 cen- 
tral fire station; $100,000, parks, including 
swimming pool; $25,000, city market.* 


Tex., Beaumont—Municipal Improvement— 
Citv, Ollie J. Bloyd, Megr., plans selling 
>1,250,000 bonds; J. Austin Barnes, Mayor.* 


Tex., Brownsville—Municipal Improvemeint 

City voted $500,000 bonds: $300,000, street 
naving: $100,000. sewer; $100,000. electric 
light and water works improvement. Address 
City Clk.* 

Tex., Edinburg—Drainage—Hidalgo County 
Water Improvement Dist. No. 2, Pharr, voted 
$1,500,000 bonds. Address County Commrs.* 


Tex., El Dorado—Water Works—City, C. 
A. Spence. Mayor. voted $40,000 honds. 

Tex., Estelline—Water, Sewer—City, Curry 
Greene, Mayor, defeated $75,000 bonds.* 

Tex.. Houston—Municipal Imprevement— 
City. O. F. Holeombe, Mayor, voted $2,300,000 
bonds; $1.500.000. nermanent roadwavs to 
Turning Basin; $300,000. MacGrevor Drive: 
$250,000, permanent naving; $150,000, gravel 
street paving: $100.000, sanitary sewers; J. 
C. MeVea, City Engr.* 

Tex.. Houston—Municipal Improvemert 
City, H. A. Giles. City Comptroller, receives 
yids Dec. 6 on $3,112,000 bonds. 

Tex., Houston—Drainage—Harris County 
Commrs. Court plans election on $75,000 Har- 
ris County Drainage Dist. No. 8 bonds; 
Chester H. Bryan, County Judge. 

Tex., Laredo — Road — Webb Countv. 
Winslow, Countv Judge, will eall 
Nov. 20 on $300,000 bonds. 

Tex.. Midland—Municipal 
City, B. Frank Haag, Mavor, 
tion on $30.000 bonds: $25,000 paving, 
street lighting. 

Tex., Orange—School- 
rendent School Dist. veted $10.000 bonds. 
dress Pres. Board of Trustees.* 

Tex., Rockdale—Municipal Improvement— 
City votes soon on bonds for street paving, 


voted $70.- 
1116 W. 


McFad- 
bonds; 


Pp. W. 
$150,000 


H. 
election 


Improvement— 
will call elee- 
$5000 


-Little Cypress Inde- 
Ad- 


$75,000. sewer and* water works. Address 
The Mayor. 
Tex., Stanton—City Hall—Citv votes Nov. 


23 on $10,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Tex.. oe oo ee Works — City votes 
Nov. 23 on $45 bonds. Address The 
Mayor or Ha —" & Roberts. Engrs., 403 


Cotton Exchange Bldg., Fort Worth. 


Tex.. Three Rivers—Water Works—City 
= soon on $60,000 bonds. Address City 
Clk. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Paving—City, W. E. 


McBroom, Sec., voted $150,000 bonds.* 

Va., Charles City — Road — Charles City 
County Board of Supvrs. contemplates $16,- 
774 bond election. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 





Bond Issues Sold 


Ark., North Little Rock, Little Rock— 
School Board of North Little Rock Special 
School Dist., J. F. Wills, Sec., sold $75,000 
bonds to Bankers Trust Co., Little Rock.* 


Fla., Bartow—Road — Polk County Com- 
mrs. sold $540.000 6% bonds to syndicate 
composed of Caldwell & Co., Nashville; 
Brown-Crummer Co., Wichita, Kan.; John 
Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Bohmer-Rein- 
hart Co., and Breed, Elliot & Harrison, both 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fla., Bonifay — Sidewalk —City, K. D. 
Rooks, Clk., sold $31,500 6% bonds to Bank 
of Bonifay, Bonifay.* 


Fla., Bradenton—-Drainage—Pomello Drain- 
age Dist., Manatee County, M. D. McElroy. 
Sec., 32 Giddens Bldg., Tampa, sold $237,000 
bonds to Canal Construction Co., Melbourne, 
Fla. 


Fla.,Groveland—Paving Assessment—Town 
sold $28,000 bonds to J. B. MeCrary Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., at 95. 


La., Jennings—Road—Jefferson Davis Par- 
ish Police Jury sold to Sutherlin, Barry & 
o., 339 Carondelet St., New Orleans, $70,000 
Ward No. 2 bonds at par, acrued interest 


and premium of $175; $30,000 Lacassine 
bonds. 

La., Mansfield—School—De Soto Parish 
School Board, S. M. Shows, Sec., sold to 


R: ipides Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria, $145,- 


000 5144 % Mansfield School Dist. and $45,000 
54 % ‘Ww ard Three School Dist bonds.* 


Miss., Jackson—Road—Hinds County Board 
of Supvrs., W. W. Downing, Clk., sold 
$500.000 434% bonds to syndicate composed 
of Hibernia Securities Co., New Orleans, 
La.: Detroit Co. and Harris Forbes & Co., 
both New York, at premium of $3480.* 

Mo., St. Joseph—Sewer—City, Wm. H. 
Finck, Clk., sold $300,000 41%.% bonds to 
Stern Bros. & Co., Kansas City, at $305,837 
and accrued interest. 

N. C., Asheville—Municipal Improvement— 
Board of Commrs., E. G. Thompson, Sec.- 
Treas., sold $1,590,000 4%,% bonds to syndi- 
cate composed of Durfey & Marr. Raleigh; 
3Zankers Trust Co., Hannah-Ballin & Lee, 
Guaranty Co., all New York: First. Trust & 


Savings Bank, Chicago: Federa! Commerce 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., at premium of 


$27,268.50.* 

N. C., Smithfield—School—Johnson County 
Commrs. sold $10,000 544% Clayton Graded 
School Dist. coupon bonds to Weil, Roth & 
Irving Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, at premium of 
$639. 

Ss. C., Dillon—School—J. C. Bethea, Chmn. 
Board of Trustees. Dillon County High 
School Dist. No. 2, sold $65,000 bonds to 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., Toledo, Ohio, at 
premium of $225.* 

S. C., Greenville—Water Works—City, G. 
G. Wells. Clk., sold $500.000 5% bonds to 
South Carolina Security Co., Greenville, Co- 
lumbia and Charleston, at premium of 
$23,985.* 

. =. 
sold $50.000 
tional Bank 
$347.50. 

Tenn., 
Hamilton 
County Judge, 
Caldwell & Co.. 
mium of $5510.* 

Tenn., Selmer—Road — MeNairy County 
Court sold $120,000 544% coupon bonds to 
Caldwell & Co., Nashville: Little & Wooten 
and I. B. Tigrett & Co., both Jackson.* 

W. Va., Philippi—Road—Barbour County 
Commrs. sold $127,000 51%4% Union Road 
Dist. Coupon bonds to Braun, Bosworth & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, at premium of $717. 

W. Va.,—Williamson—City sold $150,000 5% 
coupon bonds to N. S. Hill & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at premium of $1438. 


” 


Sewer—City 
Carolina Na- 
discount of 


York—Water Works, 
bonds to South 
of Columbia at 
Chattanooga — Tunnel, Hospital— 
County Court. Will Cummings, 
sold $725.000 414% bonds to 
Nashville, at par and pre- 


Building and Loan Associations 


Tex., Amarillo — Knights of Columbus 
Building Assn. of Amarillo, capital $10,000, 
incorporated; F. M. Shaughnessy, M. T. 
O'Neill. 


New Financial Corporations 


Ark.. Ozark—First National Bank, Ma- 
sonic Temple Bldg., capital $25,000, opened; 
Harley Russell, Active Vice-Pres. 


Fla., Tampa—International Bank of Tampa, 
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capital $100,000, Val M. Antuono, 


Pres., 1316 


opened . 
Spring St. 

Ga., Atlanta—Piedmont Bank & Trust Co., 
Norris Bldg., Peachtree St., capital $1,000,- 
000 is being organized with Walter A. Sims, 
Pres. 

Ga., Columbus—tIndustrial Loan & Finance 
Co., capital $100,000, incorporated; B. S. Mil- 
ler, 1021 Broad St. 

La., New Orleans—State Agricultural Credit 
Corp., Inc., capital $400,000, incorporated ; 
G. Huber Johnson, Sec.-Treas., 216 Caron- 
delet St. 

Miss.. Laurel—Traders Investment & Spe- 
cialty Co., capital $100,000, incorporated; W. 
T. and Mrs. Pearl K. Scott. 

Mo., St. Louis—Second Mortgage Co.. cap- 
ital $20,000, incorporated; Albert L. Meyer, 
3206 Barrett St. 

N. C., Greensboro 
Trust Co., J. W. Fry. 
ital $600,000 to $800,000. 

S. C., Beaufort—J. L. Williams, E. B. 
Mitchell interested in organizing credit com- 
pany 


Sank & 
cap- 


Greensboro 
Pres., increased 


Tenn., Memphis—Southside Finance Corp,, 
230 E. McLemore St., capital $100,000, char- 
tered; R. L. Phillips. 

Tex., Brownsville—Ocean Beach Securities, 
capital $25,000, incorporated; George Vance, 

A. Giffen. 

Tex., Dallas—Webb 
$20,000. incorporated: 
Park Row. 


capital 
«-é 


Co., 
Saling, 


Finance 
W. L. 


Second Mortgage Co., Tampa, Fla., has 
opened offices in Marble Arcade, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Third National Bank, W. T. Love, Pres., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been converted into 
State bank under name of Commercial Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Texas National Bank, Everett S. Owens, 
Pres., Dallas, Tex., acquired Central National 
Bank and Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
I. K. Hexter, Chmn. of both Boards; Everett 
S. Owens, Pres., Chas. S. Mitchell, Vice-Pres. ; 
Stanley A. Longmoor, Vice-Pres, and Cashier 
of enlarged institution. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, con- 
struction work, municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts 


in the South or Southwest, are invited 


subscribers, or not. We invite 
West about their Southern 


of value will be published just as readily 


Sales Department Manager Appointed. 
Vernon C. Ward of Chicago has been made 
manager of the new “Junior Beam” depart- 
ment of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
Pittsburgh. The rapidly expanding 
market for this new and exclusive product, 
which is a _ rolled-steel, light-weight struc- 
tural section, applicable to floors and roofs 


tion, 


in building construction and also in the con- 
struction of dwellings, has made the expan- 
sion of this particular department a 
necessity. The was only brought 
spring, after several research 
ind experiment to find a better material for 
fire-resisting construction, has met with 
such suecess that the firm have been obliged 


Si les 
new beam 


out last years 


and 


to enlarge their distributing and sales forces 
the Mr. Ward for 
seventeen years has been contract- 
the American Bridge Com- 


to handle new business. 


the past 
engineer of 
Chicago. 


ing 


nany in 


Sales Force Enlarged at Birmingham. 

J. J. Gilmore has promoted to be 
manager of sales at the American Steel and 
Wire Company's office in the Brown- 
Marx Building in Birmingham, Ala., of which 
he has had charge for some time, the com- 
pany having decided to greatly enlarge the 
scope of this office so that, instead of selling 
only its products manufactured in the Bir 
mingham district, it will cover all of the 
products manufactured by the company. The 
Birmingham district includes Alabama, Mis 
sissippi and Louisiana, and Mr. Gilmore has 
force to assist him 
representatives to 
maintain close and frequent touch with the 
trade thronghout this territory. The 
office at Birmingham thus becomes a unit of 
the general office in Chicago, where 
Frank Baackes is vice-president and general 
sales agent. 


been 


sales 


been given a 
and sufficient 


competent 
trovel'ng 


sales 


sales 


Power Specialty Milwaukee Branch. 

A branch office of the Power Specialty 
Company of New York has been opened in 
Milwaukee, Wis., its location being at Room 
700 Security Building, 209 Grant avenue. 
This branch extends the service of the com- 
pany for Foster convection and radiant heat 
superheaters, economizers and water-cooled 
furnaces and the Aero unit coal pulverizer. 


from 
information of 
business operations, as 
when 


our 
this character from 


advertisers, or 
readers in the North and 
Southern readers. News 
as from advertisers. 


readers whether they are 


well as from 


from non-advertisers 


Link-Belt Boston Office Moves. 


The Link-Belt Company of Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia has sent out notices 
stating that its office in Boston on and after 
November 1 will be located at 1108 and 1104 
Statler Building; this branch has been at 49 
Federal street. The new Boston headquarters 
are in the center of the Back Bay district, 
near Back Bay Station, and are convenient 
and easy of access. E. J. Burnell is manager. 


Navy Surplus, Etec., to Be Sold. 


Announcement is made elsewhere in this 
issue of the forthcoming sale on November 
1¢ at the Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yard of 
Navy surplus and surveyed material, in- 
cluding 28 buildings, 3 submarine chasers, 
33,000 pounds of steel shapes and a large 
quantity of electrical and radio material, 
boat and ship fittings, besides many mis- 
cellaneous items. Further particulars will 
be found in the advertisement. 


A New Transparent Adhesive. 


Cellophane Company, Wil- 

has developed a new trans- 
for the use of manufactur- 
ers who now machine-wrapping their 
products in transparent Cellophane. It is 
stated that this adhesive flows very easily, 
gives an effective seal and lends itself to 
speedy production. It is clear and colorless 
and does not lessen in any degree the trans- 
parency of the wrapper. It is being used 
extensively by large producers. 


The Du Pont 
mington, Del., 
parent adhesive 
are 


Expanding Industries. 

The Warren-Huckins Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., organized two years ago as manu- 
facturers of architectural woodwork, has ac- 
quired several hundred thousand square feet 
of railroad frontage adjacent to its plant with 
the idea of progressively creating a series of 
allied industries, manufacturing and fabri- 
eating building materials. The Warren-Huck- 
ins Company's present plant is one of the 
most modern of its kind in the South, and it 
is to be expected their future developments 
will all be of the same high order. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department it will be of advantage to all concerned 


New Hotel at Wildwood Leased by Foor. 

The William Foor Hotel Operating Cor- 
poration, with executive offices at Richmond, 
Va., and the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York city, report that they have leased the 
$1,000,000 Boardwalk Hotel recently financed 
in Wildwood, N. J. When completed, it is 
stated, this hotel will represent an invest- 


ment of more than a million of dollars. 


Link-Belt Representative in Maryland. 
Gilbert H. Unruh of the Link-Belt Com- 
of Philadelphia, Chicago and Indian- 
apolis is now located as representative of 
that company in Baltimore, where he will 
serve the Maryland district. For the present 
his address is 618 Regester avenue, Stone- 
leigh, Baltimore ceunty, Md. Phone, Ever- 
green 2139. Post office, Govans, Md. 


pany 


The Largest D-C Motor. 

The world’s largest direct-current motor 
of 8000-horsepower capacity has, it is stated, 
been completed at the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company's plant, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The motor has a total weight 
of 625,000 pounds. The overall length of the 
shaft is 26 feet 8 inches and the frame has 
an outside diameter of 20 feet. It is capable 
of developing a maximum capacity of 2,400,- 
000 foot-pounds, which, at 40 revolutions per 
minute, is equivalent to 18,300 horsepower. 
The motor obtains its power from a flywheel 
set which consists of two 3500-kilowatt, 700- 
volt generators operating at 375 revolutions 
per minute. Three 50,000-pound flywheels are 
used to equalize peak loads. The set is 
driven by a 5000-horsepower induction motor. 
The overall length of this set is 48 feet 8 
inches. 

Making Scales in Kansas City. 

“In a United States Government plant at 
Charleston, W. Va., is a Kansas City made 
seale which is accredited to be the largest in 
the world. This scale, used in a plant where 
giant artillery pieces are made, is a product 
of the Strait Scale Company here. It has a 
loading capacity of 600 tons, or 1,200,000 
pounds. Probably the most delicate scale 
ever built for weighing heavy loads was made 
here for the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company. Although loads of as much 
as 6000 pounds are placed on the scales, they 
are accurate to the eighth part of a pound. 
The scale is used to determine the amount of 
galvanizing on metal sheets, which are weighed 
before and after that process.’ In this fash- 
ion the Kansas City Star introduces an ac- 
count of the rapid growth of the Strait Scale 
Company of Kansas City. The force of two 
men who, three years ago, assisted H. N. 
Strait, the company’s owner and president, 
has increased to an organization of 200 work- 
ers. “Products made in the Strait plant have 
increased from an unappreciable minimum to 
a half million dollars last year.” The com- 
pany, we read, has become the nation’s third 
largest manufacturer of scales, and probably 
the largest maker of such giant weighing de- 
vices as are used in railroad yards and steel 
mills. From Kansas City the Strait Scale 
Company serves a world-wide market. Thirty- 
six railroad systems and 16 steel plants are 
among its customers. “Eighty per cent of the 
cotton grown west of the Mississippi and 30 
per cent of that grown east of it is weighed 
on an especially constructed scale made here.” 
The sugar-cane regions of the South and of 
Porto Rico, the nations of Brazil, Chili and 
Peru, the Chinese Government-owned railway 
and the Orient’s largest steel plant are among 
its customers. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Southern Mills World’s Largest Consumers of 
Cotton. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUTH’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND ITS RAPID EXPANSION AS 
REVEALED BY THE STATISTICAL RECORD. 


OVER $1,000,000,000 INVESTED IN THE SOUHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, WHICH EXPENDS 
APPROXIMATELY $700,000,000 ANNUALLY FOR SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


$y Howarp L. CLARK. 


For some years the South has led the nation in cotton-mill 
development until it is now supplying more than one-half of 
the country’s annual production of cotton goods. That it is 
making rapid progress in other branches of the textile indus- 
try is evident. Predictions are freely made that, based on 
the results achieved and the present rate of progress in 
expansion, the knitting industry of the country will also 
center in the South. It is fast establishing dyeing and finish- 
ing plants. It is developing a great rayon industry, with 
some of the world’s largest plants. In fact, the growing diver- 
sification of the South’s textile industry is now assured to 
give it as commanding a position as that which it has held in 
cotton manufacuring. 

Not only are Southern mills of the most modern construc- 
tion, with the most advanced ideas in equipment, but in point 
of size many of them rank among the largest in their respec- 
tive branches of the industry. For instance, the South has 
the largest towel factory in the world. It has the largest 
hosiery mills in the world. It has the largest damask mills 
in the United States, the largest underwear plant and the 
largest denim mill. 

The South has more than 1000 cotton mills, 375 knitting 
mills, 66 woolen and worsted mills, 42 silk mills, 51 dyeing 
and finishing plants and 163 miscellaneous textile enterprises, 
representing an aggregate investment of over $1,000,000,000. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods alone on July 31, 1926, 
the South had 1047 individual mills, 9 of which were under 
construction on that date. During the last four years the 
South has built on the average more than 13 new cotton 
mills each year, while at the same time adding to other 
branches of the industry. In the last few years about 60 
New England and other outside interests have bought or 
built textile plants in the Southern states. 


The extent of the textile industry in the South and the 





diversity of its operations are outlined in the following 
table: 
NUMBER OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE PLANTS. 
Cotton Knitting Woolen Silkk Dyeing Miscel- 

States Mills Mills Worsted Mills Finishing laneous 
Alabama ...... 88 15 1 1 7 
Arkansas ..... 4 1 - K<¢ & 
ae esacses os 1 “ 4 
Georgia ° 170 39 4 1 s 17 
Kentucky ..... il 10 7 2 7 
Louisiana ..... 4 4 ‘n as 1 4 
Maryland ..... 19 13 6 10 6 3 
Mississippi .... 17 2 o« 1 3 
Missouri ...... 2 S 2 1 17 
North Carolina. 448 155 9 8 17 2 
Oklahoma ..... 2 ie ee oT es 14 
South Carolina. 207 13 3 1 7 10 
Tennessee ..... 29 83 11 5 4 11 
ED sccececss Oe 6 1 os 2 3 
Virginia ...... 14 20 14 14 1 10 
West Virginia... .. 5 8 2 1 6 « 

, eee 1047 875 66 42 51 163 


Some of the mills listed in the foregoing tabulation are 
duplicated in one or two classifications, since a few mills 





spin and 
goods. 


weave, or spin and knit, and dye their finished 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS. 


(Compiled from annual report of the New Orlqans Cotton Exchange.) 


Number of midls July 31, 1926 
-———In operation —~ New, not 











States Total Old New Idle completed 
BER. ccvccesiseven 88 80 2 5 1 
MED ccs eusiccesias 3 3 - “y 7 
ET cat tena Chass 170 163 4 2 1 
Dn sedstedewe'es 6 6 em +a ia 
DD cdeceteeenen 4 4 on ." shi 
EL. cecvowesecs 17 14 re 3 ws 
rere 2 1 én 1 es 
North Carolina ....... 448 429 3 13 3 
South Carolina ........ 207 203 2 2 os 
TED cetcscaenenees 29 25 1 3 am 
Ms caw degkoeideewn 32 25 es 3 4 
TE sipenedeeaneas 2 2 “a ins ‘ 
West Virginia ......... 14 11 ws 3 ea 

EE ckctsensnend ee 1022 966 12 35 9 
DO Ban BA Cenccves 1010 958 10 30 12 
July Sl, BBS. .ccecces 998 952 10 22 14 


July Si, 1088. .....+-. 941 2 18 28 
Maryland, not included in the foregoing, had 26 cotton mills. with 
92,762 active spindles. 


VALUE COTTON MANUFACTURES, BY STATES. 


Per cent of 
all manu- 





States 1921 192: factures 
BE. ai ceer in veune eon $51,150,000 $86,385,000 .16 
BEES, once cudeteveseeeds -apeeseces 3,222,000 .02 
rarer 104,984,000 201,860,000 .33 
BRentucky ...cccccccccccees 2.999,000 5,090,000 01 
PE evecteneeneun ges 3.996.000 8,985,000 01 
DEE cccs eee ses oe ween 7,475,000 12,165,000 O01 
DE Gccscucvshenees 5,339,000 9,369,000 .05 
ED wenedcecseeeecuasia See bGnEee 4 medaaeees <i 
North Carolina ....cccccces 190,990,000. 326,572,000 34 
SE .ccvsccevtiseeuse, semeeeaas © —.. oeeeaees - 
ee CPGTIND s cccccsceces 146,495,000 243,489,000 .67 
ST cextesadseesen eae 10,533,000 30.296,000 .06 
PT ccevtcabiless dekaets 9,480,000 17,596,000 1 
0 ee ee 27,372,000 35,876,000 .06 

rere re ee $560,813,000 $980,905,000 14 


According to the general manufacturing census of 1923, 
cotton manufacturing in the Southern states was done by 
777 establishments representing one or more individual 
plants. Approximately $650,000,000 was spent by these cot- 
ton mills for materials, including fuel and supplies, with 
additional millions for the building and equipment of new 
plants. More than 245,000 people were engaged in the opera- 
tion of fhese establishments, which produced $980,000,000, 
or 52 per cent of the country’s cotton manufactures that 


year. Southern cotton mills in 1923 consumed 2,366,000 tons 
of coal and utilized 1,015,818 primary hydro-electric horse- 
power. Some idea of the power equipment of Southern tex- 


tile mills may be realized when we learn that 672 cotton 
mills use electric power in whole or in part, while at the 
same time there were in operation 2198 steam boilers; 207 
knitting mills used electric power in whole or in part, and 
the number of steam boilers in this branch of the industry 
was 350; woolen and worsted mills had 98 boilers and 38 of 
the mills used electric power; silk mills had 33 boilers and 
27 mills used electricity, and dyeing and finishing plants 
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required 92 boilers, with 30 plants using electric power in 
whole or in part. 


SUMMARY COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH AND 
UNITED STATES. 


(Census 1923.) 


Per cent 
South United States in South 
Number of establishments... 777 1,375 56 
Persons engaged ........... 245,462 485,784 51 
Proprietors and firm mem- 
Stila dra dicta tictule wnteiehe inst 69 237 29 
Salaried officers and em- 
DE Sotde eas One ca aeea 5,980 14,044 43 
Wage-earners (average 

NE 6 os seg cess nee 239,459 471,503 50 
CE cctidecites eeckenn: .- mekebe "958; sewbee 45 
Salaries and wages......... $172,432,323 $436,113,192 39 

EEE ad a ROK eee aes $16,181,123 $39,510,548 41 

MED <intouwadsctaniwanes $156,252,200 $396,602.644 39 
Paid for contract work..... $4,104,652 $11,621,544 35 
Cost of materials (including 

also fuel and mill sup- 

OO  — Se $640,894,148 $1,147,372,215 56 
Value of products.......... $980,905.331 $1,901,125,703 52 
Value added by manufacture. $339,863,929 $753,753,488 45 
Primary horsepower ....... 1,015,818 2,153,299 47 
Coal consumed (short tons). 2,366,205 4,053,115 58 

*Not included in 1923 census. Capital invested in 1919 in the 


South, $837,643,644, and $1,853,099,816 in the United States. The 
South now has about $1,000,000,000 invested in cotton manufac- 
turing. 


The forgoing comparison of the cotton industry in the 
South with the United States covers only the manufacture of 
cotton goods. If to this be added the cotton small wares, 
which includes 228 establishments, producing $73,223,000 
worth of goods, and the cotton-lace-goods industry, with 39 
establishments, producing $35,791,000 of products, the whole 
cotton-manufacturers group of the United States shows 
1642 establishments, with a total output valued at $2,010,- 
000,000, as of the census of 1923. 

Knit-goods manufacture is another branch of the textile 
industry in the South which is reaching a position of com- 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND SPINDLE GROWTH IN THE SOUTH COMPARED 


WITH THE UNITED STATES 
(From Blue Book of Southern Progress.) 
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ACTIVE SPINDLES IN SOUTHERN STATES. 





States 1900 1910 1925 
RE kins bs} x0 Stabe Re 411,328 952,643 1,421,884 
DE bic ate ea m@aes-wne 9,700 7,264 18,736 
EE eWok ch's bane ane woes 815,545 1,871,389 2,807,756 
Re ee 66,633 84,078 92.762 
DEE. ctcvsecene suns en 55,600 88,136 89,564 
a ere 154,064 143,000 92,252 
DE dv¢enves ctee ue 75,122 145,468 142,012 
ree 13,654 38,576 28,874 
North Carolina .......0+- 1,134,909 3,163,199 5,909,666 
0 er oe re 5, 5,712 
ek ee 1,431,349 3,950,800 5,295,170 
TE bain. cb 60 asesen000 123,896 250,566 468,564 
I, ss ot shinsir-e) ajal Sheva die ores ee 48,756 90,010 225,862 
PCT er TT eT 126.827 358,536 694,354 

Weted Be. 6 cine oss e520 4,467,383 11,149,465 17,293,168 
2 fl eee 15,004,617 17,117,397 17,739.078 
Total United States........ 19,472,000 28,266,862 35,032,246 


The total number of cotton spindles in the South in 1924 
was 17,538,000, compared with 37,804,000 in the United 
States. In 1925 the total number of spindles in the South 
was 17,656,586 and the total in the United States was 37,928,- 
792 spindles. 


ACTIVE LOOMS IN SOUTHERN MILLS. 








States 1900 1910 1925 
CN ainigdvas can bine catween ieee 8,549 17,066 25,314 
FS OEP E TTT COL CCE ER TE 257 a.” pel 
ico a ha bo Raw ae ewe eee ae 19,398 38,836 50,819 
NS SCT eC eT TTT TTT TCT 991 1,312 1,376 
OE ic nuishndsacsemewas da er nae 1,584 1,832 2,329 
RP errr cre ee 2.810 3,000 1,800 
err rrr Pears ae 2,464 4,208 8,850 
I a ak ok arias Bie, A 300 994 580 
MePth Ceretime . nc ccc ccc cscccccces SOeee 55,600 83,564 
GD adn t a detenwics erasensen rr 250 64 
a ae eee ee ee a 42,663 96,027 125,732 
fis cs dkesacncaecnwe wun we 2,995 4,265 8,159 
aca yu die en Reed ORR eS 1,018 2,445 5,443 
WOE hoes acon Siew den Gare sehagaen 4,608 10,770 18.992 

0 earner erat 113,106 236,845 328,022 
Se Te Be 6k 6 xa cveseseuss 455,752 682,000 *750,000 


*Total looms. 


the past 15 years the South increased its 
active spindles by 6,143,703, or 55 per 
cent, while the rest of the country during 


















































































































































the same period made a gain only of 

Number U.S. US Bales U.S. 621,681 active spindles, or less than 4 per 

Metive 5491, 000 hiats Cotton U.S. L 952.265 cent. Even more significant is the fact 

’ PS, 032, 6,762,000 that the South is now increasing its spin- 

Spindles Consumed dleage, while New England is showing a 

decrease. 

U.S. In the face of the recent world depres- 

2,267,000 sion in the textile industry, with Great 

U.S. Y Britain operating only about 50 per cent 

4.792.000 Wy, of capacity and New England mills forced 

, South | to curtail production in about the same 

US U.S UY L 7 proportion, the South increased its activ- 

4 " thes Wf H, 437,790 ities in cotton manufacturing. The num- 
19,472,000 SS, 873,000 South § y ; : 

- vo th OuTIIn E 65% 7 ber of cotton spindles active during the 

WL. pdoU 753,000 Yy month of August was 31,321,936, of which 

t South V7293, LL ae Yj 16,964,426, or 54 per cent, were in the 

; Bt 55% J South. The total i in active spi 

WL) Lf 9 Ye Southi Z . outh. e total increase in active spin- 

5 th Y 4 4 GG dles for the country during August com- 

‘wee Yj WITT) rsa Uy pared with August, 1925, was 52,162. The 

South 1} L 53% Ve gain in active spindles in the cotton- 

— § ; Y GY growing states amounted to 485,154, while 

South? $64 000 Yj —Y Yy New England reported a decrease of 328,- 

4, 467,000) L 40%) Up Uy 646 active spindles, and there were 104,346 

La % Lx Za Uy fewer active spindles reported in other 

1900 19/0 19.29 G25 JG Oo 1910 19.20 1925 states. 





manding importance. The annual production of knit goods 
in this section in 1923 was valued at $116,967,000. The 
principal equipment of Southern knitting mills today em- 
braces 53,353 knitting machines, 16,350 ribbing machines, 
8955 loopers and 5856 sewing machines. 

The South has 46 per cent of all the cotton spindles in the 
United States dnd about one-half of the cotton looms. In 


Of course, the South produces practi- 
eally all of the cotton grown in the United States, which 
amounted to 56 per cent of the world’s cotton crop last year. 
In order to be near the source of supplies, as well as the other 
advantages offered manufacturers, such as labor, power, etc., 
textilé industries have been established at an increasing rate 
in thé Southern states in recent years, with a pronounced 
movement of New England mill interests to the South either 
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by the purchase of existing plants or the building of new mills. 
In many instances New England manufacturers have removed 
bodily their equipment to Southern locations. They have come 
South, where they can operate to greater advantage than in 
New England. With lower initial cost of plant construction, 
climatic conditions, cheap power, lower taxes, transportation 
advantages and, most important of all, the advantage of 
Southern native labor as against the alien labor of New 
England, there is estimated to be a difference in spindle op- 
eration of 14 per cent in favor of a cotton mill in the South 
in comparison with other sections, a difference which would 
mean operating at a profit in the South, while the mills in 
other sections were operating at This explains why 
when orders decline and curtailment is necessary in the 
cotton-goods industry Northern mills are the first to suffer. 

Elsewhere in this issue outside interests who have recently 
established plants in the South give their reasons fully for 
making this step. However, though outside interests have 
invested heavily in the South, and on an increasing scale in 
the last two or three years, many people have the mistaken 
idea that the South’s great cotton industry is controlled by 
outside capital. An investigation made in 1922 for the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers showed that 
over 83 per cent of the Southern spindles were owned or 
controlled by Southern capital. Merely to cite an illustra- 
tion of what Southern people themselves are doing in ex- 
panding Southern industry, Southern institution 
its establishment three years ago has production facilities 
for 1,000,000 garments, with a payroll of 500 employes. This 
concern, Southern owned and operated, controls every process 
of production from the purchase of the raw cotton to the 
packing and shipping of the finished goods. 


a loss. 


one since 


Southern cotton mills in 1925 consumed 67 per cent of the 


American-grown cotton used by all American mills. The 
total consumption, including foreign cotton and linters, in 


the South that year was 4,437,790 bales, or 65 per cent of the 
country’s total consumption. 


COTTON CONSUMED IN THE SOUTH. 
(Includes foreign cotton and linters.) 

1900 1910 1925 

States Bales Bales Bales 
DN, wideuinwmens «ke Gao ae d 134,371 241,073 437,061 
Dn, on edd aed bes Rane ws 4.068 5.830 13,511 
Pt acdxawcdgheante de wade 304.431 529,726 997 942 
Dt ¢2 0 tecweed wen tawees 23 944 21,692 31,252 
DE “ceueweenent os aes sis 14.564 10,342 37.883 
EE aah ow 0 46 wed oe ee 80,954 57,358 43,240 
Dn ctcucauahesndhaaws 20,962 34,202 37,387 
a ee eee ee 4,342 12,598 42188 
PP. vaducvesianus's 404,535 754,483 1,350.627 
DE t0 620564 0ensreacenee. tenes 2.058 8,9°6 
6 aie eg we weal 485,234 690,834 1,033,636 
ee are 30,273 58.574 137.381 
[0 A eer ee eee ee 18.045 32.686 114,790 
0 ne ee eee 38.118 78,017 151,986 
EE SED ano a'c he bi ad as oc 1.563, 841 2.529. 473 4.437. 790 


2.309,159 
3,873,000 


2 269 527 2.414.475 


Total United States........... 4,799,000 6,852,265 


Beginning with 1900 the South increased its textile expan- 
sion, culminating in the rapid growth of the past few years. 
It was in the 10 years following 1900 that the South reached 
and surpassed New England in cotton consumption. Since 
then the South has been gaining steadily. In the last 25 
years the South has nearly trebled its cotton consumption, 
while all the mills outside of the South made a gain of less 
than 5 per cent. 

The quantity of cotton consumed in the mills of the United 
States for the 12 months ending July, 1926, amounted to 
6,450,987 bales, as compared with 6,193,417 bales consumed 
during the corresponding period of 1925. Of this total con- 
sumption for the country, mills in the cotton-growing states 


of the South used 4,497,998 bales, or an increase of 277,988 
bales over the previous season, while New England mills 


used 1,625,862 bales, or 12,912 bales less than were consumed 
for the 12 months ending July, 1925. 


Cotton consumption 
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in other states outside of the South and New England 
amounted to 327,127 bales, or a decrease of 7506 bales. On 
the basis of the foregoing, the South is consuming 69 per 
cent of the cotton used in all American cotton mills. This 
illustrates that in the face of depression in other sections 
and abroad the South has been able through advantageous 
manufacturing conditions not only to keep busy but to 
increase ifs activity. 

The South is now consuming 1,750,000 bales (over 50 per 
cent) more cotton than is used by the great textile-manufac- 
turing center of Great Britain. 

The South last season consumed more cotton than the 
three leading European cotton-manufacturing countries of 
France, Germany and Russia combined. In fact, Southern 
mills consume about 30 per cent of the American cotton used 
in all the cotton mills of the world. 

The census of 1923 showed the South with 56 per cent of 
the number of cotton-mill establishments, employing 50 per 
cent of the mill operatives of the country, was producing 58 
per cent of the quantity of cotton goods made in the United 
States. In the accompanying table is listed the quantity and 
variety of the principal cotton-mill products in the South 
the United States and the percentage of the 
country’s total production of cotton 


compared with 
South’s output to 
goods: 


the 


COTTON GOODS PRODUCTS, BY CLASS AND QUANTITY, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUTH. 
(Census 1923.) 
United States South* Per Cent 






Class (Square Yards) (Square Yards) in South 
Woven goods (over 12 in. 
eee 8,264,219,579 4,767,309, 272 57.6 
NE a cove viwikeweaicas 1,695,520,069 1,305,829.140 77.0 
Hive PONS... oc sc scccces 226,555,107 86,217.907 38.0 
Pe sivtaneeneeesion 68,258,927 18,078.353 26.4 
rere — 727,166 16,486,328 16.3 
ee GE ck sine sence .569,014 51,653,226 89.6 
Duck (except tire) ~ 167,083,674 125,000,000 75.0 
Serer Te 1,578,196,293 1,012,068,327 64.7 
Peery Sree rere 571,664,554 288,217,648 50.4 
Twills, sateens, ete........ 489,380,066 160,479,897 32.9 
DGD i Se ke estencceaen 332;815,173 214,252,312 64.3 


Cotton flannel (canton flan- 
nels, flannelettes and blan- 
ketings) 

Dn iitncuneeeteeew soe 

Lawns, nainsooks, cambrics 
and similar muslins..... 

Cloth composed of cotton 
and silk or other vegetable 
fiber and silk os silk- 


192,187,132 53.0 
186,778,070 


381,396,884 
225,640,344 


367,209,21 37,501,636 23.8 


striped shirtings). 150,848,235 10,477,927 6.9 
er ey ry eee 303,420,862 277,835,361 91.5 
Plushes, velvets, velveteens, 

Ce uéhuesce wad wean es 27,710,667 1,821,823 6.6 


Towels and toweling, wash 
cloths, bath mats and wip- 


ing and polishing cloths.. 122,645,597 87.415.092 71.2 
_. eras 47,445,632 36,392.645 76.7 
Bn Ws adok Vasedinas 75,199,965 51,022,447 67.8 
Tobacco, cheese, butter, 
bunting and bandage 
GE: Galbevccatusle cevau 402,312,139 137,418,047 34.1 
CS  Sindkcccsnctuds 109,101,142 101,730,496 93.2 
aeeeents and quilts..... 35,699,784 11,287,025 31.6 
Te vsedetosbendinehe0% 53,499.190 36,359,089 67.9 
Cc einen table damask...... 40, 905,122 31,876,341 77.9 
Cottonades and cotton wor- 
ee eee eee = 20,952,012 13,972,459 66.6 
Other woven fabrics (over 
BB MR. BR WERER). cc ccke 1,128.756,124 523,538,548 46.3 
Yarns for sale (lbs.)...... 620,725,267 451. 634. 879 72.7 
.. uO eee 31,645,537 1,591,050 5.0 
Cotton waste produced for 
i Ws 666» etek ee 378,640,237 190,759,043 50.3 
All other products, cordage, 
cotton small wares, etc., 
including amounts received 
for contract work (value) $60,922,138 $20,977,930 34.4 


*Incomplete for all articles, but not enough to materially change 
the percentage of products from the South compared with the 
country’s output. 

Since the 1923 census was compiled there has been a large 
expansion in Southern cotton manufacturing in the building 
of new mills and in the purchase, consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of existing plants, which further strengthens the 
South’s position in the country’s textile industry. 




















Northern and Western Interests Give Reasons for 


Kstablishing Textile Plants in the South. 


LABOR SUPPLY, POWER AND NEARNESS TO RAW MATERIALS IMPORTANT FACTORS. 


Results count. In the experience of outside interests who 
have established textile plants in the Southern states in 
recent years are found the great advantages secured through 
such a move. They entered the Southern textile field with 
the hope of reducing their overhead and cost of production 
in order to meet competition, not alone in this country but in 
foreign lands where wages are low; some came South witli 
the hope of forever being rid of labor conditions, which made 
a mockery of orderly business management, and practically 
all came Soutli in order to secure better labor and to be near 
the source of raw materials and thus reduce transportation 
costs. That the facts may be placed before its readers, the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp asked about 60 concerns, which had 
built plants in the South in the last few years, to give their 
reasons for coming South and express their views as to Souti- 
ern labor and other factors, which make the South an invit- 
ing field for the textile industry. The responses to this 
request have been unusual in view of the fact that the ques- 
tions asked are more or less of a “personal” nature. Some 
declined to answer, while others refused permission to pub- 
lish their replies. 

Several concerns reported that as their Southern plant had 
only been in operation a short time, they were not in a posi- 
tion to express an opinion as to results. However, in the 
following will be found much interesting testimony as to the 
reason outside concerns have established mills in the South 
during the last several years and the advantages they have 
received from so doing. Some of these concerns, whose state- 
ments we quote, are among the largest manufacturers in 
their particutar line in the country and none of them made 
the decision to operate in the South without due investigation 
and careful consideration of all questions pertaining to pro- 
duction and sales costs. 

Take the case of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Akron, Ohio, which uses in the neighborhood of 75,000,000 
pounds of fabric for its own use. Vice-President Clifford 
Slusser of the Goodyear Company, in a recent interview for 
the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, said: 


“In assuming the ownership of the 12,000-spindle cotton 
mill located at Cedartown, Ga., the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company will now have its fifth cord-fabric manufacturing 
plant located close to the source of raw-cotton supply and 
in a district where labor is plentiful. Goodyear secured the 
original mill last March, with its 45 houses for employes, 
and we are now enlarging the capacity of the milling unit to 
30,000 spindles and constructing 100 new homes for our 
operatives there. 

“The new mill will be ready for machinery by December 1, 
and with its completion Goodyear will be operating 150,000 
spindles, capable of producing more than 40,000,000 pounds 
of fabric yearly, constituting more than half of our present 
requirements. 


“In operation our Southern mill will make possible an 
appreciable saving in freight. Formerly it was necessary for 
us to buy cotton in the South, ship to our Northern fabric 
mills, and in turn freight the fabric West to our tire factories, 

“We have renamed the Cedartown mill ‘Clearwater’ be- 
cause of its excellent water facilities. We have a spring on 
our holdings at Cedartown which will give us 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of fresh water daily.” 


Many other reasons why Northern concerns have estab- 





lished plants in the South are given in the following letters 
to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


Tax Exemption Features, Cheap Power, Labor 
Advantages, Mild Climate and Lower Cost 
of Building and Living Conditions Make 
South Inviting Field for Textile Mills. 


Frank W. Van Ness & Associates, 
Industrial Engineers. 
New York City, September 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

One important feature of the South as an inviting field for 
textile mills is the question of taxes and the friendly spirit 
which exists between the state, county and city governments 
teward manufacturing plants in the South. Many cities in 
the South are exempting new manufacturing plants from 
taxation for five years. 

Another important feature is that of power. Qur firm con- 
trols one cotton mill in North Carolina and two in Georgia. 
These mills are driven by hydro-electric power. The rate in 
one of the Georgia mills runs close to 1 cent per kilowatt. 
Any mill running on steam power in the East, which can 
generate power for less than 2 cents per kilowatt, is a very 
efficient plant. A mill which will require 1000 horsepower 
to drive it could save in the neighborhood of $30,000 per year 
by changing their power cost from 2 cents a kilowatt to 1 
cent a kilowatt. 

Frank G. Shinn, the vice-president of our company, ex- 
pressed to me his opinion of labor in North Carolina as 
follows: 

“I was born in New Jersey, educated in New England, 
and have had more than 10 years’ experience in manufac- 
turing in New England. I spent three years as a consulting 
engineer specializing in management problems in the Middle 
West. I have now spent three years as consulting engineer 
for textile mills in the South. I would prefer the North Caro- 
lina textile worker to that of any other section, because 
almost all of them are native-born Americans. They all 
speak the English language. They are intelligent and loyal 
to the Government and to the management, They are used 
to hard work and do not object to it. If they don’t do, it is 
because they don’t know how; they want to learn and are 
quick to pick up new ideas and make excellent textile 
operators.” 

The foregoing are expressions which I get from all mem- 
bers of our staff who have worked as consulting engineers in 
the South. 

On account of the mild climate in the South, it is not neces- 
sary to build the houses for protection against such extreme 
weather as is necessary in the North, and building materials 
are much cheaper. For this reason the cost of houses and 
rents are much lower than in the North. Food and clothing 
are also much cheaper. I have been told that $14 a week in 
Georgia will purchase as much of the necessities of life as 
$20 per week will in Massachusetts, and this seems to be the 
ratio of the customary wages between these two states. 

I have been asked by several New England manufacturers 
whether or not I thought that superintendents and executives 
from the North would be contented in the South. My answer 
is that three of our staff have been located in the South for 
more than four years and are satisfied with conditions, and 






















I have met dozens of men in the South who have come from 
the North and most of them are satisfied to remain. 

The manager of a large cotton mill, who was born, educated 
and received his training in Massachusetts, is now in charge 
as general manager of several large mills in the South. He 
told me that he would much prefer to operate a mill in 
North Carolina than in Massachusetts. 

F. W. Van Ness, President and Treasurer. 


South’s Advantages for Textile Manufacture Won 
Great Rayon Plant Established by the Amer- 


ican Bemberg Corporation. 
Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y., September 30. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

When the project to establish an American plant for the 
manufacture of Bemberg yarn was first considered, repre- 
sentatives from the two largest rayon plants in Germany 
visited this country for the purpose of taking up matters 
relative to financing and to the securing of a suitable site. 
A general tour of inspection of this country was made at 
that time and various possible sites were inspected. 

During the early part of the summer of 1925 Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inec., engineers, were called into consul- 
tation in regard to the selection of a site, and many other 
localities were investigated and inspected, with the final re- 
sult of the selection of the site now occupied near Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

The important matters which were considered in connec- 
tion with the location of a site were as follows: 

1. The securing of an ample supply of labor at a point 
where living costs were fairly low in order that prevailing 
wages would compare favorably with those in other sections. 

2. A suitable supply of pure, soft water. 

3. Location where cheap fuel would be available, thereby 
resulting in low cost for heat, light and power. 

4. Favorable local inducements. 

The inspections which were made of various locations 
seemed to indicate that the Southern states in general 
offered more advantages under these headings than was the 
case in other parts of the country, and for this reason more 
attention and study was given to possible Southern locations. 

The American Bemberg Corporation are very well pleased 
with their selection of a site and with the general section 
of Tennessee where their plant is located, and undoubtedly 
the same considerations which have led them to their selec- 
tion will result in the continued growth of textile manufac- 
turing in the Southern states. 

L. H. Bonn. 


Built Southern Mill in Order to Cut Cost of 


Production. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company. 
Boston, Mass., September 10. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I feel that other concerns which have had plants running 
in the South for a longer period would be more fitted to give 
the advantages of Southern manufacturing than we would, 
with our short experience of less than a year. 

We built in the South primarily to enable us to manufac- 
ture our trade-mark drills at a price which would allow them 
to move freely both in this country and in India, where we 
have a large opening for these goods. ? 

We are very much interested in studying costs and condi- 
tions of our Southern mill, as it would be very simple for us 
to expand if we ever feel it to our advantage to do so. 

A. C. Cooter, Assistant Treasurer. 
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Construction and Power Costs Less, Better Labor 
and Mild Winters Favor Southern 
Mill Develpment. 


John S. Boyd Company, 
Velvets, Corduroys, Fustians. 
Williamstown, Mass., September 4. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your inquiry regarding my reasons for establishing a plant 
in the South can be summed up very concisely as follows: 

I found that a building suitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses in the South can be built considerably cheaper than a 
building equally suitable for Northern conditions—that is, te 
stand all weather, particularly winter conditions, taking into 
censideration the viewpoint of construction only—and such a 
building can be built cheaper for the reason also that mate- 
rials, such as brick and lumber, can be obtained cheaper in 
the South than in the North. 

In certain sections the labor advantages are considerable, 
ia that labor can be found which can be taught very quickly 
and prove to be just as efficient as Northern labor, and price 
of labor in most instances is about one-half of Northern labor 
af the present time. 

Another reason the South has an advantage is in the cost 
of power, as there has been considerable development in 
electricity from water-power, and cost of electricity is con- 
siderably cheaper than most places in the North, with the 
probable exception of the large developments. 

Another advantage is that coal cost is considerably lower, 
this being, in our case, delivered at the plant in the South at 
$2.85, against $7.25 for the same quality of coal in the North. 

Another advantage, of course, is that we have no winters 
to contend with in the South, and locations can be found in 
the South which are just as agreeable to work or live in as 
any part of the North or New England. 

The foregoing items are the principal ones which would 
induce a manufacturer to establish a cotton mill in the South, 
but I, naturally, would not advise the establishment of 
woolen mills or other industries in the South, but only those 
allied to the cotton industries. 

JOHN S. Boyp. 


Found Many Advantages After Being Forced to 
Follow Textile Trade South. 


Franklin Process Company, 
Yarn Dyers—Yarn Spinners. 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarn-Dyeing Machines. 
Providence, R. I., September 4. 
Yditor Manufacturers Record: 

We, being commission dyers of yarn, are dependent entirely 
on the textile trade for our business. Therefore, where the 
textile trade goes we must follow. This in a few words is the 
reason we established the Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany in Greenville, S. C., in 1922. 

In the last few years the Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany has supplied large quantities of dyed mercerized yarn 
to the Southern hosiery trade. Many of these hosiery manu- 
facturers are located in Tennessee and vicinity. Further- 
more, Chattanooga is a big center for manufacturers of 
mercerized yarn. These facts eventually persuaded us to 
start the Central Franklin Process Company in Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga is, of course, also a convenient shipping center 
for points north, west, south and southeast. We can, in fact, 


obtain overnight freight service to points 1n Ohio, [Illinois 
and Missouri. 
As to labor conditions in the South, they are unquestion- 
ably more favorable than in the North. 
G. T. Mercatr, Advertising Manager. 
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Other Industries Similar to Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Will Be Led South Because of Its Labor 
Supply, Mild Climate, Liberal Laws, 


Transportation and Power Facilities. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass., October 1. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

As compared to New England and the Northeastern part 
of the country, the South has the advantage of longer 
hours of labor, lower wage scales, lower taxes and legislation, 
which gives a manufacturing plant a wider latitude than is 
usually possible in the North in the way of running over- 
time and at night. 

The South also possesses cheap and easily available elec- 
tric power, and for many classes of textiles is nearer the 
market than is New England. 

The South is also fortunate in having a supply of native 
American labor which is still satisfied to work at a low wage. 
While in the very highest grades of skilled employment the 
North and East have not as yet greatly felt the competition 
of the South, in the lower grades of unskilled employment 
the South has made for itself a commanding place, especially 
in cotton textiles. 

We believe that other industries with labor conditions 
similar to that in the cotton textiles will also move South 
in the future—led thither by the abundant supply of white 
labor, the mild climate, the excellent transportation, the 
liberal laws and the almost universal supply of electrical 
énergy for industrial purposes. 

ALBERT L. Scorrt. 


New: England Knitting Concern With Three 
Southern Mills Says Experience in New Field 
Proved Advantage of Locating in South. 

The William Carter Company. 

Needham Heights, Mass., September 18. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The history of the William Carter Company centers around 
a policy of slow growth made possible by consistent reinvest- 
ment of surplus funds. For over sixty years the company has 
made satisfactory earnings and has yearly appreciably in- 
creased its working capital. Naturally, the early line of 
development took its course in the North, where the business 
originated, and for many years Needham Heights was the 
center of all activities. But in 1912 a factory at Springfield, 
Mass., was acquired, which has been enlarged from time to 
time until now it forms the chief manufacturing unit of the 
company’s six mills. 

Need for still further expansion came about in 1923, at 
which time it was thought wise to standardize, in so far as 
possible, the product of the different mills in order to permit 
concentration on fabrics and garments similar in construc- 
tion. This called for another unit, a mill wherein certain 
types of material couid be handled, situated in a favorable 
manufacturing center and offering a good percentage of the 
economical advantages desirable in selecting a new location. 
And so for three years the William Carter Company has been 
operating mills in the South—at Barnesville, Ga.; Macon, Ga., 
and Reidsville, N. C.—not large plants, but so located and 
equipped that growth depends entirely upon ability to dispose 
of the products. 

Experience in this new field has convinced the management 
that the step taken was wise. Not only have we been able 
to effectively standardize, but we have been able to build up 
dependable and capable industrial organizations functioning 
in all essentials in as satisfactory a manner as those located 
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Much work has been necessary to bring the 
equipment up to the standard of the Northern mills and much 
effort has been demanded in the way of educating Southern 


in the North. 


help to new standards. But pleasing results have been ob- 
tained. Today it is felt that time and patience only are 
required to acquire a grade of workmanship in line with 
reasonable expectations. Moreover, it has been evident that 
lower labor costs permit us to compete where not possible 
when producing solely in Massachusetts. As time goes on 
this will become more and more evident, and we believe that 
no matter what the tendency may be in the way of equalizing 
wages North and South there will always be certain compen- 
sating advantages which will justify the move which was so 
cautiously adopted at the outset. 

Altogether we employ about 400 in our Southern mills. The 
equipment is up to date in every respect, and comprises ap- 
proximately 150 knitting machines and 300 sewing machines. 

Roscoe A. Carter, Assistant Treasurer. 


Convenience to Source of Supply Prime Factor in 


Locating Plants South. 
The Holliston Mills, Inc., 
Makers of Fine Book Cloths. 
Norwood, Mass., September 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Revora: 

In general labor conditions in the South make it an invit- 
ing field for textile manufacturers, but these conditions do 
not look as tempting to us as to many others, perhaps, inas- 
much as our labor conditions here in Norwood have always 
been practically ideal; there has never been any trouble of 
any kind, and the nature of our business permits us to keep 
a strictly open shop. 

The prime factor deciding us on the establishment of our 
new plant in Tennessee is the convenience of that location to 
our source of supply of gray goods and the saving in invest- 
ment represented by cutting down the length of time between 
shipments from mill and delivery to our door. Consequently, 
we are planning to segregate the manufacture of the cheaper 
qualities of goods representing the greatest yardage in the 
new mill. It also happens that the town of Kingsport is a 
favorable site for our bleachery in connection with our book- 
cloth plant, and it also happens to be a very convenient ship- 
ping center. 

Elaborating on our reason for locating a cloth plant in 
Tennessee, the following excerpts are taken from a recent 
article in the Bookbinding magazine and our own Owl Talks: 

The Holliston Mills, Inc., keenly alive to the progressive 
developments in the cloth industry, particularly the exodus 
of many of the larger cotton spinning and weaving mills from 
the North into Southern territory, considered for some time 
the establishment of a new mill in the South for bleaching 
and finishing the less expensive grades of book cloth. 

The establishment of a book-manufacturing plant by the 
Kingsport Press at Kingsport, several hundred miles from 
the nearest available supply of book cloth, and the great 
quantities of such goods consumed by this plant, led to the 
building and development of a cloth mill and later to the 
development of a selling organization for the disposal in the 
trade of the surplus manufactured in that plant. This busi- 
ness was done under the name of Clinchfield Mills, which 
operated under the management of the Kingsport Press. 

The problems incident to the manufacture of cloth and to 
the sale of the surplus assumed such proportions that the 
management of the Kingsport Press felt its efforts could be 
used to better effect if limited and directed solely to the 
manufacture of books, and therefore decided to dispose of 
their book-cloth manufacturing equipment, provided an ade- 
quate and nearby source of supply could be assured. 

In view of the foregoing, the Holliston Mills, Inc., of Nor- 
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wood, Mass., organized a new company to be known as the 
Holliston Mills of Tennessee, Incorporated. This company 
built a modern plant, including a new bleachery, in Kings- 
port, Tenn., and acquired the book-cloth machinery of the 
Clinchfield Mills. 

The output of the mill for the present will be confined to 
the qualities of book cloth known to the trade as Novelex 
and Sterling Linen. This will enable the Norwood plant to 
devote its efforts to the development of the more expensive 
qualities of cloth. The products of the Kingsport and Nor- 
wood mills will be sold through the present sales organization 
of the Holliston Mills, Inc., of Norwood. 

H. E. SHaw. 


Pioneer Rayon Manufacturer Building New South- 
ern Plant to Double Capacity Because of 
Results Obtained and Faith in Con- 


tinued Rayon Development. 
The Viscose Company. 
New York, September 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In reviewing the rayon development in the South since the 
establishment of the first plant by the Viscose Company in 
that section, the progress of the Southern textile mills in 
their rayon ventures has so more than met the hopes of the 
sponsors of this plant at Roanoke that today it seems the 
step was such an obvious one to take that no discussion, pro 
or con, was ever necessary. 

Primarily the first object in establishing a plant in the 
South was the belief that that section of the country was 
the one that would next show the more rapid development in 
rayon textures. 

The question of acreage, labor, etc., were contributory and 
influencing factors in the final decision made, and were, of 
course, most favorable. 

In entering the Southern markets with a rayon mill, the 
largest and almost sole outlet to be expected for the then 
immediate present was in conjunction with cotton, which at 
that time was practically a new venture for the Southern 
weaving mill, and required an amount of experimental and 
missionary work on the part of the weaving mill and rayon 
manufacturer. 

To illustrate by figures how fully these expectations were 
met, the following illustrates the development of rayon in 
the cotton piece-goods lines in the United States from the 
year 1917, when the factory at Roanoke first started produc- 
ing, to the end of 1925, and to which the Southern territory 
was a very large contributor. 

For the year 1917 750,000 pounds of rayon yarn, valued at 
$1,500,000, were used in cotton weaving, and which in 1925 
increased to 9,000,000 pounds, valued at $16,500,000. 

As an aid to the increase of the consumption of cotton, the 
staple fiber of the South, it is difficult to estimate, but for 
the year 1925 alone there was no doubt a minimum of 11,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton yarns consumed directly in conjunc- 
tion with the rayon, and the goods produced had a market 
value in the gray of at least $15,000,000. 

While these figures may seem to indicate a large and 
possibly too rapid growth to be lasting and stable, and one 
approaching the point of saturation, such is not the belief of 
the Viscose Company, and in support of their faith of a con- 
tinued and lasting rayon development in the South are now 
completing a new factory at Parkersburg, W. Va., with a 

capacity equaling that of the Roanoke plant. 


Tue Viscose CoMPANY. 











Pleased With Results. 


Beacon Manufacturing Company, 
Beacon Blankets. 
Providence, R. I., September 3. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
We are well pleased with the results of the plant we have 
built in the South. 
CHARLES D. OweEN, Treasurer. 


SPINNING TESTS SHOW SLIGHT DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN “SNAPPED” AND 
“PICKED” COTTON. 


“Snapping” Lowers Grade of Cotton by About 


Two Grades, Government Experts Find. 


Preliminary experiments by the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that although the spinning quality of “snap” cotton 
does not differ materially from that of “picked” cotton, 
“snapping” as a method of harvesting lowers the grade, the 
difference in the cotton tested amounting to about two grades. 

A distinction is made between “snap” cotton, which has 
fuirly matured, and “bollies,” the cotton taken from bolls 
arrested in their growth by frost. No “bollies’ were included 
in the test. 

The decreased cost in harvesting cotton by the “snap” 
method, the department has found also, may be much more 
than offset by the extra expense of passing cotton through 
boll extractors and by the loss of value resulting from the 
lower grade. 

Taking the results of the tests as typical, the department 
says, “snapping” cotton at the officially quoted prices and 
under the conditions which prevailed in 1925 resulted in a 
loss to the grower of $7.29 a bale as compared with picking. 

When greater discounts were assessed against the cotton 
because of its being “snapped,” and when the cotton was sold 
in the seed, the loss was from approximately $14 to $27 
a bale. 

This is the first of a series of similar tests, and until con- 
firmed by subsequent work the results should not be accepted 
as conclusive. 

The primary purpose of the test was to determine how and 
to what extent the grade and spinning characteristics of 
cotton are affected by the snapping method of harvesting. 
Four lots of cotton were used in the test, two grown in 
Oklahoma and two in Texas, alternate rows of the same 
field being picked and the intervening rows being snapped. 
The snap cotton in each case was classed two grades lower 
than the corresponding picked cotton. 

The lots were manufactured into yarns under similar mois- 
ture and mechanical conditions. The cleaning machines 
removed approximately 5 per cent more waste from each lot 
of snapped cotton than from the picked lots. This difference 
in waste, however, the report says, is in line with the differ- 
ence in grade. The lowering of grade in the case of the 
snapped cotton was the direct result of the snap method of 
harvesting. 

No special difficulty was encountered in manufacturing the 
cottons into 22s, 28s and 36s yarns, according to the report. 
All the 22s yarns broke above the new Draper standard, as 
did all of the 28s, except those spun from the Oklahoma 
snapped cotton, which fell slightly below. None of the 36s 
yarns reached standard, since this number is out of the range 
of the length of staple of these lots. In both cases the yarns 
from the picked cotton broke slightly stronger than those 
from the snapped cotton. The difference in strength between 
the Texas picked and snapped cottons was found to be 
negligible. 
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Southern Mills Add More Than 1,000,000 Spindles 


in Two Years. 





EASTERN AND NORTHERN INTERESTS INVEST $100,0C0,000 IN BUYING ESTABLISHED PLANTS 
AND BUILDING NEW ONES DURING LAST TWO YEARS—SOUTHERN CAPITAL LARGELY 
EMPLOYED IN BUILDING NEW MILLS AND IN PUTTING PLANTS ON A HIGH BASIS 
OF EFFICIENCY—TENDENCY TOWARD TEXTILE DIVERSIFICATION OUTSTAND.- 

ING DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH. 


By Carrott E. WILLIAMS. 


More than 1,000,000 new spindles were added to Southern 
textile mills in 1924 and 1925. While Eastern and Northern 
capitalists continue to purchase established plants and erect 
new mills, Southern capital is being employed for building 
new mills and expanding established ones in increasing 
volume. The largest new mill announced last year is that of 
55,000 spindles for the Cannon interests at Kannapolis, N. C., 
which will bring the total spindleage of the company’s mills 
to 180,000. 

Despite the ills which have affected the textile industry, 
new mill construction has gone forward at a lively pace. The 
tendency toward textile diversification is the outstanding 
development in the South. The product of these new plants 
includes such items as the following: Novelty shirtings, 
artificial-silk and cotton-drapery fabrics, webbing, blankets, 
dobby fancies, corduroys, upholstery materials, etc. Many 
fine-goods plants, finishing plants and other diversified enter- 
prises have recently been built in the South. 

Far-seeing manufacturers, realizing that competition in the 
future will be keen, have gone forward with improvement 
programs for completely modernizing their plants. This has 
meant the reconstruction of present buildings, the general 
rearrangement of machinery, the installation of electric 
drives, improved lighting facilities, the replacing of old 
machinery and the erection of new buildings. In other words, 
many Southern textile mills have been and are being placed 
in a position to insure maximum production at minimum cost. 


The big movement of New England capital and New Eng- 
land cotton-mill plants into the South that began in the 
summer of 1923, in 18 months invested in the purchase of 
Southern mills, or in the building of new mills, in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000. It continued throughout 1925, and this 
year a large number of Northern mills have announced their 
intention of moving machinery South to be installed in either 
new mills or in established plants they have acquired. New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey interests have also 
recently moved into the South, by purchasing growing con- 
cerns in some cases and by erecting new plants in others. 

At the same time New England is losing its hold upon the 
textile industry, the cotton-mill business, which has centered 
in the Piedmont regions of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Alabama, is developing in Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

North Carolina led the South in establishment of new 
mills during 1925, and three of these plants were for North- 
ern firms. The Scandinavia Belting Company of Paterson, 
N. J., established in 1925 a plant at Charlotte for producing 
solid-woven belting, cotton-transmission lining and hair belt- 
ings. The Pompton Lakes Weaving Company, formerly of 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., last year established a plant for the 
production of cotton and silk labels at Pittsboro, N. C. The 
Somerset Mills, James H. Craig of Philadelphia, president, 
established a plant of 100 looms for the production of towels 
at Craigville, near Rocksboro, last year. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C., 


began construction in March, 1926, on a 50,000-spindle unit, 
involving two new buildings, and providing for a considerable 
increase in the production of Cannon towels and toweling. 
A three-story building, 108 by 696 feet, and a picker building 
of the same height, 84 by 212 feet, are included in this exten- 
sion. Shortly afterward contracts were let for one of the 
most modern power plants in the textile industry. 

Last year the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Erwin, N. C., 
completed mill No. 5. There are 40,896 spinning spindles and 
1152 looms, which, with those in plant No. 2 immediately 
adjoining, make a total of over 77,000 spindles and 2300 
looms operated at Erwin by this company in the manufacture 
of denims. The spinning mill measures 160 by 493 feet and 
the weave shed is 211 by 433 feet,.giving a total floor space 
of about 250,000 square feet. 

One of the outstanding projects of last year is the new 
mill for the production of coarse cotton goods erected at 
Opelika, Ala., by the Pepperell Manufacturing Company of 
Biddeford, Maine. The new mill is 138 by 340 feet, three 
stories, and will house 24,000 spindles and 680 looms. A 
cotton warehouse and opener room, boiler, switch and pump 
house, mill garage and a village with all modern facilities 
are included. 

In July, 1926, announcement was made of the purchase of 
the Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., and the Montala 
Manufacturing Company, Montgomery, by Neuss, Hesslein 
& Co., Inc., New York city, the former being purchased out- 
right and a controlling interest being acquired in the latter. 
The Autauga Mill is equipped with 11,500 ring spindles, 58 
broad and 252 narrow looms for the production of beach 
cloths, coverts and colored specialties. The Montala mill 
is equipped with 11,552 ring spindles, 200 40-inch and 90 36- 
inch looms, producing sheeting, drills and chambray. 

The Avalon Knitwear Company of Utica, N. Y., last year 
established a plant at Anniston, Ala. 

The California Cotton Mills Company of Oakland, Cal., in 
1925 acquired the Sunset Textile Mills and the Alabama 
Textile Mills at Selma and the Canebrake Cotton Mills at 
Uniontown, Ala., the mills being equipped to produce yarns, 
warp, twist, skeins, tubes and sheetings. 

The Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., 
last year completed installation of machinery in a plant 
formerly operated by the Preston Motor Company for the 
production of sheetings and cotton flannels. There are 8500 
spindles, 250 looms and 4 nappers. 

The Sauquoit Spinning Company of Alabama was incor- 
porated in April, 1926, to establish a 20,000-spindle mill at 
Gadsden, and contracts were let for a two-story spinning mill, 
103 by 400 feet; a two-story picker building, ageing room, 
boiler house and warehouses. Machinery will be moved from 
a plant at Utica, N. Y. 

The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., completed at Piedmont, Ala., improvements increasing 
the capacity for yarns about 30 per cent. 

The Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., of Reading, Pa., in 1925 
established a plant at Eufaula, Ala., with equipment to 
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bleach, dye and finish. It has 50 knitting machines and 100 
sewing machines. 

Gardiner and Warring Company, Amsterdam, N. 
establishing at Florence, Ala., a knit-underwear plant. 

The Arkansas Textile Company was organized at Pine 
Bluff to manufacture cotton yarns and underwear, starting 
operations early in 1925. A 250 by 300-foot cotton compress 
was rebuilt and adapted to the needs of the plant. A 40 by 
80-foot picker room was added. One-half of the building is 
used for spinning cotton hosiery and underwear yarn, the 
other half is used for knitting and finishing heavy ribbed and 
A boiler house and brick dyehouse 


Y., plans 
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balbriggan underwear. 


1—SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, BILTMORE, N. C. 
38—CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY, 


PEERLESS COTTON MILLS, THOMASTON, GA. 


TURING COMPANY, 


were erected also. The plant has 10,000 spindles, 100 knitting 
machines and 200 sewing machines. 

Morris & Co., Inc., of Groveville, N. J., recently decided to 
move a 10,000-spindle mill to Morrilton, Ark. The total in- 
vestment in lands, buildings and machinery will be approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

The Monticello Cotton Mills Company, Monticello, Ark., 
recently installed 4500 additional spindles, bringing the total 
to 12,000. The mill produces flat and double filling duck, osna- 
burgs and drills, the initial installation including 8000 ring 
spindles, 57 broad and 92 narrow looms. 

Following the award this year of a big contract for cord- 
tire fabric, construction began on the Martha Mills at Thom- 
aston, Ga., by the Thomaston Cotton Mills. The plant will 
accommodate 30,000 spindles and will be the first unit of a 
$3,000,000 plant. 

Contract was let early this year for a new weave shed, 
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123 by 325 feet, for the West Point Manufacturing Company, 
West Point, Ga., to provide space for 350 looms. 

The new plant of the National Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany at Rossville, Ga., built last year, has a potential capac- 
ity of 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn per week. A site of 
10 acres was secured on which a partly completed two-story 
brick building was located. This structure was completed 
and will be used for winding and inspection, being 60 by 190 
feet, of reinforced concrete construction. The second of the 
main structures is an L-shaped building, 50 by 540 feet, of 
brick, concrete and steel, to be devoted to mercerizing, gas- 
sing, splitting and quilling. A steel and concrete structure, 


THREAD COMPANY OF GEORGIA, DALTON, GA. 
4—THOMASTON COTTON MILLS AND 


ADDITION TO MUSCOGEE MANUFAC- 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


60 by 80 feet, houses the power plant and caustic recovery 
equipment. Part of the equipment was removed from the 
Nyanza Mills of Woonsocket, R. I. 

The cotton-cloth plant of the Highlands Mills at Griffin, 
Ga., was completed and placed in operation last year. The 
mill is 108 by 352 feet, of standard slow-burning, mill con- 
struction. A section 192 by 108 feet is three stories high 
and the remainder is one story. In addition to the mill build- 
ing proper there is a detached two-compartment warehouse, 
with an opener room, also a boiler and pump house and a 
mill village of 57 houses. Spinning spindles numbering 12, 
and 482 looms were installed. 

Construction began in August on a big addition to the 
Paragon Mill, Cedartown, Ga., which was acquired by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, to be 
operated as the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills. The enlarged 
mill will operate 35,000 spindles to produce tire fabric. 
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Contract was let in September, 1926, for a large silk-weav- 
ing mill at Elberton, Ga., the enterprise being financed by 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., and allied 
interests of New York and Pennsylvania. It will be known 
as the Seaboard Silk Mills. , 

Contracts were let in May, 1926, for a mill for the Unity 


Spinning Mills, Lagrange, Ga. Improvements include a 
mill, 132 by 217 feet, opening room, warehouse and houses. 
Coarse yarns will be manufactured. 

Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga., let contract for a new plant, 
including mill warehouses and auxiliary structures. 

The Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
began improvements early this year to cost about $500,000, 
and its Mill No. 6 is now being completed. 

In September, 1925, the Calloway Mill Corporation, La- 
grange, Ga., let contracts for buildings for a rug and carpet 
mill and spinning mill. 

The Stark Mills placed in operation last year at Hogans- 
ville, Ga., a tire-fabric plant, equipped entirely with machin- 
ery from Northern mills. It is a subsidiary of the New 
England Southern Mills. 

Frank M. Van Ness of New York city purchased the Pitts 
Cotton Manufacturing Company mill at Pearl, near Elberten, 
Ga., in 1925. 

The Boylston Crown Mills, organized by interests identical 
with the West Boylston Manufacturing Company of LHast- 
hampton, Mass., acquired the Elk Cotton Mills and started 
the construction at Dalton, Ga., in 1925 of a $1,000,000 plant 
of 14,000 spindles and 20 looms for making tire fabrics. 

Southern-Brighton Mills recently completed at Shannon, 
near Rome, Ga., a plant for the manufacture of tire fabric, 
the installation totaling 25,000 spinning spindles, 8000 twister 
spindles and 48 looms. It is a branch of the Brighton Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., but is incorporated separately. The develop- 
ment consists of a two-story’ spinning mill, a one-story weave 
shed, 130 houses for operatives, raw-water pump house, filter 
plant, boiler plant and sewage-disposal plant, representing 
an expenditure of about $1,750,000. 

The American Thread Company of Georgia, organized by 
the American Thread Company of New York and capitalized 
at $2,000,000, completed in 1925 the first unit of its proposed 
mill, with an initial installation of 36,000 spindles, at Dalton, 
Georgia. 

The Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., made important 
extensions last year and now has installed 19 sets cards, 7800 
woolen spindles, 109 broad and 3 narrow looms. 

L. H. Gilmer Company of Philadelphia, Pa., will erect at 
Shreveport, La., a 5000-spindle mill to include a power house 
and 75 operatives’ dwellings. 

The Balfour Mills at Smyth, N. C., during 1925 added new 
machinery to their mill and built a 1000-kilowatt steam- 
electric power plant. New equipment included 5000 spinning 
spindles and 100 high-speed looms, bringing the total spindle- 
age to 17,500. No additional floor space was required, as 
the original plans provided space for this new machinery, 
About 25 new houses were completed. Power was initially 
purchased, but due to the unprecedented drouth of the 
summer of 1925 and other conditions it was decided to erect 
a new steam-electric power plant as an additional source of 
supply, sufficient not only for present needs but also for 
future requirements. 

The Hanes Dye and Finishing Company at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has provided facilities for dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing, making it possible for Southern mills to place finished 
products on the markets direct from the South. The new 
plant, built in 1925, which is conveniently located where 
goods may be processed in direct transit from mills of the 
South to the country’s distribution centers, has a capacity of 
750,000 yards weekly of cotton and rayon piece goods. It is 
equipped throughout with continuous range machinery, and 
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specializes on medium and heavier weights up to 60 inches. 
The colors may be fast or not as desired, and of vat, sulphur, 
mineral or direct variety. 

The Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
began work in October, 1925, on a new mill, with a main 
building, 129 by 500 feet; a dye house, 176 by 73 feet, and a 
boiler house, 51 by 51 feet. 

The Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
in 1925 built at its White Oak plant a weave shed, 180 by 
1140 feet, and a dyeing and finishing building, 102 by 437 feet. 

The Beacon Manufacturing Company of Providence, R. L., 
has completed at Swannanoa, N. C., a duplicate of its plant 
at New Bedford, Mass., for the manufacture of cotton blan- 
kets. The main building is 160 by 1000 feet, containing 125,- 
000 square feet of floor space. There are 2880 spindles and 
256 looms. 

The Ora Mill Company at Shelby, N. C., last year completed 
a 6000-spindle and 150-loom mill for the production of spe- 
cialties, 

The Shelby Cloth Mills Company, Shelby, N. C., in 1925 
completed a fancy-dress-goods mill. The main building is of 
brick, 125 by 200 feet, housing 150 looms. 

The Corriher Mills Company, Landis, N. C., last year re- 
arranged its mill of 9000 spindles and installed 11,000 addi- 
tional spindles for the production of carded and combed 
yarns, 

The Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C., began work early in 
1926 on improvements providing for the installation of 500 
looms to manufacture terry towels, a bleachery and a finish- 
ing plant. The former Cliffside plant is equipped with 41,144 
ring spindles, 1524 looms and dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
departments for the production of standard, staple and fancy 
ginghams. 

The Yarbrough Mills, Durham, N. C., were completed late 
in 1925 for the purpose of weaving novelty goods, and are 
equipped with 108 looms, together with complementary ma- 
chinery. 

The Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Southern branch of the 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, R. L., recently 
completed a $2,000,000 plant at Biltmore, near Asheville, 
N. C. Four separate units are included—the main processing 
and manufacturing building, auxiliary building, chemical 
storage and supply building and the power plant, all of rein- 
It is a complete and comprehensive bleach- 
ing and finishing plant, specializing in cloths manufactured 
by Southern mills, particularly wide and narrow sheetings 
and shirtings, with an initial capacity of 1,000,000 goods 


weekly, and will manufacture sheetings into sheets and 
pillow cases. 
The Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., last year 


completed a complete wet-finishing plant. 

The Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., capital- 
ized at $2,000,000, has erected a plant with a weekly capacity 
for handling 100,000 pounds of yarn. 

A controlling interest in the Henrietta Mills of Caroleen, 
N. C., with branches at Henrietta, N. C., and Cherokee Falls, 
S. C., and the Edna Cotton Mills at Reidsville, N. C., was 
acquired recently by G. E. Huggins of New York and asso- 
ciates, who have organized the Caroleen Securities Corpora- 
tion, in which control of the properties will be vested, 

The American Yarn and Processing Company, Mt. Holly, 
N. C., recently completed an extension to its processing plant, 
giving a potential capacity of 200,000 pounds weekiy. 

In May, 1926, the contract was let for a bleachery at the 
Sand Springs (Okla.) cotton mill of the C. R. Miller Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The Model Mill, a part of the Textile Industrial Institute, 
at Spartanburg, S. C., was purchased by the Powell Knitting 
Company, Pa., together with 25 acres of ground. In 1925 
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by the Appleton Company of Lowell, Mass., in October, 1925. 
The Brogon Mill was equipped with 900 looms and 36,458 
spindles ; 30,000 spindles are to be transferred from Massa- 
chusetts, and dye house, bleachery and warehouse erected. 

The Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C., 
completed changes in its power plant and electrified one of 
its buildings. 

In May, 1924, the Banna Manufacturing Company, located 
at Coldville, S. C., was purchased by the Oswego Shade 
Cloth Company, Oswego, N. Y., and the name was changed 
to Joanna Mills. The mill was laid out to manufacture 
print cloths, and consisted of 352 broad looms and 14,224 
ring spindles, with preparatory machinery. The new owners 
immediately started an expansion program, doubling the 
floor-manufacturing space and erecting 
50 additional dwellings for operatives. 
New machinery added included about 
16,000 spindles and 350 broad looms. 
All machinery was rearranged and ren- 
ovated and the entire plant electrified 
and put in operation by the early part 
of 1925. The plant is engaged in the 
manufacture of muslins for window 
shades, which are shipped to the bleach- 
ing and finishing plant of the parent 
company at Oswego. 

The Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
made improvements to their plant build- 
ing and installed 150 wide silk looms in 





Mill and 
Mill Village 
of Powell Knit- 
ting Company, 





1925. 
Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Mill 
surveys were made and contracts let and Mill 
for 25 operatives’ houses. The mill Village of Southern 
building was remodeled and the ' Brighton Mills, 
old machinery removed. Machinery Shannon, 
designed by the Powell Knitting C 

ya. 


Company was installed for the pro- 
duction of men’s half-hose in tan 
and black colors, with white heels 
and toes. Will shortly increase ma- 
chinery 40 per cent to produce 1500 
dozen socks and half-hose daily. 

The Piedmont Plush Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., last year established a 
plant for manufacturing plush and 
similar goods, including upholstery 
and drapery fabrics. 

The Kershaw Cotton Miils, Kershaw, 8S. C., awarded con- 
tracts in April, 1925, tc double the capacity of the mill, 
increasing the number of spindles from 12,000 to 24,000, 
for the production of lawns and print cloths. 

Another plant completed this year is the Ladlassie Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., engaged in the production of Ladlassie 
cloth. The main building has a floor area of over 48,000 
square feet and a separate building houses the dyeing 
equipment. 

Construction began in August, 1926, at Seneca, S. C., on 
an addition to the plant of the Seneca Company for housing 
machinery to be removed from the Lonsdale (R. I.) plant 
of the Lonsdale Company. It will consist of 20,000 spindles, 
500 looms and necessary preparatory machinery. 

Contracts were awarded early in 1926 for improvements 








to the Arkwright Mills at Arkwright, near Spartanburg, Contract was recently let for a 125 by 245-foot. addition 
S. C., which is manufacturing a special type of cloth for to the plant of the Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, located at Ninety- 
automobile tops. Six, S. C., to house a total of 20,000 spindles. 


Fhe Brogon Mills Company, Anderson, S. C., was purchased The new wide-print-cloth plant of the Borden Mills, Inc., 
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at Kingsport, Tenn., work on which began late in 1924, was 
finished last year. It is outstanding in several particulars. 
Machinery was moved from two of seven plants of the parent 
company, the American Printing Company, Fall River, Mass., 
{It is on a large scale, the installation totaling 88,000 spindles 
and 1958 looms, with necessary preparatory machinery. The 
parent company’s engineering department handled the design, 
specifications and purchase of materials, and the work was 
performed without a general contractor. Eight months after 
excavation was started the first cotton was put through the 
machinery. The main building is 146 by 653 feet, four stories 
high. The cotton storehouse is 99 by 106 feet, with a capac- 
ity of 6000 bales of cotton. The boiler house furnished steam 
for heating and slashing. The product, after undergoing 
finishing processes at Fall River, will be marketed with other 
Borden fabrics. 

The Magnet Knitting Mills at Clinton, Tenn., completed 
important extensions, erecting a new structure, 97 by 228 
feet, two stories high. The new plant, which is operated 
in conjunction with their plants making seamless hosiery, 
produces full-fashioned hosiery. 

The Franklin Process Company of Providence, R. I., has 
erected in Chattanooga, Tenn., a new yarn-finishing plant, 
known as the General Franklin Process Company. The main 
building is 69 by 160 feet, two stories, with an attached dye 
house, 82 by 102 feet, and a boiler house, 41 by 42 feet. The 
plant is practically a duplicate of the company’s Greenville 
(S. C.) unit. It is a job dyer of yarns and started opera- 
tions in March with a weekly output of 3000 pounds. 

The Dixie Mercerizing Company and the Dixie Spinning 
Mills consolidated last year under the name of the Dixie 





PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OPELIKA, ALA. 
Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and immediately 
began important building extensions and the installation of 
additional machinery. 

The Gloria Textile Corporation in 1925 completed its plant 
at Johnson City, Tenn., having been organized by Williams- 
town (Mass.) interests. Gray goods will be shipped from the 
plant to Williamstown for dyeing and other processing. Boy- 
duroy is the name of the Gloria product, being made up of 
“Boyds” for the Boyds of Williamstown and “Corduroy,” 
the kind of fabric to be woven. In February contracts were 
fet for 120 looms and 10 winders. 

Construction began in June, 1926, on the new plant of the 
Holliston Mills of Tennessee, Inc., manufacturers of book- 
cloth at Kingsport, Tenn. This enterprise will have a yearly 
output of about 10,000,000 yards. The Kingsport Press has 
made its own book cloth since the plant was started and 
built up a unit capable of producing about 2,000,000 yards 
annually. The Holliston Mills of Norwood, Mass., were inter- 
ested in coming to Kingsport and establishing a cloth plant 
wherein they could bleach all their own cloth, both for the 
Kingsport and Norwood (Mass.) plants, and finish about 
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10,000,000 yards of less expensive grades of book cloth at 
Kingsport. 

Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., awarded 
contract last summer for a new mill at West Nashville, Tenn. 
Equipment consisting of 20,000 spindles and 134 looms for the 
manufacture of merino yarns and Turkish towels will be 
moved from Philadelphia. 


Full-fashioned hosiery, made in the new $1,000,000 plant 
of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
placed on the market in July, 1926. The building is two 
stories high, 104 by 230 feet. 

Cc. R. Miller Manufacturing Company of Dallas, Texas, 
last year acquired the Texas Cotton Mill Company at McKin- 
ney, the Dallas Textile Mills at Dallas and the Sand Springs 
Cotton Mills at Sand Springs, Okla., and increased its capital 
from $3,250,000 to $6,000,000. It recently completed a 5000 
addition to its Dallas (Texas) mill, including preparatory 
and weaving machinery. 

The Worth Mills completed in 1925 at Fort Worth, Texas, 
a 16,000-spindle plant, with space in the building for 4000 
more, for the manufacture of cord-tire fabric. Machinery 
was moved from the Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Mexia Textile Mill, Mexia, Texas, in 1925 completed a 
5000-spindle and 128-loom plant for the production of flat duck. 


Early in the year work began on the Galvez Mills, Galves- 
ton, Texas, which will be equipped with 13,500 spindles fer 
the production of cotton yarns. Practically all machinery 
will be moved from the Nobska Mills, Taunton, Mass. 


The Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas, recently began 
work on an addition 107 by 350 feet. Production of the mill 
will be increased from 10,000 to 20,000 blankets weekly. 


The Marble Falls Textile Mills, Marble Falls, Texas, cap- 
italized at $750,000, are constructing a mill of 10,000 spindles 
to prodtce flannels and kindred lines. 

Consolidation was effected in June, 1926, in New York of 
the Lubinette Knitting Mills, Twentieth Century Knitting 
Mills and the Lang Knitting Mills, all of that city, into the 
Twentieth Century Rayon Textile, Inc., with a capital stock 
of $500,000 and its principal offices and plant in Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

In 1925 the Stehli Silks Corporation put into operation at 
Waynesboro, Va., a model silk-throwing plant. The building, 
which is 147 by 158 feet, with basement 52 by 147 feet, is of 
steel frame with brick walls. 

The Strasburg Silk Mills at Strasburg, Va., were recently 
purchased by M. E. Binz Company, Inc., of Midland Park, 
N. J., and it plans to enlarge for weaving silk and rayon. 


Silk Weaving in South. 


With the recent contract for the erection of a silk-weaving 
mill at Elberton, Ga., by the Susquehanna Silk Mills of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, an entirely new industry for Georgia 
and the South was established. This organization, one of the 
largest manufacturers of pure-silk goods in the country, has 
a number of mills in Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Elberton 
mill is being incorporated under Georgia laws as the Sea- 
board Silk Mills, and the expectation is that expansions will 
be made in the near future. 


Announcement was again made recently that union organ- 
izations would attempt to unionize the Southern textile 
workers. In this case history is merely repeating itself, for 
attempts have been made time and again to unionize the 
South’s cotton industry, but Southern mill operatives are free 
American citizens and they expect to remain independent. 

















Modern Engineering Features of Southern Textile 
Plant Construction. 


3y FRANK W. Reynoxps, Vice-President, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


When we use the term modern, we usually think of some- 
thing recent in years. We think of the textile development 
of the South as modern, and, in fact, the major development 
has been within the past 25 or 30 years. In that time the 
spindles in place have increased from approximately 5,000,000 
to approximately 17,500,000. The textile plants designed and 
erected at that time were as good as could then be produced, 
and many of them are now examples of excellent construction 
and have many years of life before them. 

The trend of mill construction today, however, is distinctly 
away from the construction of 25 or 30 years ago, so much so 
that a mill of that period cannot now be called modern. 
Different ideas now prevail in regard to the use of the mate- 
rials that can be profitably used in construction. Ideas in 
regard to the amount of natural light which shall be provided 
have changed—whether natural light shall be admitted 
through the side walls of a mill or through the roof; whether 





No. 1—SOUTHERN WORSTED 


a single-story or a multi-story building shall be adopted. All 
of these things have modified mill construction and im- 
proved it. 

Great advances have been made in methods of artificial 
lighting, in methods of heating and of humidification, and by 
combining heating and humidification, and in the automatic 
control of both heating and humidification, singly and in 
combination. 

The generation of power and the transmission and applica- 
tion of power are now quite different. Mechanical transmis- 
sion has largely been superseded by electrical transmission, 
and purchased electric power has been used more and more, 
eliminating in many localities the individual plant for power 
generation. The use of the individual electric motor has 
increased materially. All of these changes, which represent 
advances in types of construction and equipment, have greatly 
modified the problem of mill design. 

Undoubtedly the first engineering effort in the establish- 





ment of a plant, one of the very greatest importance and one 
to which the greatest study and attention should be given, is 
the selection of a proper locality and site. This is often a 
local problem, and the locality is thus determined while the 
choice of sites is restricted; but many times, and especially 
where Northern mills are seeking the proper places in which 
to establish new plants, all of the Southern territory is open 
for investigation, and the selection of a site means a close 
study of many conditions relating to the operation of the 
manufacturing enterprise—such as the supply of labor, trans- 
portation facilities, freight rates for raw materials and 
finished product, distance from centers of supply and distribu- 
tion, the relation to a source of supply of electric power or to 
a source of supply of fuel, to say nothing about one of the 
most necessary of all, a reliable supply of good water for 
household and manufacturing purposes—which will determine 
the locality, after which the site itself must be found. For- 





MILLS, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


tunately, there are so many available localities from the 
Virginias to and including Texas that there should be no 
reason for hesitation on that score in the establishment of 
new textile enterprises in the South. 


The selection of a particular site requires further inves- 
tigation, and the natural features of the site will often deter- 
mine the type of building to be erected. A very uneven site 
may result in the erection of multi-storied buildings. The 
need of deep foundations and excessive amounts of excava- 
tion and filling on an uneven site require a building of small 
ground area and many stories for economical construction, 
while a level site may, in turn, induce the erection of single- 
story buildings having much greater floor area, with small 
amounts of excavation and filling and very cheap foundations. 

We are no longer hampered by the necessity of placing the 
mill on the banks of a river that we may utilize the mechani- 
cal transmission of power developed by water—the use of 
electrical power has made that unnecessary for the past 30 
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years—and we are at liberty to so place our buildings that 
the natural features of the site are best utilized. All modern 
plants have taken advantage of this fact, and that we are 
able to do so has materially increased the possibilities of 
establishing plants in favorable places. 

As nearly all Southern textile developments include a vil- 
lage, and as the complete village which is now considered 
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machinery would fit in economically, and this spacing would 
vary from 8 feet to 11 feet for the length of the building and 
24 or 25 feet for the width. The width of the windows was 
dependent on the spacing of bays and the safe carrying capac- 
ity of the brick piers, and these piers were usually about 
three feet wide. This limited the amount of glass that could 
be put in a window and, of course, limited the ratio of 


No. 2—COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GA. 


desirable and necessary costs from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the total development, not the least problem certainly, in 
view of the expenditure involved and the results desired, is 
the selection of the proper site for the habitation of the people 
who will work in the mill and whose well-directed efforts 
will be a great factor in the success of the enterprise. 
Twenty-five or 30 years ago very little time would have 
been given to discussing the type of construction to be used 
in a textile mill to be erected in the South. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the walls should be of brick, the window 
frames and sash of wood, and columns and floor beams of 
hard pine timbers, with hard pine plank and maple top floors. 
Of course, the bay spacings would be arranged so that the 
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window area to floor area. Most mills of that time were 
very similar in appearance, varying only in size, shape and 
number of stories in height. ‘The steel-sash industry has 
developed a very complete line of standard units which are 
low in cost and which allow of much greater glass area than 
can possibly be obtained by using sash made of wood. This 
development of steel sash in various forms has greatly facili- 
tated the lighting of textile buildings from the side walls, 
and has been extremely helpful in allowing the use of greater 
spaces between columns. 

Since then great changes have taken place. The desire 
for a stiffer structure, with greater spaces between columns, 
made necessary by increased size of machines, has led to the 
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No. 4—THE 


use of steel and reinforced concrete for the framing of walls 
and floors; and while brickwork is sometimes used for the 
wall piers in connection with steel floor beams, it is best used 
as a casing for steel wall columns and as an exterior covering 
for reinforced concrete structural members rather than for 
the wall piers of important high structures where great 
window areas and narrow piers are required. 

The need for a greater amount of natural light per square 
foot of floor area has resulted in much wider windows and 
a decrease in the size and number of wall columns or piers. 

There is a decided tendency toward the erection of one- 
story buildings for textile plants. The wall construction may 
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STARK MILLS, 


HOGANSVILLE, GA. 


These types may be illustrated by the views which accom- 
pany this article: 

No. 1—Here is the picture of a single-story building, with 
a large amount of wall lighting and plenty of light from the 
roof, admitted through the monitors, which also serve as 
ventilators. The wall piers are of brick, the columns and 
rafters of wood. This is the building of the Southern Worsted 
Company at Greenville, 8. C. Steel sash formed an important 
part of this structure, making possible a large amount of 
light from the side walls, with area for ventilation. 

No. 2—Here again is the picture of a single-story building, 


a weave shed, built entirely of reinforced concrete. The 
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No. 5—MILL NUMBER 8, RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, DAN RIVER, VA. 


be very economical. If desired, nearly the whole of the walls 
may be of sash. In addition, light may be admitted through 
the roof in large or small amounts as desired. The best light- 
ing result is found when the light is admitted through the 
roof and from the north only. 

It may be said then that the structures of modern textile 
plants are now single-storied or multi-storied as the site or 
the process may demand. They are built in several different 
ways, as follows: Structures having outside walls of brick, 
columns, floor beams and rafters of steel, beams, floor plank- 
ing, roof planking and the top floor of wood; structures hav- 
ing self-supporting riveted steel frame, using floors and roof 
plank and top floors of wood; structures having a frame of 
reinforced concrete, with floors and roof planking and top 
floors of wood; structures wholly of reinforced concrete, used 
both for frame, floors and roof. 





interior view gives a good idea of the effect of light admitted 
through the roof from the north. This is the weave shed of 
the Columbus Manufacturing Company at Columbus, Ga. 

No. 3—Two other pictures show the steel framing of a 
four-story mill and the finished exterior. In this mill the 
exterior columns are enclosed in concrete and the interior 
columns likewise. The interior lighting of this mill is excel- 
lent, as shown by a third view. This is the new cotton mill 
of the Pacific Mills at Lyman, §S. C. 

No. 4—<Another picture shows a new concrete mill, the 
Stark Mills, at Hogansville, Ga. The narrow piers and wide 
windows indicate a well-illuminated interior made possible 
by the use of steel sash. 

No. 5—The wholly reinforced concrete mill is shown by 
another picture. This is No. 8 mill of the Riverside Division 
of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan River, Va 


The three upper stories are used wholly for weaving, and the 
lighting has proved to be entirely satisfactory for the weaving 
of colored goods. By the use of reinforced concrete it was 
perfectly possible to place looms in all three upper stories 
without producing swaying or material vibration when all 
the looms are running. This is a distinct advance from the 
possibilities of construction of 30 years ago. 
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The very great changes and advances in artificial lighting 
and the heating and humidification of textile mills have been 
quite as marked as the advances in the types of structures, 
and much might be written on these subjects. The relation 
of humidification to the structural designs of various parts 
of a textile plant is worthy of further consideration, and a 
complete article might be devoted to it. 


South’s Readiness to Accept New Methods and 
Equipment Played Important Part in Its 
Rapid Textile Expansion. 


Having been requested to write an article concerning the 
willingness of the South to accept new manufacturing methods 
in the textile industry, I naturally confine myself to facts 
within my own knowledge and observation, and will deal 
principally with the use of the automatic loom, which is 
universally recognized as the greatest innovation in the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth introduced during the last 30 years. 

Many associate the introduction of this important invention 
with the corporation now building the greater number of 
looms, but as a matter of fact it was taken over in 1889 and 
developed by the firm of George Draper & Sons of Hopedale, 
Mass., of which I am the only surviving member. The firm 
transferred its assets to a corporation in 1897. 

The first sale was made in June, 1894, to Dr. Fleming of the 
Tucapau Mills, S. C., who was accidently killed a few days 
later. The next sale was to the Queen City Cotton Company 
of Burlington. I believe the Tucapau Mills were taken over 
a few years ago, the stockholders receiving 1000 per cent 
on their actual cash invested, which justified their wisdom 
in selection of this early improvement. 

At the Atlanta Exposition in 1895 I read an essay on the 
present development of the automatic loom, referring to these 
looms running at the Tucapau Mill and also to looms running 
in six Northern mills. By 1897 I issued a catalog showing 
some 4600 complete looms sold in the South and some 5000 
sold in the North. At this period the North had a far larger 
complement of cotton mills than the South, but during the 
next three years the Southern mills gave evidence of prompt 
recognition of the advantages of modern methods, as by 
January 1 of that year they had purchased 25,000 of these 
looms, while the Northern mills were under 17,000. 

A periodical published by the corporation which took over 
the loom business from the original firm published figures 
in 1924 showing the South to have purchased 223,000 of these 
looms, while the North ran 162,000. By this time other 
builders of similar automatic looms had also sold large num- 
bers, with the greater proportion of these outside sales also 
going South. 

In 1895 it was stoutly maintained by Northern manufac- 
turers that the South, while successful in a way on coarse 
goods, would never weave cloth as fine as print cloth satis- 
factorily. The Tucapau Mill, however, started on print 
cloth, and a large number of the earlier Southern mills 
rapidly began to compete with Fall River. Today Fall River 
still has a large majority of plain looms, although the largest 
prizit-cloth manufacturer in the city uses automatic looms 
exclusively. ‘ 

In proof that the Tucapau Mill is not one single exception, 
I could quote the Pelzer Manufacturing Co., another early 
user in the South of automatic looms, which was also sold 
out at many times the original stock investment value. 

The inland position of Southern cotton mills has naturally 


By Georce Oris Draper, Vice-President, Hopedale Manufacturing Company, Milford, Mass. 





led to careful consideration of proper humidification. This 
has led te development by Southern mill men of the Cramer 
and Bahnson systems, both of which are manufactured and 
installed in the South, together with patronage of standard 
devices developed by Northern manufacturers. 

It is interesting to note that the new Barber-Colman spool- 
ing and warping machines were first introduced in Southern 
mills. It is understood that Southern capital is interested in 
the introduction of a foreign system for long-draft spinning. 
While the larger of Southern mills may use purchased elec- 
trical power, in whole or in part, some of them are also 
installing the very latest steam plants, with pulverized coal 
and high-compression boilers. 

It has been urged that the gradual absorption of certain 
lines by Southern mills is almost wholly due to their recog- 
nition of modern methods and use of more new machinery in 
competition against Northern mills still running old machin- 
ery and more conservative in adoption of new ideas. 

In defense of the North, however, it can properly be said 
that there is a far greater proportion of mills making fine 
and fancy fabrics for which the automatic loom was not so 
soon adapted. The credit due the South must also be shared 
by the Northern investors, who have materially aided in the 
building and equipment of the new mills built during the 
period quoted. 


Cotton Spinners Must Pay Growers Living Price 
for Cotton. 


Stability in cotton prices and not rates, which deprive 
cotton growers of a profit, is the desirable situation, believes 
John S. Lawrence, head of the New England Council of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. Law- 
rence urges cotton manufacturers to emphasize the fact 
that they are not conspiring to depress the price of raw cot- 
ton, and he adds: 

“The mills do not want ruinous prices. By ruinous prices 
I mean levels which do not show a fair and reasonable re- 
turn to the cotton-grower. For one thing, if the South as a 
whole is compelled to sell its cotton at below cost of produc- 
tion, the growers will have no money to buy cotton goods. 
Such a situation would seriously affect the outlet of one of 
the best and largest cotton goods consuming markets in the 
world.” 

Not only that, but Mr. Lawrence could also have stated 
that Southern farmers, unless fair prices can be obtained, 
can turn to the production of other crops, which they have 
been doing more and more in recent years, and thus place 
American cotton mills in the position of having to import 
cotton for their use. Give the cotton farmer a fair profit on 
his cotton and mills will not have to shut down for lack of 
raw materials. Any other course would be suicidal. 
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were reduced 75 per cent. 


South Adopting the Idea of Putting Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery in Range. 


By the OrGanizatTion, H. W. BUTTERWORTH AND Sons CoMPANY. 


The South, with its tremendous swing toward textiles and 
its wonderful activities in all lines, is growing more and more 
toward the idea of continuous range finishing. Southern con- 
cerns, which have not yet decided to go into range finishing, 
are asking questions. They are having engineers go over 
their problems. In many cases tentative plans are being 
made. Building engineers in many instances, we know, have 
been engaged for consultation purposes, at least. 

There is no doubt but that the textile future of the South 
will be furthered by the general adoption of the idea of finish- 
ing machines in range. This might be due to two factors—one 
is that most of the plants in the South are comparatively new. 
This is true practically of the larger plants. Naturally, in 
new plants the newest and most up-to-date machinery would 
be installed. This makes the installation of several machines 
in range quite simple, as the range finishing requires con- 
siderable length of building. 

The other factor is that the South, being new in the finish- 
ing of textiles, is continuously open for ideas without viewing 
new thoughts in textile finishing with the suspicion that 
“they mightn’t work.” 

And now about range finishing itself. 

Look at a metropolitan newspaper, say a Sunday supple- 
ment, with its many sections. Realize that this paper was 
printed in one continuous run, one operation after another. 
It started with a roll of white paper stock and was printed 
both sides, sometimes in colors. Pages were numbered, cut, 
folded, counted and bundled. It really is hard to realize 
that printing a newspaper used to be a matter of many opera- 
tions on separate machines. To print a paper such as any 
of our big dailies, as they were printed 20 or 30 years ago, 
would be an almost impossible task, requiring weeks in the 
attempt to get out one issue, and each paper would sell for 
ten to twenty times what the paper of today brings. 


The printing of the newspaper in the modern way is closely 
akin to range finishing of fabrics—for, after all, range finish- 
ing accomplishes practically the same result in the textile 
industry that printing on multi-cylinder presses has accom- 
plished for the newspaper world. 

Range finishing is essentially for long runs—10,000 yards 
and up. It is not for the concern that runs small lots of 
various sizes. These concerns, for the present, will do better 
to keep their machines isolated, and as a consequence their 
plant more elastic. 

It was the ascending price of labor which possibly first 
turned thoughts toward finishing in range. The decrease in 
the amount of seconds that range finishing made possible was 
really an afterthought. However, as the facts stand today, 
range finishing does both of these things to a most surpris- 
ing extent. 

Let us look at one case in the South. The machinery was 
solated; the plant was large, and they were running 7 per 
cent seconds. A study of their conditions showed that nine 
machines could be put in synchronized range. These were 
seutecher, water mangle, 20-cylinder dryer, Tommy Dodd, 32- 
cylinder dryer, tenter, cooling cylinders, sprinkling machine 
and winder, the fabric being guided into the tenter by Fox- 
well Guiders. 

This range from the start gave no trouble, and almost 
immediately its operation showed a decrease of 50 per cent 
labor costs, an increased output of 20 per cent and seconds 
As any man familiar with finish- 





ing knows, the reduction in seconds would be largely the 
elimination of start and stop waste of cloth ends. 

In the installation, which we have just mentioned, the 
range ran at 100 yards per minute on back-filled bag work, 
counts being from 44-40 up to 64-64. Originally, one man, and 
sometimes more, were used to operate every machine when 
the machines were isolated. In other words, from 9 to 12 
men were employed all the time. Now the entire range is 
operated continuously by three men, with the results which 
we have just given. 

Practically, all goods can be arranged to run continuously 
in range, although certain exceptions must be made to this. 
Calenders sometimes, and quite often, are placed out of the 
range, but close by. The reason for this is that in many cases 
the calender determines the finish, both as to speed, the num- 
ber of nips or to the length of time the goods may have to lie 
in a dampened condition before calendering. 

It can also be seen, then, that up to the point of calendering 
it is possible to finish practically all lines of cotton-piece 
goods in synchronized range. 

As we said in the beginning, this does not apply economi- 
cally to the small-lot finisher, who ofttimes can perform three 
operations, such as wash, soap and rinse, in one machine. 

For instance, in one concern it might be practical to dye 
only in jiggers, whereas in a plant we have in mind approxi- 
mately 60,000 yards of drills are dyed every day in range. 

Range-finishing machines require continuous length of 
building. A range such as we have described, having from 
7 to 10 machines in consecutive operation, requires a full 
length of at least 200 feet by about 15 feet in width. This 
allows for alleys on operating both sides. This really is more 
than enough space. However, it is safer to figure on more 
than enough than not quite enough space. We have put in 
ranges where the machines were in consecutive operation, 
yet the machines themselves were not in line. That is, we 
have gone around corners and have carried the continuous 
operation upstairs and doubled back on our tracks. However, 
it is best to always have the machines in line when possible. 

Originally, range finishing consisted only of two or 
three machines in synchronization. The idea appears to 
have been born in New England and was widely adopted 
there. Despite the number of textile mills which have moved 
to the South, there are still a representative list of mills in 
New England using synchronized ranges, and more are being 
installed throughout the North and East as well as the South. 

We mentioned the first synchronized range. It is really 
hard to call two machines a range, and yet that is the term 
used. It seems that the term itself was possibly adopted 
with a background of thought as to the great number of 
machines the ultimate range would contain. The simple 
range of yesterday consisted of a starch mangle running 
synchronized with a tentering machine. Sometimes, however, 
starch mangles were synchronized with other machines. 

The number of machines which might be put in a range 
depends largely on what you are trying to do. Three or four 
machines in range might be more practical in your plant than 
attempting to put in six or seven machines. Adding the extra 
machines in some cases might be actually detrimental to 
production and cost. 

Machinery in range should not be thought of as a panacea 
for all textile-finishing ills. For the man who can use it, it 
does offer many advantages. However, we have been often 
asked: Is it practical to put in range the machinery of firms 








that do finishing for outside concerns? Sometimes it is. For 
instance, a commercial finisher, working on narrow sheetings, 
which run on standard size, such as 28 to 50 inches, could 
well afford to put machines in range. The question of range 
finishing in an individual plant would have to be taken up 
and settled according to the class of work finished by each 
concern, As the business of commercial finishing becomes 
more and more competitive, we believe that every effort will 
be made to put machines in range, even though the ranges 
are very limited—say two or three machines, perhaps four. 
One of the reasons for this would be the amount of seconds 
which would be turned back from the finishing concern to the 
manufacturing concern. You can see what a big item this 
would be alone when seconds are reduced 75 per cent through 
putting several machines in range. 

The lowered cost of finishing would undoubtedly bring in 
more business and the greater production would bring a 
higher return from the investment. You can see now why 
we believe so strongly in the ultimate placement of all ma- 
chinery in range where practical. 

In the beginning of this article we called attention to what 
had happened in newspaper circles, and as we come close to 
the finish of it, let us look nearer to textile plants—that is, 
the bag manufacturers. 

It seems but yesterday when they made bags one at a time, 
using a sewing machine. Today the modern bag manufac- 
turer puts his roll of fabric up to the machine and from this 
roll the machine cuts, prints, sews, counts and packs the bag 
These operations formerly 
From beginning to 


in front of the operator, finished. 
required the service of many operators. 
end the entire job or number of jobs is done by a man and 
a girl. 

Finishing machinery in range is really the modern way of 
finishing, although it is not something that should be gone 
It should not be attempted until exhaustive 
Author- 


into hurriedly. 
investigation of your requirements has been made. 
ities should be consulted—by authorities we mean organiza- 
tions which have made a study of problems similar to yours. 
As we suid in the beginning of this article, we believe that 
the future of the South lies in range finishing. The South 
is new. It has an open mind. It is proving this by its meth- 
od of intensive research and its adoption of new ideas. To 
the extent that it keeps itself open, it will continue to develop. 
Just how great this development will be is forecast by the 
following figures taken from the Business Conditions Weekly 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, October 2, 1926: 
THE COTTON MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
Percentage of cotton 


consumed in 
Cotton grow- Northern 


MOVEMENT OF 


Percent shift 
from North 


Crop year ing states states to South 
EP ere 39.3 60.7 > i 
De -ccevtcaawedses&e 48.4 51.6 9.1 
BEUPEER peesserevesecess 50.0 50.0 1.6 
DEEMED ecocecvecscoucesss 55.0 45.0 5.0 
SD. . | Areererrrre es 60.2 SOS 5.2 
BPE cececccecsccscoce 69.7 50.5 9.5 
BEE oo} std sRCeRedGndacdsavneteiawens 30.4 


Textile Producers on Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 

Conservatve buying tendencies of the day were discussed 
in a recent survey by the Farmers Loan and Trust Company 
of New York, which quoted the views of many leaders in 
industrial and economic thought. The consensus of opinion 
was that “hand-to-mouth” buying had come to stay and that 
the changed business methods forced the heaviest burden 
upon manufacturers. The aspects of the situation im which 
the textile industry finds itself under the new conditions 
are discussed in the following extracts. 

F. M. Stowell, president of the Munsingwear Corporation, 
manufacturers of underwear and hosiery, believes that: 
“The net result of the present-day purchasing methods of 
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distributors is very naturally an unequal division of the 
commercial load. Under the present methods the producing 
element in business is carrying the major part of the 
lad, © 3 © 

“You can readily understand that lacking either ample 
capital or ready and ample credit no manufacturing insti- 
tution could operate on such a basis. This, however, is 
exactly the situation under which underwear and hosiery is 
today being produced and sold. The result is that the risk 
is all of it carried by a comparatively few manufacturing 
institutions, to each of which the burden is rather appalling, 
rather than as formerly, being divided by forward comumit- 
ments partially between these same comparatively few manu- 
facturers and hundreds of thousands of distributors, each 
of whom were individually carrying a comparatively small 
part of the total load. 

“I confess that a solution of this problem seems almost 
impossible, due to the fact that the operation of human 
nature does not readily lend itself to any argument as to 
equity, unless perchance there is some distinctive ultimate 
benefit. It is particularly difficult to solve such a problem 
when we are in a distinctly buyers’ market, where competi- 
tion is great, transportation facilities good and every factor 
contributing to feasibility of the methods now followed by 
distributors. 

“I believe something could be accomplished if the thought 
of a community of interests between the producing and dis- 
tributing elements, based on pure economic principles, could 
be brought home forcibly enough to the distributing ele- 
ment. I believe that anything that can be done to promote 
intelligent thinking on this problem is very much worth 
while * * * TI feel that the banking element has a very 
Vital interest in this problem.” 

W. C. Bradley, president of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
manufacturers of cotton and woolens, Columbus, Ga., says: 

“Manufacturers as a rule have suffered greatly from the 
adoption of hand-to-mouth policy by buyers within the past 
five years, and this has been particularly true in cotton tex- 
tiles during the past two years. My own feelings on the 
subject are that nothing can remedy or improve the situation 
except a drastic curtailment in production, which policy 
the majority of mills have very largely been forced to adopt 
within the past year, and I am very pleased to advise that 
things look more normal than at any time within the past 
three years.” 

Edwin F. Greene, treasurer of the Pacific Mills, large 
manufacturers of cotton and worsted goods in New England 
and the South, says that hand-to-mouth-buying is but one 
of the serious problems which the textile industry has been 
facing, and concludes with the following: 

“I am quite sure that the Pacific Mills would be better 
off to so organize our manufacturing and selling that we 
can quickly supply our customers with the varying and 
changing kinds of goods which they really need to satisfy 
the’ fickle fashions of modern times, but with it all we must 
necessarily run a considerable amount of business in fair 
volume, and I think this will be possible too. 

“I think you will find that many would agree with me in 
the thought that some of the largest losses are taken by 
manufacturers and merchants in getting rid of goods which 
are no longer in demand rather than in our inability to make 
money on goods which have a higher cost, but which are 
produced and offered at a time when they are in demand.” 

Edwin S. Bayer, president of Julius Kayser and Company, 
manufacturers of silk and fabric gloves, hosiery, silk and 
cotton goods, etc., thinks that the present conservative ten- 


dency of buying will continue as long as manufacturers 
overproduce. As there does not seem to be a shortage of 


goods in sight, the present condition must be accepted as a 
continuous one. 

Edward Freschl, president of the Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, believes that the present condition will continue for a 
generation, and that the only solution, from his viewpoint, is 
that each manufacturer exercise eternal vigilance in the 
matter of production and sales. 
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Textile Mill-Village Development of South One of 


Greatest Contributions to Bettering Living 


Conditions of Industrial Workers. 


By E. S. Draper, Landscape Architect and 


Any one article descriptive of modern textile village 
developments in the South cannot possibly deal adequately 
with the extensive improvements which have been under- 
taken and completed by Southern textile mills during the 
past ten years. Since 1914, when Southern textile mills 
emerged from a long period of lean years into a period of 
activity and real profits, there has been well-directed and 
sustained activities along the lines of village improvement. 
It is true that the stimulus for this work was partially due 
to the fact that certain improvements to bring the villages 
into condition meant an advantage to the mills in figuring 
income-tax returns, but the main stimulus given this move- 
ment was the fact that the mills at last were making money 
over and above that needed to actually keep going and pay 
dividends, justifying the tremendous improvements in vil- 
lage development which have taken place. The writer has 
many times stated that the history of industrial develop- 


Engineer, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
South, witnessing the improvements which 
carried out in the mill villages. 

Necessarily, with the majority of mill owners taking an 
enlightened viewpoint as to the benefits to their employes 
due to improved living conditions, those not so easily con- 
vinced were brought to a realization of the necessity for 
such improvements by virtue of the fact that labor turn- 
over at the mills where improvements had been carried out 
during the war and subsequent periods, when the industry 
was turning out goods at a maximum speed of production, 
was much less than at those mills where the living condi- 
tions of employes had not been given equal consideration. 
It can truly be said that the standards of living in the 
Southern textile village during the past ten years have 
moved forward faster than in any 50-year period subsequent 
to that time. 

During the past ten years there are, of course, certain 


have been 





EXECUTIVES’ HOUSES LOCATED IN AND FORMING PART OF THE MILL VILLAGE OF THE SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


E. 8. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., Landscape Architect and Engineer; J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C 


” 


Architect of Houses. 


ment, not only in the United States but throughout the 
world, during any decade of the industrial era cannot pro- 
vide an equal to the substantial improvements not only in 
physical structures, but in living conditions, which were 
made by Southern textile mills for their operatives during 
the 1914-24 period. Competent observers who have been in 
touch from year to year with Southern mills have expressed 
themselves as amazed every year on their return to the 


mill groups and individual mills that have come to the fore- 
front in the matter of providing splendid villages for their 
employes to live in. Among these might be mentioned 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Pacolet Mills, Pacolet, 
S. C.; West Point Mill group, at West Point, Ga.; American 


Textile Company, Atco, Ga.; Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus and Porterdale, 
S. C., where new village extensions and village improve- 


Ga.; Judson Mills, Greenville, 











majority of new mills which have been built in the past few 
years have taken 
granted, and have considered attractive villages, with the 


Operatives’ cottages of the Sayles-Biltmore Village, Biltmore, N. C., 






with site terraced on sloping ground, leaving as much 
of the natural wooded growth as possible. 


BE. S. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, 


ing, street surfacing, sidewalks and well-designed mill 
houses, as just as important as proper machinery layout 
in the mill. Such new plants as Sayles-Biltmore Bleachery, 
at Biltmore, N. C., close to Asheville, where probably the 
finest single textile village in the South is now being com- 
pleted; Beacon Manufacturing Company, at Swannanoa, 
N. C., and similar developments, represent the modern 
trend in textile-village layout. 

It is now generally considered by anyone connected 
with textile-village planning that the same general factors 
providing for good living conditions and the amenities of 
life in all town planning must underlie the basic planning 
for village development. Of course, the governing factor 
which must first be considered in any layout is the topog- 
raphy, and the arrangement of the village should be deter- 
mined first by the requirements of the land on which the 
village is being built With this considered, the relation of 
the mill and various trading centers—that is, the require- 
ments of good circulation, both roadways and footpaths— 
is the first important factor for consideration. It is now 
realized that all employes should be able to get to the mill 
and to the town by reasonably direct routes of travel, 
and that, if this be not provided, the maintenance of 
the village, owing to cutting of crossways at random, will 
necessarily be more difficult. Furthermore, consideration 
of the requirements of circulation usually takes care of 
the necessity of storm drainage, as the same factor which 
leads surface water to find the easiest way to outfalls will 
also usually determine the connections which the people 
will use, unless the ground be exceptionally rough. Of 
course, after this and other similar requirements are con- 
sidered, there comes the main issue involved, which is the 
satisfactory location of all buildings in relation to the 
streets, mill and the town, whether the town is already 
existent or to be constructed as a part of the village devel- 
opment. 

In the old days the houses were built and that finished the 
building requirements. Nowadays, in addition to well- 
planned houses, with adequate number of rooms, hallway 
and bathrooms, there are many buildings of a community 
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ments have brought these villages to a high standard. The 
improvements in living conditions for 


necessary improvements of sewer and water systems, light- 








size; 
attractively planned boarding houses for employes, school 


teachers and clerical workers, Y. M. C. A. or community 


building and other buildings of similar type, coupled with 






Sayles-Biltmore Village houses on uphill and downhill side of street, 
showing careful location and adjustment of grades. Fire protec- 
tion and “white-way” lighting among improvements provided. 


ya., Landscape Architect and Engineer; J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Architect of Houses. 


recreational fields, open parks, gymnasium and swimming 
pool. They are deemed essential to the village develop- 
ment of a mill of size. Then, where the supply of milk 
is high-priced or inadequate, the mill owners usually pro- 
vide a dairy and stables to take care of this feature of 
community life. Garages for employes’ cars must either be 
provided for the individual houses or as group garages, 
to serve a block or several blocks of houses. Invariably 
the village has one or more churches, and usually a com- 
munity store, above which a lodge or meeting hall is pro- 
vided for the various societies. A sub-postoffice for the 
benefit of the employes is sometimes a separate structure, 
as at Fairfax Mills of the West Point group; at Fairfax, 
Ala., or a part of the store dévelopment. Day nurseries 
or kindergartens are almost always provided where there 
are women workers in the mill. 

It is a matter of record throughout the South that the 
mill schools and school instruction are the equal, and some- 
times superior, to the city or county school development. 
Almost invariably the textile-mill owners of the South have 
taken great interest in education and haVe exerted pressure, 
where necessary, to see that the mill children are given 
equal, if not superior, educational advantages to those living 
in the country and away from the mill. 

Altogether, the living conditions and general aspect of 
the modern textile-mill village of the South have been 
developed to such a point that it is easy for the mill Owners 
to secure all the labor that they want from the country, 
and in particular from the mountain districts, where edu- 
cational and social advantages are not as advanced. This 
is, perhaps, the most important reason why Southern mills 
have so little difficulty in attracting labor and, without a 
doubt, a selfish reason prompting the mill owner toward 
carrying out village improvements. 

It is difficult for the uninformed reader living in the 
North or West to realize the improvements which have 
been made in Southern textile villages in-the iast ten years. 
I believe that in so far as living conditions go the Southern 
textile worker is more fortunate than the majority of indus- 
trial workers in this country today, While the pay envelope 
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nature which are considered as essential in a village of 
such buildings as dormitories for women workers, 
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of the Southern textile worker is not as large as the worker 
in the iron and steel trades and more specialized indus- 
tries, yet, as living conditions are so satisfactory and, in fact, 
so far in advance of what the average worker has been 
accustomed to in the mountain or country settlements, 
it would be hard to find a more satisfied group of workers 
in this country than exists in the Southern textile villages, 
where the workers are almost entirely 100 per cent 
American, and practically free from the influence of foreign 
agitators. 

There are, of course, improvements to be desired, and 
we shall hope that the advances which have already been 
made will be continued, but in the writer’s experience the 
improvements which have been made and the advance in 
living conditions recorded in the Southern textile-mill 
village during the past ten years has been quite as fast 
as the people have been ready to receive them, and the suc- 
cess of some of these living advances has been insured only 
by educational work among the people themselves, to show 
them the value of the improvements which were being made. 

There may be theoretical criticism from sociologists of 
the fact that the Southern textile industry exercises a 
paternal relationship to its employes and is proprietary, 
in the sense that it exercises a dominating influence over 
not only the work but the life of the employes. To every- 
one who has studied this problem in a broad-minded way, 
so far, this has been the best solution in answer to the 
problem, How to advance living conditions of the textile 
worker? There is no question but that during the same 
period these people, if the initiative had lain within them 
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for advancement, would have been satisfied with far fewer 
improvements than have been given them by their em- 
ployers. So that if we consider results obtained as the 
important thing in this stage of social advancement of these 
workers so far, the right methods have been taken. It is 
also true that in improvement of the living conditions of 
the textile workers they are gradually tending toward a 
plane of development which will enable them to provide 
for their own welfare, provided the wage increases reach 
the point where they are able to do so. Let us hope that 
when the time comes for the gradual abandonment of pro- 
prietary interest in employes, a_ situation similar to 
the conditions in New England textile cities, where em- 
ployes very often live in slums or inadequate houses and 
have to pay such rent as may be demanded by private 
ownership, be not reached. If the scheme of proprietary 
village ownership and development could gradually merge 
into the English garden-city idea, involving true copart- 
nership features, after the people are ready for such transi- 
tion, we would probably have as ideal relationship between 
employer and employes as would be possible to find. The 
Southern textile-mill owners do not undertake the con- 
struction and operation of villages because they want to, 
but because so far, owing to factors mentioned and others, 
it is a necessary part of the scheme of operation. Those 
textile owners who have already given thought to this 
matter realize that in the future at some time a transition 
will take place and will exert their utmost to make this a 
transition which will be beneficial in every way to the 
operatives. 


Southern Cotton Mills As an Investment. 


sy H. J. BrackrorbD, Treasurer, A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Probably the first large accumulations of wealth in America 
were in the coastal sections of South Carolina, particularly 
Charleston, which at one time was as wealthy a city as 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston. Large rice and indigo 
plantations formed a basis for a most profitable trade with 
the Old World. As time passed and the invention of the cot- 
ton gin led to the growing of cotton in the South, Charleston 
became a very important shipping port for this commodity. 
With the passing of trade to the Northern coastal ports, 
Charleston lost its early prestige as a commercial center. 
However, this wealth continued, surviving even the Civil 
War, though it was then evident that plantations would not 
be as profitable as formerly. 

New England had long been a manufacturing center and 
cotton had been shipped there, as well as abroad, for spinning 
and weaving. Even prior to the Civil War several cotton 
mills had been established on a successful basis in the South, 
particularly around Augusta, Ga., and with the growth of 
railroad facilities and other necessary advantages, especially 
in the Piedmont district, Southern capitalists turned to this 
section as being a district with advantages similar to New 
England for cotton manufacturing. This district, situated 
at the base of the Blue Ridge Mountains, had ample white 
labor, which could be trained; numerous streams for the 
development of water-power, and expanding railroads. 

In the period between 1880 and 1900 not only were investors 
of the South becoming interested in its rapidly growing 
textile industry, but New England capital began to seek the 
same advantages and an opportunity to be free of labor 
troubles, due to foreign labor coming into New England. In 
many instances Eastern investors joined with Southern 
capitalists in building mills or in supplying these mills, after 
built, with working capital. Also some of the foremost manu- 
facturers of the South were natives of New England who 
foresaw the development of the industry in the South and 





came to take charge of new plants which were being built. 

With the success of these early mills well established and 
the growing prosperity of the Piedmont district assured, 
capital began to accumulate in that section where mills were 
being built and many companies were financed by the sale of 
stock to an ever-increasing class of local investors. The 
prosperity of the country and the development of hydro-elec- 
tric plants on the numerous streams led to the construction 
of more and more mills in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama and to the consolidation of 
some of the smaller companies already established, until the 

anic of 1907 and the subsequent period of depression checked 
the growth of the industry, as manufacturing profits for sev- 
eral years were exceedingly small and many companies were 
forced to suspend regular dividend payments. This condition 
was gradually righted, and in 1912 some of the most modern 
plants now in operation were built, including such mills as 
Judson, Chesnee and others. Small profits, however, did not 
attract a great deal of new capital at this time. 

With the beginning of the World War in 1914 and the rapid 
decline in the price of cotton, it appeared that many mills 
with small working capital were hard pressed and it was 
necessary for the reorganization of some of the weaker com- 
panics of those which had become overextended. In fact, 
many Southern mills were forced to depend upon their selling 
houses to supply them with the necessary current capital, as 
the original stock investments were absorbed in the building 
of a plant and the purchase of equipment. 

Beginning in 1918, earnings began to improve rapidly with 
the increasing demand for goods and an advancing market, 
so that during the next two years, that is, the period of infla- 
tion, Southern mills were able, after the payment of excessive 
taxes, to accumulate ample working capital and large surplus 
accounts sufficient to place them in a very strong financial 
position. Only a relatively small amount of these handsome 
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earnings were paid out in cash dividends, leaving Southern 
mills in a position to borrow money, when necessary, for 
current needs, in the open market by the sale of commercial 
paper upon as low a basis as any industrial concern in the 
country. The mills were also eager to gradually replace old 
equipment and bring their plants to a thoroughly up-to-date 
and modern condition. 

The subsequent deflation in 1921 caused earnings to drop 
off, but did not affect the excellent cash position of Southern 
mills, as their earnings had not been paid out in large cash 
dividends and they were able to maintain a regular dividend 
rate on increased capital, after payment of handsome stock 
dividends to capitalize surplus accounts. The depression did 
not last long and excellent statements were being put out 
again in 1923. While change of styles and overproduction in 
certain of the more staple lines and a declining cotton market 
cut down the earnings of mills during the last two years, this 
condition is being remedied by greater attention to selling 
methods and production. 

It is well to keep in mind the different types of mills built 
in various sections of the South; those in South Carolina 
and Georgia are mostly large cloth mills manufacturing 
staple lines and were financed by capital from the coastal 
section and Eastern financiers. These mills have grown in 
size and represent fairly large corporations, with stock dis- 
tributed throughout the South and in many sections of the 
East. The mills of North Carolina were built largely from 
local capital, and in most instances were very much smaller 
units, manufacturing principally yarn, which was shipped to 
Philadelphia and other markets for hosiery. On account of 
their greater overhead for the size of the units these com- 
punies have not accumulated the working capital of the larger 
corporations, and yet, as a whole, have been quite successful. 
There have been developed in North Carolina, however, cer- 
tain groups of mills specializing in special types of goous, 
which have been as successful as any in the United States 
and have established their product throughout the trade. 

The growth of the textile industry is illustrated by the 
accompanying table showing the enhancement in value of 
some of the more active common stocks, mentioning first the 
extreme depression of 1916, when “Buy a Bale of Cotton” 
was a slogan; the inflation of 1920 and the present market 
price. In looking at this latter column, however, it must be 
taken into account fhat most Southern mills split up their 
shares by declaring from 50 to 200 per cent stock dividends, 
so that on the basis of original capitalization these stocks 
are selling at two or three times the present market value: 

Approximate 
equivalent May, 


1920, prices 
taking into 


Prices account stock 
in Mayl, dividends paid Sept., 
Name 1916 1920 subsequently 1926 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 24 220 as 93 
>  "“- —Si Sp aee 104 455 182 135 
D. E. Converse Co....... 60 360 180 108 
ee aoe EMiescosces OO 304 152 70 
Gainesville Cotton Mills.. 60 210 ie acs 185 
Mariboro Mille ...cccces 120 350 150 35 
Monarch Mills .......... 80 340 170 125 
Newberry Cotton Mills... 110 440 265 120 
Orr Cotton Mills......... 90 420 320 97 
Peeet. Tet, COs cccvcses 100 310 210 210 
Pielmont Mfg. Co....... 155 520 260 135 
. * Fe 50 230 a a 70 
UG Hee db secosseses 115 500 167 92 
PTE DD scececscuns 125 400 200 155 
OGD TED so ccwscens 4 75 cna 34 
Victor-Monaghan Co...... 22 318 212 96 
Woodruff Cotton Mills.... 40 400 220 130 


Southern cotton mills have been financed almost entirely 
by the sale first of common stock and then of preferred stock, 
and not by the issuance of mortgage bonds, the usual method 
with most industries of the country. This has left their 
banking lines open and has placed their preferred stocks in 
the class of the best investment securities, and their common 
stocks in many cases are regarded as season investments. 
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The market for these stocks has been gradually broadening, 
new issues being underwritten by New York houses, who 
distribute them nation-wide. The original holdings of com- 
mon stock in Charleston and in New England have been 
drifting to the Piedmont district of the South, where the best 
market for these stocks now exists. New cities, such as 
Charlotte, Spartanburg and Greenville, have grown on ac- 
count of the textile industry and wealth has been accumulated 
throughout this section sufficient to buy these stocks as 
offered on the market. It will not be a great while until most 
of the common stocks will be held in the Piedmont district 
by local capitalists, except in instances where selling agents 
have purchased these stocks in order to be assured of the 
selling account. Selling house control, however, is generally 
regarded as detrimental to the success of a mill, as it dis- 
courages the initiative of local executives. 

As New England manufacturers are having more and more 
difficulties with labor and working conditions, they are look. 
ing to the South for the future expansion of the textile indus- 
try. Some of the New England mills have purchased outright 
the physical property of Southern mills; others have pur- 
chased controlling interest or all of the stock of established 
eoncerns. There is probably no better illustration of the 
success of the industry in the South than the profits which 
have accrued to the original investors and the price at which 
the recent stocks have sold to Eastern concerns. In the sale 
of two of the largest Southern mills a few years ago the 
entire stock of one sold for the equivalent of $900 per share 
on the original investment and the other one for $1400 per 
share. In fact, many of the present-day fortunes of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and practically all of those in 
South Carolina have been made from the textile industry. 

Periods of overproduction and consequent depression have 
led to a new spirit of co-operation among the mills throughout 
the South and the mutual exchange of information. New 
selling methods and better cost systems are establishing a 
basis of satisfactory earnings, which will not be dependent 
on a fluctuating cotton market or the whims of some one 
executive. New lines of goods to meet changing styles are 
being designed. Many companies are making fine and fancy 
goods which will compare with the best imported fabrics. 
Silk and rayon are being used more and more to keep abreast 
the ever-changing demand for different types of goods. At 
one time practically all of the products of Southern mills was 
sent to Eastern finishing plants, where heavy charges were 
made for finishing the goods. Now bleacheries and dyeing 
plants are being built in the South and the stocks of these 
companies are proving a very profitabie investment. The 
woolen industry is also seeking to take advantage of favorable 
conditions, and many concerns which manufacture machinery 
and accessories for mills are being organized where they will 
be convenient to Southern mills. 

As long as Southern mills are managed by able and pro- 
gressive executives and continue to show satisfactory earn- 
ings, their stock will be looked upon with more and more 
favor throughout the country for investments. New capital 
will be plentiful and sufficient to meet the expanding needs of 
the industry and maintain it on a sound basis. Eventually 
combinations will arise, as in every other industry, which will 
further reduce overhead and tend to stabilize the goods mar- 
ket, and the stocks of these larger companies will undoubtedly 
be listed on the exchanges and distributed throughout the 
country. While the textile industry is one of the most 
important in the country, there are practically no large cor- 
porations of this industry, with their stocks listed on the 
New York Exchange, which is essential to attract national 
attention. Such combinations, if effected on a sound basis, 
would place the Southern textile industry and its securities 
on the same plane as those of the largest industrial concerns 


of the United States. 
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There are many sides to the problem of furnishing power 
for industrial plants, and there are many methods of attack- 
ing the problem. The solution, however, finally arrived at 

will fall into one of three general classes. These are: 

The purchase of all of the power required ; 

The generation of all of the power required, and 

The purchase of part of the power and the generation of the 
rema nder of the power. 

Many examples of the first two solutions will occur to the 
reader, but he will think of but comparatively few that come 
within the last class, 

It is by no means simple to weigh up all factors which bear 
upon the proper solution of the individual case. No two 
plants have identical conditions. While plant “A” may profit 
greatly by generating its own power, plant “B”, under super- 
ficially identical conditions, would profit most by purchasing 
all their power, and plant “C” would profit most by a com- 
bination of generating and purchasing. 

The return on the capital invested in a power plant as 
compared with the return on the same capital invested in 
manufacturing equipment is, in the final analysis, the true 
indicator of the right solution of the problem in any partic- 
ular case, Such elements as continuity of service, on the one 
hand, and freedom from operating complications, on the 
other, have, of course modifying influences, 

A short time ago boiler ratings of 200 per cent were con- 
sidered extraordinarily good. At the present time plants are 
in operation in which the boilers are equipped to run at 600 
per cent or 700 per cent of their rated capacities. This means 
that one boiler today can do the work of three boilers of 
yesterday; this naturally reduces the initial cost and necessi- 
tates a refiguring of costs to arrive at a decision. The com- 
petent power-plant engineer will analyze the particular 
problem and weigh each factor very carefully before arriving 
at a decision. Whether or not his decision is the proper one 
rests solely on his knowledge and experience in solving pro- 
blems of a similar nature. 

One of the phases of the industrial power plant which 
warrants particular attention is the application of steam both 
for heating and for processing work. In a great many plants 
today processing steam is being used at a pressure higher 
than is necessary. It is possible in many instances by making 
certain simple changes in the equipment that lower pressure 
may be used. 

A certain mill in New York state which generated all its 
power was faced with the problem of replacing its boilers 
because they had been condemned by the insurance company. 
A careful analysis and comparison of the conditions in this 
mill resu!ted in establishing eleven different methods of solv- 
ing the preblem. Fach method was fully estimated and the 
-apitalization figured. A favorable rate from the local power 
company, secured after negotiations, so modified the condi- 
tions that the final solution of the problem was to discontinue 
the generation of power and to reduce the boiler pressure 
from 100 to 50 pounds, using the steam for processing work 
only. This gave a new lease of life to the boilers under the 
lower pressure and avoided the necessity of installing new 
equipment. Although the cost of purchasing the power was 


greater than if it had been generated in a new plant, the 
fixed charges were so large a proportion of the total power 
costs that the recommendations made to the owner were that 


Some Aspects of the Industrial Power Problem. 


By Tuomas E. Murray, Inc., Designing and Consulting Engineers and Architects, New York City. 


he avoid the building of the power plant and keep his capital 

liquid. 

There are cases in which the lowering of the processing 
steam pressure may result in the possibility of producing very 
cheap power. This may in some instances be done by using 
the exhaust steam from the turbine as processing steam. 
The lower the pressure of this exhaust steam, the greater the 
amount of power which can be obtained from the turbine for 
each pound of steam supplied. If the steam were supplied to 
the turbine at 200 pounds pressure, and the processing steam 
layout necessitated using the processing steam at 100 pounds, 
a re'atively small amount of power could be extracted be- 
tween these two pressures, whereas if the processing steam 
could be used at, say. 39 pounds pressure, there wou'd re- 
sult an increase of approximately 100 per cent in the power 
extracted by the turbine. 

The Cannon Manufacturing Company of Kannapolis, N. C., 
presents a most interesting example of a plant in which part 
of the power requirement is purchased and part generated. 
The solution was arrived at after a most careful and ex- 
tensive study of their conditions and after detailed estimates 
of several schemes had been compared on the basis of capital 
return on their investment. 

It developed that they could profitably generate 2500 kilo- 
watts by using the pressure-drop in their steam from boiler 
pressure to processing steam pressure in a turbo-generator. 
The remaining amount of power required they purchase from 
the local power company. While their demand for processing 
and power steam is not in the same proportion as their gene- 
rated and purchased power, yet the return on the capital 
invested was greatest at the particular point selected. 

The proper solution of these problems is entirely technical 
in character and should be left largely to the judgment of a 
good competent engineer of experience. 

If it were possible to go into the market and buy a power 
plant complete, as one may buy an automobile, a standard of 
price would be available as to the cost of a plant of certain 
capacity. However, un'ike the automobile, which is sold 
complete with its frame. wheels, tires, upholstery, body, motor 
and other numerous parts that go to make it a complete mo- 
bile power plant in itself, complete power plants cannot be so 
purchased. No manufacturer is in a position to furnish all 
the equipment, let alone the foundations, superstructure, dis- 
tribution systems, ete. As a result, the responsibility of 
gathering together and co-ordinating the various almost in- 
numerable parts that go to make up a power plant rests on 
the shoulders of the designing engineer. He must so select 
the various elements that go to make the complete plant that 

it will produce its power at the highest efficiency at the lowest 
operating cost and with the greatest insurance of continuity 
of service consonant with the lowest practical cost. The 
ability to do this can only be attained as the result of highly 
specialized training in this particular field. The solution of 
apparently the simplest problems may be completely upset 
by incompetent engineering, on the one hand, and by a fail- 
ure to take full advantage of the most economical methods, 
on the other hand. 

The opportunity for improving conditions in the industrial 
power-plant field is very great. 

Modern methods in the generation of steam may, in many 
plants, be readily adapted to existing equipment with fairly 
inexpensive changes, Increased capacities and efficiencies 
resulting from such modifications should show very interest- 
ing returns and point the way to the solution of increasing 
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demands without entailing the great expenditures necessi- 
tated by new boiler plants. 

In a great many manufacturing plants there is no relation 
between the amount of steam required for manufacturing 
purposes and the amount of power required. In such cases 
there are possibilities for changing the source of power so 
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that in this manner considerable savings may be obtained. 

In no other sphere have the improvements and changes 
been so rapid as in the power-plant industry. Intimate con- 
tact with the trend of development, specialization and ex- 
perience in the power-plant field are essential if full advan- 
tage is to be take of all these developments. 


Why Cotton Mills Should Use Hydro-Electric. 


Central-Station Power. 


L. Bissect, Assistant Commercial Manager, Alabama Power Company, Birmingham. 


It is somewhat difficult to treat a subject of this kind in a 
general way, for so many specific things, such as electric- 
power rates in the particular locality under consideration, 
peculiar conditions pertaining to the plant itself, price of 
coal and many other things usually require consideration be- 
fore the answer is obtained. 

It is a fact, however, that there are certain factors that 
apply to all cotton mills using hydro-electric central-station 
service and, therefore, it is possible to outline some basic and 
important reasons why a cotton mill in the South should use 
hydro-electric central-station service rather than attempt to 
generate its own power. 

Of course, I am not unmindful of the fact that many cotton 
mills carefully plan a location so as to take advantage of 
low freight rates on coal and thus reduce as much as they 
can their fuel costs; in fact, I have in mind a large cotton 
mill in Alabama which has a coal mine in its back yard, not 
more than 200 feet from the mill itself, and yet over a period 
of many years this mill has found it profitable to use central- 
station service. 

What, then, can the reason for this be? Cost of generating 
a kilowatt-hour as against what it can be purchased from 
the central-station company is, of course, always an important 


example, a 500-kilowatt steam-turbine plant, with generator 
and suitable condenser equipment, will figure about $150 per 
kilowatt, installed. Thus we see at once an investment of 
$75,000, but to this must be added from $30,000 to $40,000 
for necessary spare equipment if continuity of service com- 
parable with that now offered by most hydro-electric central- 
station companies in the South at this time is to be expected. 
In round figures, therefore, let us take an amount of $110,000, 
2s required for an adequate plant with reasonable spare 
equipment. The average cotton mill, running on daytime 
schedule, operates approximately 2400 hours per year. One 
kilowatt operating over this time would, therefore, equal 
2400 kilowatt hours. Now, taking the average fixed charges 
at 12 per cent on the investment of $110,000 just mentioned, 
we find an amount of $13,200 per year representing fixed 
charges alone. Five hundred kilowatts (size of generator) 
times 2400 hours (average number of hours in cotton-mill 
year) equals 1,200,000 kilowatt-hours per year. Dividing the 
1,200,000 kilowatt-hours required by $13,200 overhead cost, we 
get 1.1 cents per kilowatt-hour, which amount must be figured 
as fired charges before adding anything whatever for coal or 
fuel cost of any kind. 

I shall not attempt to go into a discussion of coal costs, for 
these necessarily vary greatly with each locality, nor, for the 





ONE OF MANY HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATING 
matter, although not necessarily the deciding factor. In fig- 
uring the cost of a kilowatt-hour generated by the individual 
plant, however, let us not overlook the fact that in addition 
to the fuel cost many other things must be considered, such 
as availability of money needed for the investment in ques- 
tion, interest on the amount involved, depreciation, obso- 
lescence of the generating plant equipment, spare equipment 
required to assure continuity of service, plant supervision 
with all its attendant worries. Generally speaking, grouping 
interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance together, this is 
usually taken at 12 per cent of the total investment, although 
this depends somewhat upon the size and type of the plant 
as well as the schedule under which it is to operate. As an 


PLANTS WHICH HELP TO SUPPLY THE SOUTH’S POWER REQUIREMENTS. 


same reason, shall I discuss hydro-electric power rates for 
textile-mill service. I can say, however, that textile mills in 
the South, operating from central-station hydro-electric lines, 
show averages running from 9.1 mills to 1.25 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, and, therefore, it can be seen that in many cases 
the cost for central-station service does not exceed even the 
fixed charges on the individual plant generating equipment, 
to say nothing about the fuel cost which must be added. 

Let us look for a minute at the usual procedure which goes 
on in a cotton mill which decides to install its own individual 
generating equipment. Almost ail cotton mills expect to ex- 
pand and grow as conditions warrant. Yet, in spite of this 
fact, it would certainly be unwise for them to install a large 
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d. generating unit at the outset, expecting to take care of this 
es contemplated expansion. Such a course would manifestly 
- mean that for a long period of time the large unit in ques- 
=. tion would have to be operated at comparatively light load 
n- and with corresponding sacrifice in operating efficiency. Then, 
too, to install the large unit would call for a much greater 
outlay of capital than normally would be expected or required. 
AS a consequence. we find that most cotton mills who decide 
to generate their own power start off with a small generating 
unit and add other small units from time to time as the 
occasion requires. This condition soon finds the mill con- 
fronted with a generating plant made up of several small 
units, which, in the aggregate, will not give the over-all 
efficiency that would be expected with a large unit, and inas- 
tor much as it is a fact that the small units become obsolete 
er much quicker than the large units, it is not a great while 
of before the plant under consideration is inefficient and out 
00 of date. 
m- In the case of central-station service it is only necessary to 
‘al- contract for the amount of power required and additions can 


ed. readily be made, oftentimes without any further expenditure 


00, on the part of the customer, but, in any event, with expendi- 
are tures very nominal in amount compared with that required 
me in the matter of purchasing and installing additional gener- 
yne ating units. 
ual In order to adequately protect themselves against long and 
ges serious shutdowns, the mill company installing its own iso- 
ed, lated plant should also install duplicate or spare units for 
xed certain portions of its generating equipment. This, of course, 
or) adds very much to the investment outlay. On the other hand, 
nill it must not be inferred that the central-station companies 
the have no interruptions to service; such a condition is at once 
we impossible, but it is a fact that, by means of the many gen- 
red erating plants or stations operated by most of the hydro- 
| or electric central-station companies,*the loop service, which 
provides means for switching current around one way or 
for another and by the interconnection of practically all of the 
the large hydro-electric systems in the Southeastern Power Zone, 


not one spare, but many spares or sources of valuable standby 
service become available to interconnected central stations 
and thus protect the customer’s operation. 

Let us also not forget that the money saved in the matter 
of investment by the mill utilizing central-station power can 
eften be expended advantageously in obtaining additional 
producing machinery for increasing the output of the mill in 
question, and thus enable the mill to make a greater profit. 

The supervision of an efficient power plant and maintain- 
ing of it in this condition is often a difficult problem. The 
eotton-mill agent or superintendent is always a _ high-class. 
experienced cotton man, but it does not always follow that 
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USING CENTRAL-STATION SERVICE. 
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this individual is skilled in the matter of power-plant routine 
and operation, and experience has shown that it is not un- 
usual for tie plant to soon become a source of serious worry 


to the mill agent. This at once reflects itself in the output 

as well as the average cost of the mill operation. 
Hydro-electric central-station service, in general, is more 

positive than the average cotton mill’s source of fuel supply. 





A SUB-STATION SERVING COTTON MILL WITH HYDRO- 


ELECTRIC ENERGY. 


Electric energy does not have to be purchased in carload lots, 
nor is it subject to transportation delays. Furthermore, under 


emergency conditions, fuel may be hard to get, and experience 
bas shown that under such conditions shipments consigned to 
a specific cotton mill have often been confiscated for other 
purposes and thus never reached the intended destination. 
Again, in the matter of coal, we find that the price fluctu- 
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ates considerably from time to time and that the average 
price trend over the last few years has been definitely upward. 
Electric-power prices, however, as an average throughout the 
country since the war ended, have been slightly downward. 
Of course, there is no fixed guarantee that power rates will 
not go up in the future, nor is there any guarantee against 
the fact that in some sections they will not go down. In most 
states and localities, however, either an increase or a decrease 
is only possible by showing justification for the procedure 
before the Public Service Commission having jurisdiction over 
the state in question, and the best assurance of stability along 
this line is the fact that, while other important commodities 
over a period of years have increased considerably in price, 
electric power as an average throughout the country has gone 
dewn slightly. Thus can the cotton mill be assured of more 
uniform cost with the central-station power than by generat- 


ing power itself. 


The space occupied by the generating plant and the boiler 
room is usually valuable to any mill, and where central- 
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INDIVIDUAL MOTORS IN COTTON MILL OPERATED FROM 
CENTRAL STATION HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER. 


station power is used this space is, of course, available for 
productive purposes and for storage of goods. 

Oftentimes a cotton mill finds that it could accept an order 
for a given kind of material or size of yarn if it were possible 
to operate one portion of the mill longer hours than another, 
er it may be found desirable to operate one portion of the mill 
over longer hours to catch up with and balance the output of 
some other department. With the individual generating plant 
this means the operation of the entire generating plant on a 
very inefficient basis, whereas with the central-station service 
fiexibility of operation during either the day or night period 
ic always possible and thus orders can oftentimes be accepted 
which otherwise might prove unprofitable. 

The ability to operate economically at any time all or any 
portion of the mill equipment is a big factor in the success 
of most mills. ° 

Lastiy, and also a very important reason why central- 
station power should be used, is the fact that such power will 
give the mill uniform speed. Motor-driven textile machinery 
is dependent upon the frequency of the electric system for 
the speed of its machinery. In a large central-station system 
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frequency is always carefully regulated and can usually be 
considered as constant. This is partly because of the fact 
that the system’s size is so great that it is not affected by 
the individual overloading of the motor equipment in any one 
mill or several mills. Tests on many mills which have changed 
over to central-station service show an increased production, 
which can be traced directly to the more uniform speed of the 
motors operating from central-station power. 

And now, summing up, we come to this important fact— 
that it is the central station’s business to make and sell power, 
and, to do so, it follows that they must be skilled in the art 
of making power. If they are careless and allow their cost 
to run up, it is not the mill that pays for the increase, but 
the central station itself that must absorb the difference. 

In the case of the mill, however, it is their business pri- 
narily to buy cotton, make yarns and weave goods. Admit- 
tedly, they can make power, but it is not to be expected that 
they will be as skilled in this as the central-station company : 
just as it is hardly to be expected that the central-station 
company would be as skilled in the art of making yarns and 
textile goods. And if, perchance, the mill company, through 
carelessness or for whatever reason, does not economically 
and efficiently generate its power, this time we find that it is 
the mill who pays the difference and not the central station. 

Generally speaking, therefore, if the cotton mill will stick 
to the art of making cotton goods and the central station to 
the art of making power, both will benefit appreciably. 


The South’s Record Cotton Crop. 


Textile mills need have no fear that the South cannot pro- 
duce the raw cotton requirements for the industry. For some 
time it was predicted by many that the boll weevil and other 
cotion pests would so cut production that the mills of the 
country would have to depend upon outside sources for their 
cotton. Later it was feared that the labor supply of the 
South would be inadequate to produce the cotton needed 
because of the decreasing farm population. The answer to 
this has been given by the South in producing the largest 
crops in its history during the last two years. 

If the cotton farmer is assured of a fair price, there will 
be no danger of a cotton famine, which was in evidence some 
years ago. What should be guarded against is an overpro- 
duction, which forces prices below the cost of production, and 
that is what is happening at this time. There is bound to 
be a reaction on the cotton grower who will be compelled to 
restrict output or be entirely bankrupt, with the result that 
the cotton mills in the end will be the greatest losers. 

Following the record cotton crop of last season, this 
year’s production, as indicated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s report of October 1, will be in the neighborhood of 
16,627,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. Should the 
October 1 forecast prove to be the final outturn of the 1926 
cotton crop, it will be 523,000 bales in excess of the 1925 crop. 

ESTIMATED COTTON AREA AND PRODUCTION BASED ON 

OCTOBER 1 COTTON REPORT. 


Production (bales) 


Acreage left Indicated Ginned 


for harvest 1926 1925 


States 
DE, gc aandiconcsnewn 3,730,000 1,310,000 1,357,000 
pS ETC CTR TeT Tre 3,888,000 1,370,000 1,605 000 
Serr rrr rrr ee 110.000 25,000 38.000 
EE Gideon dee chasenene Oe 3,927,000 1,340,000 1,164,000 
DE o¢ceeeecasaveeees o Seuhes  j.s#0n6e -aeula— 
SO <6 ¢ckeeena eneew ee 1,916,000 700.000 910,000 
ON Perr se re ee 3,724,000 1.600,000 1,991,000 
Cerri es 473.000 225.000 294.000 
TeeOG COREA 2 ccc cccccece 2.036,000 1,200,000 1,102,000 
DE. xi eicscuvaersuwes 4,954,000 1.630,000 1,691,000 
Boeth Carolina «..ccccscces 2,677,000 1,120,000 889,000 
CO RSS ee 1,167.000 390,000 517,000 
MD ccneddwns ead s cag ee 18,001,000 5,350,000 4,165,000 
WH ccaccdecnssceeenes 91,000 44,000 53.000 

\. eer core 46,694,000 16.304,000 15,776,000 
WO WOUOGR occ ve ess Keven 47,207,000 16,627,900 16,104,000 

















































































Comparison of Electric Power Charges in 
= Different Sections. 


By RicHarp Woops EpMOoNDs. 














P When I set out to make a comparison of power rates in shop running 24 hours per day. Kilowatt-hours—45,600 per 
various sections of the country I was immediately confronted ang, or 13,680,000 per year.” 
= with a host of difficulties. One power engineer spent the bet- The two charts mana orig 
¢ ter part of an hour explaining why it couldn’t be done. The ™~ 
t reason given by one large power company for declining to 
it co-operate with me sums up the difficulties fairly well: 
“By reason of the great diversification in the character of 
i- service, in the character of generation and in the character 9 
t- of territory served, there is no such thing as a true compari- N 
it son of rates for service of power and light companies.” x 
rs 4 But the power engineer with whom I conferred before send- Q 
rs ing out any requests for co-operation finally agreed that if 5 
“ we could select a particular power consumer, move him about ~ 
ly the country and ascertain the charges for his requirements 
is here, there and elsewhere, we would have a comparison that x 
n. 4 would be of value to other similar power consumers. But 5 
ck then we were confronted by this fact: that while one con- 8 
= sumer, say a cotton mill, demanding service of a particular NS 
sort, would pay more in one locality than in another, a N 
second consumer, demanding a different character of service, 7 
might have to pay more in the town in which the first con- 
sumer paid less. We therefore decided to select two custom- 
ro- ers, requiring very different character of service, and move 
me them about together. We would then have a comparison that, 
1er while it would not be universal, would at least be worth more 
rhe than if we used only one customer. 
eir Then came the difficulty of accurately defining the demand 
the of each customer; for a large number of conditions enter in 
led and complicate the systems by which power companies com- 
to pute their charges. Thus, one company will base its maxi- 
est mum demand charge on the highest five-minute peak-load FIGURE 2. 
occurring during the life of the contract, though that peak 
vill may not be equaled again for five years. Another company 
yme will base its maximum-demand charge upon a group of fif- 
»ro- teen-minute peaks, and will have its own system for selecting 3 
and those peaks. Still another will have a different method. Some 3 
1 to companies charge one rate for hydro-power, another rate for : 
1 to steam-generated power. Other factors, too numerous to men- 
that tion, enter and complicate the question. It was therefore 
necessary to make charts showing minute-by-minute power 
this consumption for twenty-four hours for each of the typical $4 
art- customers. My engineer consultant and I then drew up a Ne 
1 of letter to accompany and explain the charts, which read, in %S 
the part, as follows: Ne 
1926 | “If we assume for each of these customers that his days @ 
Top. are identical, you can, I believe, compute fairly accurately R 
oN from these curves what your total charge would be per month. S 
“Assume 25 working days per month; 300 working days 
) 3 er year. 4 
met “Assume power factor at maximum load—70 per cent. SS 
7,000 “Assume all current is used for power. za 
5 000 ‘ w > y 
$.000 ‘Assume all power is primary. ~ 
4,000 “If you charge different rates for steam (or gas) and hydro pA sc SIR ES a RE 
0,000 ower, state the ratio of total steam (or gas) to total hydro 
y++4 output for a typical year (or for any period you prefer), and 
12,000 *ssume that the two sources of power contribute to each of 
11,000 ‘ Pag" : ‘ 4 
39,000 these consumers in the same ratio in which they contribute to 3 
Lipees your total output. 1 
53.000 “Curve No. 1 (Fig. 1) represents a mill running a day shift ! 
76,000 only. Kilowatt-hours—40,800 per day, or 12,240,000 per year. / 
04,000 “Curve No. 2 (Fig. 2) represents a foundry and machine A mM. oe own 





















Monthly charge for 


’ SOUTH. Customer Customer 
Locality No. 1 No. 2 
North and Central Alabama.................. $9,169 $10,069 
a cd ae oh ened wntieue was 11,816 13,071 
Eee eats 10,200 11,400 
EE. daha din ne dat dnd eed bite M wie Cie aaw ant 11,816 13,071 

Large number of communities in Kentucky, a 

few in Virginia and a few in Tennessee...... 15,800 18,500 
Sere rare ee 11,285 12,193 
Dh Mn coche ceuadawan em cucdeenkduns 11,516 12,791 
Extensive territory in Central and East Okla- 

Dt tien dyhbdeueceh was a deeekecesekeons 14,239 15,602 
Pn Cy ovidh sen kann éeene ss aead oes ee 13,331 14,820 
SPREE ov64 0 web ds os 0600 6064000055000 RS ow 12,130 13,502 

NORTH AND EAST 
Pe papa aer re *20,525 13,492 
i Ce che eek whskeds debe bee saae eee 12,240 13,680 
i Ce c.c te acngiene cede ekbuvkeeeede 13,618 14,434 
CC ccs nua} end wk's ea week wee ee 11,778 13,087 
Ph 2 MAtSCeeWA dd ARE keh Obed eweeebewe” 12,152 13,438 
EEE. Sresbasnedeosneaserbbe ences see secede 14,062 13,626 
(Omitting New York figure)............... oe @£=—=—=—«( ees 
WEST. 
12,454 13,828 


PT CERGNRS bc ccccectcrevesooecenesens 

*This charge is so far out of line with the others that I wrote to 
the company to learn if an error had occurred. The charge is correct. 
The difference is due to the company’s system of computing demand 
charges. Customer No. 1 uses nearly as much current as customer 
No. 2, but uses it in one-third the operating time. Customer No. 1 
therefore requires machinery of three times the capacity required by 
No. 2. The monthly demand charge for No. 1 is $12,500, while the 
monthly demand charge for No. 2 is $4567. If No. 1 could be oper- 
ated at such hours as not to encroach on the peak hours, the maxi- 
mum demand charge would be $6217 per month rather than $12,500. 





By H. R. 


The textile industry during the past few years has given 
considerable study to the subject of power production and 
the use of that power. In the early days of the industry 
power production was limited to the use of small steam 
engines or water wheels, which were, as a rule, direct con- 
nected to line shafting for driving the spindles. Then came 
the steam turbine, with its amazing development, which 
entirely changed the viewpoints on economical power pro- 
duction. 

It was soon found that power costs could be lowered 
through the use of extremely large steam turbines as com- 
pared with the use of a large number of small units. This 
quite naturally led to the building of large power stations 
and the distribution of power through transmission systems 
to the point of consumption. 

This development has proceeded to the point where prac- 
tically the entire country is now covered with a network of 
transmission systems feeding electrical energy from enor- 
mous steam and water-power plants. 

It would appear that this development has about reached 
a point where the increased cost of transmission and the 
cost of supervision offsets the very small increases in 
efficiency which are now possible in the large steam and 
water-power plants. 

Some engineers are inclined to believe that the power of 
the future is to be that furnished by these large plants 
interconnected by complex transmission systems. There 
is, however, another angle of the power problem which, 
although it has made extremely rapid progress during the 
past few years, is sometimes overlooked. The new phase 
in power is the Diesel engine. 

During the past few years the Diesel engine has become 
such an important factor in solving the problem of low-cost 
power production that it has been very widely adopted. It 
has been estimated that at the end of 1925 there were in the 
United States approximately 3,000,000 horsepower of oil 
engines in stationary power plant service. Every year has 
seen an increasing use of Diesel engines and a widening of 
the field of application. 
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Diesel Power for Textile Mills. 


Bacon, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Monthly charge for 


MIDDLE WEST. Curve Curve 
Locality No.1 No. 2 
Cincinnati and surrounding territory......... $10,500 $11,775 
Southwest Ohio (small territory)............ 10,924 12,163 
Ee eee: 10,239 11,204 
ow he | A ree ema 14,712 16,400 
Central and Southern Illinois..:............. 15,631 17,528 
Extensive territory in Wisconsin............. 12,472 13,940 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
SD ey SN io Ot cana cast exewenes 11,404 12,676 
PO ded eececkce Medan oeenedadesusnendet 12,269 13,669 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Central California, including San Francisco, 


Oakland and other cities................0. 8,568 9,576 
ee ee 10,200 11,400 
... ho Nee 13,433 14,945 
oo BR ee ee ee 8,537 9,304 
Towns and cities over most of California...... 8,581 9,604 


9,864 10,984 

The letter and charts were mailed to 21 large companies, 
most of which are holding or operating corporations, control- 
ling power companies all over the United States, Several 
hundred individual power companies, most of them having 
their own independent rate structures, were covered. My 
replies included 27 independent rate structures, scattered 
thinly about, and rather unsystematically spotted. They are 
submitted for what they are worth. 

According to agreement with the companies represented, I 
am withholding names of companies, but giving localities in 


which rates apply. 





In the face of the widespread distribution of power from 
large power stations, it might seem that the Diesel engine 
could not stand such competition. To those who understand 
what the Diesel engine is and how it operates, the progress 
which this prime mover is making is not at all surprising. 

In the first place, the average small steam-power plant 
turns only 5 to 8 per cent of the heat in coal into useful 
work. The larger power stations utilize around 15 to 18 
per cent of the heat in the fuel, and the very latest super- 
power station transforms 20 per cent of the fuel heat into 
work. It must also be remembered that the losses in trans- 
mission from the point of generation to the point of 
consumption are considerable, often measuring 20 per cent 
of a station’s output. Then to the actual fuei expense must 
be added the interest on the huge investment necessary 
to distribute the power and the cost of the supervision, which 
includes the maintaining of the entire system and the billing 
of the consumer for the actual power which is used. 

One of the first reasons for the application of the Diesel 
engine is its high thermal efficiency. Engines of this type 
operate at a thermal efficiency of about 32 per cent, which 
means that the utilization of heat is much more effective 
than in the largest steam-power plant. It is also interesting 
to note that this economy of fuel is practically the same for 
a 50-horsepower engine as it is for one rated at 5000 horse- 
power. This high efficiency in all sizes means that the small 
industry has at its command a prime mover which is much 
more efficient than the largest superpower steam station 
ever built. 

With Diesel engines it is quite a common operating ex- 
perience to produce a kilowatt-hour with a fuel cost of 
one-half cent. Since the engine is easy to operate, a very 
small operating force is required as compared with a steam 
plant, and so the cost of operation is usually around one 
cent per kilowatt-hour. Even with the fixed charges on the 
investment and the maintenance cost added, the total cost 
of power usually ranges from 1.25 to 1.50 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The Diesel engine power plant also has some other im- 
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portant advantages aside from low power costs that are 
attractive to industry. The Diesel engine may be started 
at a moment’s notice and there is no fuel consumed when 


the engine is shut down. In the steam plant the boilers must 
be kept banked if the plant is to be started up on short 
notice. 

In the Diesel plant there is no chimney, smoke or ashes 
and no coal or ash handling apparatus required. The oil 
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The use of Diesel engines, however, does not mean that it 
is necessary to drive the mill mechanically. Although 
many mills have installed Diesel engines for line-shaft drive, 
others have put in Diesel generating sets and are using 
motor drive just the same as if power were purchased from 
an outside company. 


Aside from actually being able to produce power as cheap 
as or cheaper than it can be purchased there are also certain 











TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLATION. 
TWO 180- H.P. DIESEL ELECTRIC GENERATING SETS. 


fuel which is used is highly concentrated, with comparatively 
little bulk for the heat units it contains. It is easy to trans- 
port, offers no difficult storage problem and is easily handled 
by means of pumps. Furthermore, there is an adequate 
supply of well oil in sight, to say nothing of the vast 
untouched supply which is stored in oil shales. 

Since the Diesel engine uses water for cooling purposes 
only and in comparatively small quantities, there is no water 
supply problem of any consequence. 

It should not be inferred that there is not an economic 
place for the steam plant in small sizes as well as in large 
stations. Many industries require process steam, and in 
such a case the economical method is to generate power from 
the stream in reducing it to the pressures required for 
process work. 


Even in such a case, however, the Diesel engine has iis 
place, since it is possible to put one or two Diesel units in 
such a plant in order to make the power production cost 
entirely independent of the process or heating requirements. 
Sometimes in this case the Diesel engine carries a definite 
part of the load and then the steam units furnish the bal- 
ance of the power requirements in accordance with the 
demand for process steam. 

In certain areas the large superpower steam plant can 
produce power at a cost, plus the cost of distribution, which 
vill make it possible to give the consumer power rates which 
re as low as the cost with Diesel engines. Even in such 
ases, however, the Diesel engine may be installed as a 
tandby unit or may be used for the purpose of reducing the 
peak load demands on the power system, and hence reduce 
the rates where such rates are based on demand charges. 

There is another angle of the power problem from the 
‘andpoint of the textile industry which is just as impor- 
‘ant as low power costs, and that is increasing the produc- 
tion of the mill. In many mills it has been found that by 
using individual electric motors for driving spindles a con- 
siderable gain could be made in the output, which would 
justify the increased expense of this type of installation. 











DIESEL ENGINE OPERATING COTTON GIN—INCREASING 
INSTALLATIONS OF DIESEL POWER FOR THIS WORK. 


advantages which are gained by having a power plant at 
the mill. A plant at the mill practically eliminates the 
possibility of service interruptions such as frequently en- 
countered where transmission line power is used. The 
modern Diesel engine has become such a reliable machine 
and there are so many hundreds of cases where Diesel 
engines have been operated for periods of several years at 
a time without a single shutdown that there is no question 
but what this type of prime mover can be counted upon to 
deliver power year after year without operating difficulties. 
In an installation of any size it is always good engineering 
to use two or more units so that it is possible to take a 
unit off the line for inspecting it. Such an arrangement 
works out in a very practical way for the Diesel plant since 
Diesel engines in all sizes have practically the same effi- 
ciency. In other words, there is no loss in over-all plant 
efficiency by installing several units and the total cost of 
the installation will be increased only slightly. As a matter 
of fact, there may be some actual gain in over-all operating 
efficiency since where several units are installed it is possi- 
ble to operate each engine at more than one-half load. For 
the range from one-half to full load the Diesel engine has 
practically a flat fuel consumption curve. That is, if the 
fuel consumption at full load is .46 pounds per brake horse- 
power-hour, it will be practically the same at half load. 


When the mill has its own power plant the management 
has entire control of operations from the time the power is 
generated until the finished goods are produced. This 
means that if it is desired to increase the speed of the 
engines in the plant in order to increase the frequency of 
the current which is generated, and thus speed up all of the 
motors in the plant, it is quite practical to do so. Ona 
humid day production can be speeded up somewhat in this 
way, whereas on a dry day it is possible to slow it down and 
thus eliminate troubles in the spinning room. 

This particular advantage can be gained with the Diesel 
engine driving the line shaft or with a Diesel electric-gen- 
erating plant. It is thus possible to maintain a constant 











speed with the advantage of being able to vary this speed 
somewhat and being able to hold it at a determined point. 

In order to understand why the Diesel engine is so rapidly 
taking its place in industry it is necessary to know some- 
thing about how this type of prime mover operates. The 
accompanying sectional view shows a 720-horsepower Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel engine which is the latest type developed 
by this company and which illustrates the general trend in 
Diesel engine development. 

The operation of a Diesel engine is quite different froin 
the automobile engine. A low grade fuel oil is injected into 
the combusticn space about the time the piston has nearly 
reached upper dead center. Due to the compression pressure 
of about 500 pounds per square inch, the temperature of the 
trapped air rises to about 1000 degrees Fahrenheit and igni- 
tion of the fuel charge begins. As combustion proceeds the 
burning gases expand through the orifice and combustion is 
















ILLUSTRAT- 





720-H. P. FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL ENGINE 
ING RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
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completed in the cylinder proper. No explosion takes 
place and there is no rise in pressure, for the gases burn 
evenly and the expansion is quite similar to steam. 

As the piston is driven downward on the power stroke it 
first uncovers the edge of the exhaust port and the pressure 
in the cylinder drops to practically that of the atmosphere. 
The inlet air port is then uncovered and the air, which is 
forced into a manifold on the side of the engine by a com- 
presser which is built in as a part of the engine, rushes 
out through the cylinder, blows out the burned gases and 
filles the space with fresh air. In smaller sizes of engines 
this scavenging air is compressed in the crank case by the 
downward movement of the piston and flows from the crank 
case up through a passage to the cylinder and into the cylin- 
der when the inlet port is opened. The piston again moves 
up, and as it reaches its highest point fuel oil is again in- 
jected through the nozzle. 

This type of Diesel engine is known as the two-cycle, air- 
less injection type. It differs from the four-cycle engine in 
that there is a power stroke in each cylinder at every revolu- 
tion of the crankshaft. In some types of Diesel engines the 
fuel is injected directly into the cylinder with the aid of 
compressed air at about 1000 pounds pressure. 

The progress in the design of Diesel engines has been 
such that these engines are very simple to operate. The 
lubricating system, for instance, in the engine illustrated 
is completely automatic and there is not a single point on 
the engine which is not reached by pressure lubrication. 
The lubrication oil is pumped into the main bearings,, flows 
up through the hollow connecting rods and up into the top 
of the pistons and then back down into the crank case, 
where it is picked up by a pump and passed through a 
strainer and cooler, which are a part of the auxiliary equip- 
ment of such a plant. The stream of oil flowing through the 
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piston keeps the piston head cool. In smaller sizes of 
engines the piston cooling feature can be safely eliminated. 

One hand wheel, as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, is used for starting and stopping the engine. When 
the wheel is thrown over to the start position the starting 
air comes on, and then as the wheel is brought back to 
the run position the flow of oil to injection pumps begins. 

Another hand wheel, which is located in the governor, may 
be used to change the speed through a considerable range. 
This is used when it is desired to parallel two or more 
Diesel electric units or where the drive requires a speed 
variation. 

The Diesel engine of today offers extremely interesting 
possibilities in reducing the cost of power in many other 
industries besides the textile mills. On the railroads they 
are being used for motive-power drive and they are also 
being used for portable and semi-portable machinery such 
as the equipment used in the excavating, dredging and 
material-handling field. Their use has been extended to 
cover practically every major industry in the country, and 
there is no question but what their use will be very greatly 
extended during the next few years. 

Before a solution of any particular power problem can be 
intelligently reached it is necessary to consider all avail- 
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SECTION THROUGH TWO-CYCLE AIRLESS INJECTION DIESEL 
ENGINE SHOWING THE SIMPLICITY OF THIS 
TYPE OF PRIME MOVER. 


able forms of power which might be used, and to overlook 
the Diesel engine in making such a study is to eliminate one 
of the latest and most efficient types of power-producing 
apparatus. 

Improvements in the design of Diesel engines, together 
with improved manufacturing methods, have made it possi- 
ble to install Diesel engines which will give dependable 
service over a long period of years and which will rapidly 
pay for themselves by lower power costs. 
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A Great New Utility in the Southwest. 


FINAL TESTS BEING APPLIED TO FIRST $4,000,000 UNIT OF GIGANTIC $20,000,000 POWER PLANT 
OF STONE & WEBSTER INTERESTS NEAR BEAUMONT. 


By Marvin L. Brown. Publicity Director, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Texas. 


On the Neches River, near Beaumont, there has been com- 
pleted the first unit of a gigantic power plant which promises 
to revolutionize methods of production and distribution, in so 
far as it relates to power, of this great oil producing and 
refining section. The new station is the property of the Gulf 
States Utilities Company, one of the Stone & Webster group 
serving southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana. It was 
really finished about September 15, but final tests and finish- 
ing touches are only now being made. In all its ramifications 
it is believed that the Neches power station is one of the 
largest of the kind in the entire Southwest and certainly the 
largest on the Gulf coast of Texas. 

The site of the new station comprises approximately 65 
ecres on the river, about one mile upstream from the Mans- 
field ferry and an equal distance downstream from the re- 
finery of the Magnolia Petroleum Company. It has a frontage 
on the main ship channel of approximately 2400 feet and was 
selected after a careful survey of the industrial district of 
Jefferson county, of which Beaumont is the center. It is near 
the expected load center and permits the ready running of 
transmission circuits east to Orange, Lake Charles and Lake 
Arthur, west to Liberty, south to Port Arthur and north to 
Beaumont. 

The Neches power plant is so constructed that it can use 
natural gas, can switch to crude oil with very little mechani- 
eal expense or it can burn lignite or pulverized coal. It is 
built to be convertible, and that without considerable time 
or expense being wasted. Architects and mechanics figured 
against the rapid changes now taking place in the mechanical 
and industrial world. 

The structure completed is only one of a contemplated five- 





OUTDOOR SWITCHING STATION OF GULF COAST UTILITY COMPANY AT NECHES, TEXAS. 


unit system, originally estimated to cost $3,500,000 each, or a 
total of $17,500,000. The addition of transmission lines and 
various other improvements that suggested themselves as the 
structure progressed, however, has materially increased the 
cost, and it is said that the first unit will have cost about 
$4,000,000 and that $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 will have been 
spent on the first part of the new system before it is com- 
pleted. 

In this section the Stone & Webster group of utilities in- 
clude the Eastern Texas Electric Company, Beaumont; Gulf 
States Utilities Company, Orange; Western Public Service 
Company, including about 25 towns from southeast to central 
Texas, and the Louisiana Electric Company, including Lake 
Charles and the majority of important towns in that territory. 
The idea back of the Neches power station is the establish- 
ment of an interconnected system capable of taking care of 
the present situation and the contemplated development for 
several years to come, on the theory that the day of electricity 
has arrived and that irrigation, oil fields and all other indus- 
trial enterprises are not far from the day when it will be seen 
that electrification 100 per cent is the really advantageous 
solution to the power problem. All along the lines of Stone 
& Webster development institutions of one kind and another 
are turning to electrical energy. 

As all the world knows, old Spindle Top gusher has come 
back. It was last November, when drilling at something more 
than 3000 feet, that another 3500-barrel gusher was brought 
in. Since then more than 50 gushers have been brought in, 
ranging in production from 3500 to 10,000 barrels each. Today 
the Spindle Top field leads the world in production and is the 
only known field where every well is brought in as a gusher. 











The Eastern Texas Electric Company was equal to the emer- 
gency and immediately supplied the new field with electric 
energy, as it had already supplied the old. The big Spindle 
Top load, together with the demand for electric energy in 
other fields in southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana, is 





NECHES STATION POWER HOUSE. 


responsible to a great extent for the demand of the four 
Stone & Webster utilities that the big unit of the proposed 
plant be constructed at once. What is true of Spindle Top 
will soon be true of all fields in this section, the company 
believes, and to say that a revolution in the matter of power 
and energy has been wrought overnight, so to speak, is not 


exaggerating. 


Aims of the Cotton Textile Institute. 


In announcing the program of the first annual meeting of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, held in Boston October 20, it 
was stated that the first task would be to furnish mills with 
a comprehensive view of the factors affecting the textile 
industry. The keynote of the program, as adopted by the 
Executive Committee, is the continuous study of the nature 
and trend of the economic forces which affect the success 
and prosperity of the cotton-manufacturing industry. Condi- 
tions in many foreign countries, as well as those in this 
country, will be studied. Facts regarding the industry can 
only be given their proper setting by studying foreign and 
domestic markets and foreign conditions, believes the com- 
mittee. 

In the plan as outlined “the Institute will analyze exist- 
ing data bearing on its problems and provide for the assem- 
bling of significant facts not yet compiled. It will segregate 
the useful from the worthless data. It will carry its analyses 
so far as may be necessary to enable an intelligent interpre- 
tation of the data for the guidance of cotton manufacturers. 

“In making its analyses of the market conditions and pro- 
duction, the Institute must distinguish between general or 
long-time trends and temporary conditions. The Institute 
will have a two-fold task, therefore, in carrying on these 
continuous studies of market and production statistics. One 
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task is to determine the general trend of the market for the 
various products and to detect changes in that trend. The 
other task is to detect and point out the changes that are 
of only temporary significance. In both instances, however, 
the Institute should undertake to ascertain the causes for 
the changes in trend or in temporary conditions. The study 
of trends in the industry will give the manufacturers a per- 
spective. The continuous analyses of current conditions will 
keep the manufacturers properly informed on current hap- 
penings.” 

The Institute proposes to bring its members together in 
such groups as have similar problems to solve; to assist 
these groups in the solution of these problems. The state- 
ment continues: 

“The object of such a study should be to enable the Insti- 
tute to bring home to cotton textile manufacturers a clear 
and quick understanding of these economic facts. The 
Institute will make a study of the market, general trend 
of sales in both domestic and foreign markets. This will be 
made according to uses and products in the various coun- 
tries.” 

Further studies on the program are: Inquiries into stocks 
of goods in the hands of mills and distributors, including 
converters, cutters, wholesalers, retailers; a study of costs, 
both by groups of mills and by cost-accounting methods; a 
study of credit, including that which is granted by banks, 
that granted by selling agents and that extended by machin- 
ery manufacturers. 


The final section of the program provides for studies into 
production statistics, movement statistics, stocks statistics. 
price statistics, consumption statistics, the significance of 
future markets, the problem of securing improvement in 
quality, the problem of securing improvement in methods of 
baling, packing and sampling and the simplification of lines. 





South’s Power Progress. 


As was stated in the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD several weeks 
ago, the progréss the South is making in industrial develop- 
ment may be measured by the growth of its power facilities. 
Between March 1, 1925, and January 1, 1926, the South in- 
creased its water-power capacity by 22 per cent. This section 
now has 435 water-power plants, with a capacity of 2,498,447 
horsepower, or 22 per cent of the developed water-power of 
the country. Electric power production by public-utility 
plants in the South in 1925 amounted to over 11,836,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or about 18 per cent of the country’s total. 
Of the primary horsepower in manufacturing in the United 
States in 1923 the South had installed 20 per cent of the 
power developed by steam engines, 16 per cent of the power 
developed by water wheels and water motors, 17 per cent of 
the power developed by internal-combustion engines and 18 
per cent of the power developed from electric motors run 
on purchased current. 


Over 18,000 Cotton-Ginning Plants in Cotton 
Belt. 


A marked decrease in the number of cotton gins operated 
in the South, but with a corresponding increase in the size 
of the plants to compensate for the decrease in numbers, has 
been found by the Department of Agriculture in a study of 
gin-operation practices and costs. 

In 1912 there were 28,358 gin plants in the cotton belt. By 
1925 the number of gins had decreased to 18,262, but the gain 
in the size of plants as measured in total number of saws, 
according to department economists, has just about kept 
pace with the decrease in number of plants. Approximately 
half of the plants use steam power. 


but 








The Responsibility of the Management of Southern 
Cotton Mills to Their Employes. 


By Joun H. CueatHaM, President and Treasurer, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


The success of Southern cotton mills has been ‘due in part 
to the fact that operators and operatives are to a large extent 
kith and kin. They have a common Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 
For many generations their forefathers lived, fought and died 
together. The struggle for existence which followed the Civil 
War is still fresh in the memory of both employer and 
employe. It is this close relation between management and 
employes that makes strikes well-nigh impossible in the South. 
This tie will also account for the earnest effort on the part 
of most executives to lift their operatives to a higher plane 
of life. 

Answering the question, “What is the responsibility of the 


management of a cotton mill to its employes?” I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe the first duty to the employes, 
not to mention the stockholders, is to see to it that the 
balance at the end of the year is on the right side of the 
ledger. Profits are not only necessary to insure continued 
operation, but they are essential to any real progress. To 
make men is better than to make money, but a mill must be 
a financial success in order to continue a blessing to the 
employes. There is not, however, any conflict between wel- 
fare work and good mill business. It is just as true economy 
to take care of the operatives as it is to take care of the 
machinery of a cotton mill. 

I believe that the management is responsible for the moral 
environment of the mill village. It should be a fit place for 
boys and girls to grow up in. Most of us owe more to our 
environment than we know. I have heard that white boys 
stolen by Indians grew up to be Indians in everything ex- 
cept color. On the other hand, I have known negroes who 
were brought up by white families who were white people 
excepting their color and features. 

A drinking, immoral superintendent can ruin a whole village. 
He may be ever so competent, but this will not prevent him 
from being a moral and financial liability. I believe that the 
management should see to it that not only the superintendent 
but the foremen are sober, law-abiding citizens. Yes, more— 
as far as possible, they should be Godly men. President 
Coolidge says that his earliest ambition was to be a store- 
keeper. Boys naturally pick their ideals from the men who 
stand highest in their immediate communities. 

Our public schools are far from perfection; but they are, 
nevertheless, doing a wonderful work and deserve not only 
the financial support of the mills, but also the active interest 
of the executives. A few decades ago the illiterate “white” 
was the rule rather than the exception. Now he is not only 
the exception but a curiosity among young men and women. 

It is the writer’s observation that an overcrowded con- 
dition usually exists in the schools of mill villages and en- 
largement goes a long way toward bringing order and effi- 
ciency out of chaos. 

Not only a high-school education should be open to every 
boy and girl but the possibility of a college course. The 
Georgia School of Technology has very graciously arranged a 
co-operative course especially for the benefit of cotton-mill 
boys who wish to work their way through college. The co- 
operative students are arranged in pairs, one working at the 
mill while the other attends college, and alternating monthly. 
Thus far ‘the plan is working splendidly. This course covers 
a five-year period, with no let-up for the summer. There 
can be little doubt that upon graduation these students will 





make rapid progress in the textile world, for they will have a 
thorough practical as well as a theoretical education. 

Secular education can be scarcely overemphasized in our 
mill villages; but we make a tremendous mistake if we 
develop it at the expense of religious education. Our children 
must live under Divine law whether they wish to or not, 
and to let them grow up in ignorance of this law would be 
to make the biggest mistake possible. 

It is a poor mill village which has not its own school. 
But I had rather there were no schools than no churches. 
Physical and intellectual development are greatly ‘to be de- 
sired, but moral and spiritual development are more im- 
portant. I do not believe the mill management can make an 
investment which will yield such high returns in good-will 
and lasting benefit as those contributions made to the local 
denominational churches. 

The management is responsible for the sanitary condition 
of the village. This would certainly include a pure water 
supply. It should include a trained nurse, whose duties would 
be not so much to nurse the sick as to prevent sickness. 
She should be nurse and welfare worker combined. She 
should teach the operatives the common-sense laws of health 
and economy. She should have the good of the people at 
heart and lead them to a higher and better life. 

The management is morally responsible for the care of the 
destitute and should carry them at its own expense until 
such time as they are able to help themselves. 

I do not believe, however, in paternalism. The manage- 
ment of a mill should not try to assume the responsibility 
of the individual, especially the responsibility of parents to 
children. I had rather see a few flowers in each front yard 
than a beautiful public square cared for by the mill. I had 
rather see a mother with scant facilities attending to her 
own babies than to see the best-equipped day nursery main- 
tained by the mill. I had rather see a boy working his way 
through college as outlined above than to see him sent to 
college at the expense of the mill. 

In short, I believe the management of a mill is responsi- 
ble for giving the boys and girls of its village a chance— 
a chance to grow strong, healthy bodies; a chance to train 
their hands and minds; a chance for moral and spiritual 
development. Let not any of the children of our cotton- 
mill villages say in the years to come: “I NEVER HAD A 
CHANCE.” 


Southern Cotton Mills Pioneers in Employe 
Welfare Work. 


The cotton industry of the South, we believe, has done 
more for the advancement of the educational and religious 
welfare and bettering living conditions of employes generally 
than any other industry of equal importance in the world. 

More than 40 years ago, when the Pelzer Mill of South 
Carolina was established by Ellison A. Smyth and associates, 
it promptly built schools, swimming pools and other things 
for the improvement of its people. Thirty or more years ago 
the mill had two large schools with about 500 pupils. The 
teachers were paid by the mill and the school time was much 
longer than that of the public schools of the state. 

Here and there were narrow-minded men who did not carry 
on that kind of upbuilding work, but they did not and never 
have represented the best spirit of the industry. 













































Abundant American Labor South’s Great Asset. 


STAUNCH, INTELLIGENT AND SKILLED CHARACTER OF THE CONTENTED AND PROSPEROUS 
ANGLO-SAXON MILL OPERATIVES OF THE SOUTH IMPORTANT FACTOR IN RAPID 
EXPANSION OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


By Wape H. Harris, Editor, Charlotte Observer. 


Northern and New England textile men continue coming 
South to invest their capital. These mill men bring their 
money, but they do not bring their labor. In fact, the impel- 
ling motive is to get away from that labor and to leave it 
behind, for it is the established superiority of Southern mill 
help that develops one of the South’s most potent advantages 
in the field of industry. The climate, as a matter of course, 
is a great asset, for the mechanical humidifier is of but small 
necessity; nearness to the raw supply is another factor; 
healthier living and cheaper living is yet another, but the 
staunch, intelligent and skilled character of Southern Anglo- 
Saxon mill help is the factor that makes the strongest appesl 
to the average outsider looking for investment in the South. 

Back of all these advantages of proximity to the cotton 
tields, of abundance of native labor, of climate and of healthy 
and happy domestic conditions is the paramount factor of 
cheap and abundant electric power. It was the construction 
of transmission lines through all cotton sections of the South 
that gave the textile industry its first great impetus and which 
is responsible for the continuing multiplication of spindles 
and looms in the South. Development of water-power re- 
sources is keeping just a little ahead of the developing 
demands by industry, and, like the supply of labor, the supply 
of electrical energy in the South seems to have no limit. 
Cheap electric power will always play an important part in 
promotion of Southern industry. 

The Northern and New England men coming South likewise 
manifest a preference for mill plants already built and in 
operation, as witness the recent purchase by New York 
interests of such important manufacturing plants as the 
Caroleen, the Henrietta and the Cherokee Falls. They have 
not only saved the trouble of building and equipping mills, 
but come into possession of factories already manned with 
competent labor, a class of labor that, aside from being intel- 
ligent and capable, is willing and endowed with the very 
desirable qualification of loyalty. The new investors show 
keenness in seeking out the centers from which this native 
help is drawn. They find good opportunities in the Piedmont 
districts of both North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
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investments have been particularly active in the vicinity of 
Charlotte, Gastonia, Greenville and Spartanburg, while there 
has been a distinct movement from the Piedmont farther into 
the heart of the native labor, an indication of which is found 
in the drift toward Hendersonville, Swannanoa, Black Moun- 
tain and Asheville sections, where new mills have been built 
and purchased mills added to. 

The textile industry is gaining impetus in the mountain 
districts and largely by reason of the abundance of native 
labor available. There is no exhaustion of this supply, for 
the Piedmont and mountain sections are populated with 
families of the Rooseveltian characteristics. The prospects 
is that no matter to what extent the industrial South is 
developed, there need be no fear on the score of exhaustion 
of native labor to man the factories. 

One factor in reliability of this labor supply is that indus- 
trial life in the South is happy and contented, healthy and 
prosperous, the conditions under which Southern labor lives 
being quite the opposite of tenement life in the North and 
East. It is out of doors for the Southern mill worker. The 
mill towns are model villages, except in the few isolated par- 
ticulars, where old-established mill settlements have not been 
renovated. But every mill village built and populated in 
recent years is a village laid out after what might be accepted 
as modern city planning. Paved streets are the first consider- 
ation; water-works and sewerage come next. Then there 
is the flower garden in front and the vegetable garden behind 
the home and the garage alongside. Inside there are rugs 
and carpets, radios, pianolas, telephones, electric lights, bath- 
rooms, and, in fact, “all the conveniences of the city home.” 
There are schoolhouses of modern type—in architecture 
some of the cotton-mill schoolhouses are a little ahead in 
urchitecture and equipment of the city buildings—they have 
churches, hospitals, gymnasiums, playgrounds, trained nurses 
and doctors, the latter provided by the mill owners. In short, 
the cotton-mill operatives in the South live amidst the best 
surroundings that medical science can devise and in all the 
comforts that money can provide, for it is the human element 
that dominates the Southern textile industry, and which is 
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the promotive concern of the mill owners themselves, largely 
organized under the name of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. For this organization Stuart W. Cramer 
is a representative spokesman, and we can do no better than 
draw on his picture of life as lived in the Southern mill 
community. 

The mill address before a 


village, he explained in an 
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rent equivalent and general village and welfare expense 
amounts to $4.36 per operative per week, which is another 
way of saying that the Southern mill operative enjoys an 
advantage of $4.36 per week over the representative Northern 
mill operative, who usually lives in a city and has to pay out 
of his wages an amount equal to that sum for the things his 
Southern brother gets free. Now, that statement brings on 





SCHOOL BUILDING ERECTED 


meeting of the association last yeur, is generally located 
outside the corporate limits of any municipality and often in 
the country, therefore self-contained and _ self-supporting, 
with its own store buildings, schools, churches and public 
utilities, with its dwellings clustered around the mill build- 
ings and all owned by the mill company as a whole or in 
large part. The schools are under the direction of the county 
boards of education; wages are paid weekly in cash; the 
stores are generally owned and conducted by outsiders; the 
churches are directed by the regular church organizations, 
and the community activities are more and more those of 
the people themselves, with a small negro population living 
in the outskirts or in some segregated district. 

And here comes in an important feature bearing on the 
relative wage scale in New England and the South. In these 
mill villages we have described the average charge, as Mr. 
Cramer says, is 25 cents a room per week. This includes 
electric lights, water and sewerage, and is not even enough 
to keep the houses painted and in repair, and that small 
amount is more than offset by village and welfare expense, so 
that it is really not only a totally unproductive investment 
but a losing one. It has been demonstrated that this free- 
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WORLD—SOME EMPLOYES OF A SOUTHERN TEXTILE PLANT. 


BY THE GRANITEVILLE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, GRANITEVILLE, 8. C. 


more talk, for it is really not a gift; on the contrary, one of 
the topics under very serious consideration by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association is how best to handle that 
matter, which is, after all, but a bookkeeping transaction, that 
the employes will not only realize that it is a real item in 
their compensation, that it is really a part of their pay, and 
also that the public generally may that Southern 
eotton-mill workers are not so poorly paid as appears on the 
surface. All this is recognized by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which now appends to its regular pub- 
lished wage comparisons the following footnote: 


realize 


“The wage data given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equiva- 
lents as reduced or free house rent or other special services 
rendered by the companies to employes. Various forms of 
wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in 
many localities, and they are almost universal in the South- 
ern cotton-mill districts, but the part which these play as 


compensation for work performed cannot he taken into 
account in a study of this character.” 
We have mentioned the garage alongside the house, for 


the average cotton-mill worker in the South does not have 


all his recreation at home. He has an automobile for him- 






































self and family, just as surely as he has a cow and a few 
pigs. The automobile necessarily figures in Southern mill 
community life, for, and it is the observation of Mr. Cramer, 
that even the most casual of visitors to a mill community 
in this section must be impressed with the amazing number 
of automobiles of all “vintages” in sight. The auto plays an 
important part in the life of the operatives, for, to resume 
Mr. Cramer’s narrative, the mills close down on Saturday 
forenoons at 11 o’clock and by early afternoon large numbers 
of workers are out for the week-ends even as their former 
envied society neighbors. The educational value ef all this 
commingling of people over large areas is incalculable and 
contributes greatly to their health and contentment ; no longer 





A MILL VILLAGE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


can agitators mislead them, for it is too easy to go, see and 
check up, and few employers can shirk their responsibilities, 
for the most desirable workers easily find work and surround- 
ings to their liking. One curious fact well worth noting is 
the number of workmen who come to their work in auto- 
mobiles, particularly those who come in from the contiguous 
country for miles around during slack seasons on the farms, 
and often country produce is brought to market at the same 
time. The effect of this influence on industry, both farming 
and manufacturing, is obviously far-reaching and gives 
promise of being at least in part a solution of the housing 
and home problems. “It is noteworthy,” Mr. Cramer submits 
by way of side remark, “that this great result is being 
achieved by industrialists along sound economic lines rather 
than by legislation invoked by academicians—the rankest 
and most insidiously dangerous kind of paternalism.” 

If it might be charged that we are playing up the Southern 
mill men too much in the light of benefactors—and they are 
that in fact—it might be explained that back of all this con- 
sideration they give to the welfare of their help is a patriotic’ 
interest in the child of today, which, as Mr. Cramer says, is 
regarded as the hope of Southern industrialism of tomorrow. 
The sentiment of the Southern cotton-mill owner is reflected 
in the statement that “the health, training and opportunities 
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we bring to the children of today will largely determine 
whether they will care to be the mill workers of tomorrow.” 
Any Southern mill man, therefore, who fails to support 
child-welfare work and to observe such child-labor restric- 
tions as have survived the chaos of experimentation, both 
legislative and industrial, whether compelled to do so by 
law or not, “is a traitor to his industry and to his own selfish 
interests.” 

Back of the Anglo-Saxon mill help of the South stands a 
yet more important factor, one who is accustomed to get 
much more of misplaced blame than of well-deserved praise. 
It is the Anglo-Saxon mill man, and this is his picture: “The 
average Southern mill man usually starts small, often has 
come up from the ranks, succeeds in a small way and gradu- 
ally works up to an income that provides the usual neces- 
sities and luxuries of life; his success from that point on 
means only more income to be reinvested by enlarging his 
plant, added responsibilties and worries and no more neces- 
sities nor luxuries.” Here, then, comes in the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Southern mill man: He sees that he can best 
add to his own happiness and peace with the world “by 
investing more and more of his own excess income in the 
health and happiness of his fellow-men,” this fellowship being 
constituted of the people who daily surround him as helpers 
and associates, and who draw his weekly payroll. 

Such are the outstanding characteristics of the Southern 
cotton-mill workers, the Southern cotton-mill owners and the 
domestic environments of life in the Southern cotton-mill 
community. 


Rayon Requirements Increase Demand for 


Linters. 


Pure cellulose is an ideal base for the production of rayon, 
but it is too costly. The problem is partially solved by the 
use of cotton linters, states a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian Commercial. Improvements in ginning and delint- 
ing machinery have made linter recovery a profitable under- 
taking, and linters can now be put on the market at a price 
which makes possible their partial employment in artificial 
silk manufacture. There is a growing tendency to use quan- 
tities of cotton pulp along with wood pulp as raw material 
for rayon made by the viscose process. In the manufacture 
of types of rayon other than viscose, cotton linters are almost 
exclusively used. The world’s production of rayon was 197,- 
000,000 pounds in 1925, according to the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial; 141,000,000 pounds in 1924, 97,000,000 in 1923 
and 80,000,000 in 1922. Consumption of rayon in the United 
States has more than trebled in the last five years, after 
allowing for the increase in population. The consumption 
of linters in the United States was greatest during the war 
period, but the trend has recently been upward. 
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Fundamental Difference 


Between Southern and 


Kastern Mill Help. 


A little over a year ago the Borden Mills, Inc., opened its 
big cotton mill at Kingsport, Tenn., with machinery and equip- 
ment brought from one of the company’s mills in Fall River, 
Mass. When Mr. Borden was asked why his company had 
made the move, he said: 

“The attitude of the unions in retarding efficiency and the 
present labor laws of Massachusetts, which restrict the work- 
ing time to 48 hours a week, make it impossible for us to run 
a night shift. The mill help in the South has the attitude of 
a business associate. That in New England has the attitude 
simply of an employe, and the union leaders are arbitrary 
and unreasonable in their demands to a degree that heavily 
handicaps the mills. 

“T’ll give you an incident to show what I mean. Some time 
ago in Fall River we were running our looms for half an 
hour during the lunch hour without any supervision at all, 
and were giving the weavers the benefit of the extra produc- 
tion, though they were doing no extra work. We thought 
that was a fair and reasonable arrangement. But the labor 
union leaders didn’t think so. They told us the practice 
would have to be discontinued. We explained that we were 
giving the weavers the benefit of the extra production in 
their pay envelopes exactly as if they tended the looms during 
that extra half-hour, though they did no extra work. They 
replied that they understood that, but they weren’t going to 
let us do it. They said we should not run any of our 
machinery overtime whether there was anybody to tend it or 
not. They stated that if we needed the extra production in 
weaving, and they prohibited running the looms overtime, we 
would have to build an additional weave shed with the 
required amount of extra looms, which would force us to 
hire more help to turn out the work. We fought them on 
that. It took an expensive six-week strike, but we won. 
That incident is typical of the high-handed, tyrannical atti- 
tude of the unions that we are constantly having to fight in 
New England.” 

This instance illustrates the difference between the atti- 
tude of the labor of the South on one hand and of the East 
on the other hand. 

The reason for the difference is fundamental and far- 
reaching, extending into all the ramifications of social and 
political as well as industrial life. 

The labor of the South is almost wholly native American, 
of native American stock. Accordingly, it holds the Ameri- 
can ideal of independence, individuality and freedom of 
opportunity. While it is true that in some individual cases 
ambition is lacking, yet where there is ambition the deeply 
rooted feeling is that advancement must come as the result 
of individual effort. Every man must shift for himself; 
above all, every man gets what he is worth. 

Places higher up are always ready for the man with the 
will and the desire to climb into them. Consequently, the 
effort at advancement is along the lines of self-improvement. 
Abundant examples of this philosophy of life are always 
before the eyes of the people. Southern mills are not handed 
down from father to son. They are largely in the hands of 
vigorous men who have risen to their places from the lowest 
ranks. Overseers and superintendents likewise have come 
up from the ranks of the mill people. Many of them were 
born in the mill village. 

In the East there is a vital difference. The population of 
New England is 60 per cent foreign stock. But the skilied 
labor and the management of New England is largely native. 
In the cotton mills the labor is almost wholly foreign or of 
foreign stock. There is as little native stock in the mills of 


New England as there is of foreign stock in those of the 
South. And the great majority of New England textile 
workers are of different races from the native American— 
Italians, Poles, Slavs—pretty nearly everything except Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Scandinavian. From time immemorial they 
have lived as the lowest strata of rigid caste systems. With 
their mothers’ milk they have drunk in the philosophy of 
upper and lower classes, separated by an impossible gulf. 
Indeed, it seems inherent in their natures to belong to such 
a system; for, while they have endured oppression, to those 
races from which Americans sprang such serfdom was abhor- 
rent and was, through long and bitter struggles, thrown off. 
But be the hereditary trend what it may, the facts are indis- 
putable: All of these people have learned from infancy that 
they belong to a class; that their class is the bottom stratum, 
and that if they want anything they have not got they must 
wrest it from the governing class. There is the gist of their 
philosophy—a philosophy that makes them suspicious of 
management, suspicious of all constituted authority and 
hostile to all American ideals and customs. Out of their 
ranks occasionally strong men do rise, but they are few and 
do not disprove the general rule. 

It is this philosophy of life—the idea of wresting from 
management privileges, taxes, wages and all that they can 
hope for—that causes endless strife and loss to New England 
industry. They want shorter hours, and, without realizing 
that by insisting on them they are killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, they demand them of their employers and 
of their representatives in state legislatures. And in the 
legislatures is enough of impractical idealism and enough of 
demagogy to grant them. 

They want relief from living expenses, and city politicians 
to get their vote tax the mills and spare the householders. 
They want this and they want that, as is the way of human 
beings, but instead of going after it individually, as do the 
Southern mill workers, they take like ducks to water to the 
insane, ruinous class strife that is driving the mills out of 
New England. 

“The South must pass through the same cycle of develop- 
ment,” say some New England mill men. “As Southern indus- 
try develops, the same sort of conditions will show up there.” 
But the men who hold this belief overlook two important 
facts. The first is that Southern labor holds to the American 
philosophy of individual success as tenaciously as the foreign 
labor of New England holds to the idea of class strife. The 
second is that Southern mill executives have seen clearly the 
cause for New England’s troubles, know how to avoid it and 
intend to profit by the knowledge. Actually, they are carry- 
ing on costly and well-planned campaigns of welfare work, 
doing all in their power to educate their employes to a plane 
high above that on which suspicion and class hatred can 
breed: are doing all in their power to stimulate individual 
ambition among their people and to guide and help them to 
better jobs, either in or out of the mills. 

As long as Southern mill men hold freshly in mind the 
disastrous experience of New England with the European 
philosophy of life, and as long as Southern mill hands grow 
up in schools and in small villages where state and mill 
co-operate to teach the freedom of opportunity, while many 
from the ranks climb to better jobs either in or out of the 
mills, it is not likely the South will ever have the labor 
troubles from which New England is suffering. 


















Rayon Plants Under Construction in South 


Cost $25,000,000. 


PRODUCTION TO BE GREATLY INCREASED WITH COMPLETION OF NEW PLANTS AND ADDI- 
TIONS TO ESTABLISHED CONCERNS—DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY NOW CENTERED 
LARGELY IN SOUTH WITH AN INVESTMENT OF $75,000,000. 


In 1925 rayon plants in the country produced approximately 
52,000,000 pounds, and it is astimated that the production 
this year will aggregate 65,000,000 pounds. Southern plants 
now established have a large output, and plants nearing 
completion will add heavily to the output when they get into 
operation. Despite the heavy~increase in the rayon output 
last year over 1924, developments in the future will be much 
larger. The South, which already has a large share of the 
country’s output of rayon, will, from all indications, see this 
industry more and more prominently developed. 

For the manufacture of rayon the raw material now used 
are spruce pulp and cotton linters. In the South the produc- 
tion of linters for the cotton year ended July 1, 1926, was 
1,112,000 bales, or over 556,000,000 pounds. 

Established rayon plants in the South are being expanded 
und new plants are being erected at a cost of approximately 
$25,000,000. 

The American 
Johnson City, Tenn., one unit of a plant to ultimately have 
five similar units. It should be producing on a commercial 
basis by the end of this year. The output of the first unit 
when operated at full capacity is 2,000,000 
pounds annually, using the cupro-ammonium process. 
where in this issue is a general description of this plant. 

At Ameelle, near Cumberland, Md., the American Cellulose 


Bemberg Corporation is completing near 


estimated at 


Else- 


and Chemical Manufacturing Company has had under way 
an almost continuous expansion program since the plant 
operations last year and the output has steadily 
The 1925 production totaled 1,500,000 pounds, and 

1927 is 2,500,000 and 
cellulose-acetate silk is 


began 
increased. 
the estimated output for 1926 and 
3,500,000 pounds, respectively. <A 
produced. 

The construction of a new plant for the Viscose Company 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., was begun in the summer of 1925, 
and it is operating at full capacity. The production will be 
about 10,000,000 pounds annually. About 2500 operatives 
will be employed. Work was also begun last year on a fifth 
unit at the Roanoke plant, the completion of which will 
necessitate employing about 1500 additional operatives. The 
first unit of the Roanoke plant was built in 1917, and three 
similar units were built later, the fourth having been placed 
in operation in 1924. The company also has plants at Marcus 
Hook and Lewiston, Pa., and with the completion of work 
now under way at its various plants its total annual produc- 
tion will approximate 56,000,000 pounds. The 1926 output 
of the combined plants will be in the neighborhood of 40,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America, with a 
plant at Hopewell, Va., produced last year approximately 
5,200,006 pounds of rayon, and the 1926 output will amount 
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to about 7,000,000 pounds. For next year an output of 
8,000,000 pounds is estimated. The nitro-cellulose process is 
employed. During this year many rumors have been circu- 
lated concerning possible expansion of the Hopewell plant 
and the establishment of a plant farther in Tennessee, 

The Du Pont Rayon Company of Buffalo, N. Y., put the 
first unit of its plant at Nashville, Tenn., in operation in the 
summer of 1925 and at that time work was proceeding on the 
second unit, each to have a production capacity of 12,000 
pounds daily. Improvements have been vigorously pushed 
this year at Nashville and Buffalo, which, when completed, 
will give a combined output of approximately 20,000,000 
pounds annually. The 1926 output will approximate 11,000.- 
000 pounds. 


$3,000,000 Artificial-Silk Plant Being Completed 
Near Johnson City, Tenn. 


Commercial production will be under way by the end of 
the year at the new plant of the American Bemberg Corpora- 
tion, near Johnson City, Tenn., which, when operated at 
capacity, will produce daily 6000 pounds of 120 denier Bem- 
berg yarn, employing about 1500 operatives. 

The establishment of the plant in Tennessee is the result 
of negotiations that started in 1924. Representatives of the 
two of the largest artificial-silk companies in Germany 
visited this country then to take up with American bankers 
the establishment of an American plant. 

Arrangements for financing the American plant were not, 
however, completed on the first visit of the representatives of 
the German companies, so during the summer of 1925 the 
matter again was considered, and the representatives, to- 
gether with chemists and engineers, returned to this country 
and made an extended tour over a period of six weeks for 
the purpose of inspecting sites. 

Included in the tour of inspection was a representative of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. A site was 
finally selected immediately adjoining the Watauga River, 
at a point about six miles uortheast of Johnson City and a 
little more than one mile from Elizabethton. At this point 
a comparatively level area of about 100 acres was secured. 

The river, which has a drainage area of about 800 square 
miles, will furnish an ample supply of soft water suitable 
for the plant requirements. Lines of the Hampton Springs 
Water Company have also been extended to the property, 
this system being fed by springs said to have a daily flow of 
10,000,000 gallons. 

Only one unit is now being erected, but 
provided in-the general plant layout for four additional units 
The buildings are modern in every respect, 


space has been 


of equal size. 
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of brick, steel and concrete, and have a combined floor space 


of nearly 400,000 square feet. The company will manufac- 
ture all of its own power in a large power plant. The plant 
is located only about 100 miles from the coal fields of West 
Virginia, producing high-grade bituminous coals, such as 
Clinchfield, Pocahontas and New River. A filter plant, with 
an initial capacity of 3,000,000 gallons daily, immediately 
adjoins the river. The layout of railroad tracks is complete 
and will furnish excellent facilities for inbound and outbound 
shipments. A coal trestle for dumping coal and a very com- 
plete system for storage and mechanical handling of coal and 
ashes are provided. 

The buildings are provided with modern systems for heat- 
ing, ventilating and lighting for the comfort of employes. 
Ample locker rooms and shower baths are provided, as well 
as space for a complete cafeteria of large size. 

The estimated cost of the first unit is about $2,000,000 for 
buildings, including power plant and mechanical equipment 
of buildings. The estimated cost of productive machinery is 
$1,000,000.. A small part of the machinery was shipped to 
this country from Germany, but most of it was purchased 
here. 

The first unit is estimated to have a production capacity of 
about 2,000,000 pounds annually. A part of the plant will 
be operated 24 hours a day, while other departments will 
operate but one shift, and still others will operate in two 
shifts, but not for 24 hours continuously. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., are the designing engineers 
and also supervised construction of the new plant. Excavat- 
ing on the site was begun in September, 1925, and foundations 
for the manufacturing building were placed in January. By 
October 1, 1926, the work of constructing the buildings and 
equipping them with ordinary mechanical equipment was 
substantially completed, and now the installation of produc- 
tive machinery is proceeding rapidly. Some manufacturing 
in the preliminary processes has been started. 

The list of principal contractors engaged on this project 
includes : 

Buildings and equipment—General contract, Hughes-Foulkrod Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; structural steel, Virginia Bridge and Ivon 
Company, Roanoke, Va.; fire protection, Holyoke Valve and Hydrant 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; heating, Grinnell Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.; wiring, Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C.; elevators, 
Westbrook Elevator Company, Danville, Va.; process piping, Holyoke 
Valve and Hydrant Company, Holyoke, Mass.; and air conditioning, 
Carrier Engineering Company, New York city, and Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Company, New York city. 

Power plant and mechanical equipment—Filter-plant equipment, 
Roberts Filter Manufacturing Company, Darby, Pa.; boilers, Spring- 
field Boiler Company, Springfield, Ohio; stokers, Riley Stoker Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; turbines, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; coal and ash handling, Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; air compressors, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
Ill. ; ammonia compressors, Carbondale New York Company, New York 


city; switchboard, General Electric Company; power-house piping, 
Grinnell Company, Charlotte, N. C.; water-supply pumps, Turbine 


Equipment Company (De Laval), New York city; motors, Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and machine tool equipment, Sum- 
mers Hardware Company, Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Expansion and Diversification of Knitting 


Industry South. 


FREELY PREDICTED NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF SOUTH WILL RAPIDLY MAKE THIS SECTION 
CENTER OF THE COUNTRY’S KNIT-GOODS MANUFACTURE. 


The wide diversification of textile manufacturing in the 
South is partially illustrated by the knitting branch of the 
industry. From a very small beginning not many years ago 
knitting mills, making cotton underwear and hosiery of 
cotton, rayon, silk, wool and full lines of combinations, have 
multiplied rapidly until today this branch of the industry is 
large and important, and Southern knitting-mill executives 
freely predict a time, not far distant, when the knitting 
industry of the nation will center in the South. 

The growth of the Excelsior Mills of Union, S. C., is 
typical. They were organized in 1896 for the manufacture of 
176-needle cotton seamless hose and half-hose. At the start 
the company bought its yarns. In 1900, with 5616 ring spin- 
dies, it started spinning yarn. In 1921 this spindleage was 
increased to 10,656. Its growth continued until in 1924, by 
the steady reinvestment of earnings, its original investment 
had been multiplied seventy-five times. In 1924 outside cap- 
ital was brought in and a new addition housed in a three- 
story reinforced conerete daylight building, with 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

In order to present the most comprehensive picture possible 
of the knitting industry of the South, we wrote to Southern 
knit-goods manufacturers, of which there are approximately 
340 individual plants, asking for particulars as to growth and 
present status, business conditions and the outlook for the 
future. A large number of interesting and illuminating re- 
plies have come in. Most of them speak of past expansion, 
present activity and prosperity and a bright outlook for 
future business. A very few are having a hard time; a few 
declined to make statements. One correspondent stated that 
as he was a maker of specialties, the last thing he wanted to 
do was to advertise his activities. On the whole, however, 
the writers were frank, buoyantly optimistic and entirely 
ready for publicity. All statements which were not specifi- 
cally confidential are reproduced in the following letters: 





Reason for South’s Growing Textile Industry 
Found in Nearness and Abundance of Raw Ma- 
terials, Fuel and Power, Climatic Conditions 


and Supply of Intelligent and Willing Workers. 
Mountain City Knitting Mills, 


Manufacturers of Hosiery. ° 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 17. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Mountain City Knitting Mills were established in 
April, 1917, by W. L. Magill and E. A. Magill. Starting with 
an initial capacity of 200 dozen per day of men’s cotton half- 
hose, they have through moderate and steady growth in- 
creased their production and broadened the scope of their 
manufacturing, with the result that they are now producing 
at the rate of 1200 dozen per day of a full line of highest 
quality men’s half-hose, including cotton, mercerized lisle, 
rayon and pure silk. 

During 1924 the dye house was revamped and enlarged, 
with the addition of the latest type of Monel-metal dye 


machines. 
During 1925 a thoroughly modern factory building was con- 
structed as an addition to the original mill building. This 


addition embodied the latest type of mill construction, with 
steel window sash and Cooper-Hewitt lighting. At the same 
time additional machinery of the latest improved type was 
installed. 

This mill specializes and concentrates all its efforts on 
men’s half-hose. 

Concerning the future of knit-goods manufacturing in the 
South, it is the opinion of its officers that the only way tuo 
intelligently judge the future was by the past, and judging 
from the remarkable growth of the Southern knitting indus- 
try in volume and high quality of product the future looks 
very bright. 

It must be a conceded fact that no section of this country 
has any monopoly on superior plant management, either 
North, South, East or West. The same type of knitting 
machinery can be installed in any section of the country. 
There are few, if any, trade secrets, and managerial experi- 
ence can be obtained and transported from one part of the 
country to another. 

The situation, therefore, resolves itself into plunt location— 
as to nearness and abundance of raw material, fuel and 
power, climatic conditions, supply of intelligent and willing 
workers. That is the answer. 

E. A. Maorix, Treasurer and Manager. 


Planning Additions to Take Care of Increased 
Demands — Many More Textile Mills and 
Other Industrial Lines Seeking Southern 


Locations. 


Southland Knitting Mills. 
Macon, Ga., September 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

This mill manufactures high-grade cotton-knit underwear 
for ladies and children, our product being sold exclusiveiy to 
jobbers, and is distributed over the territory from Maine to 
California. 

We also do a considerable export business with Newfound- 
land and some of the South American republics. 

We have a capacity of 300 to 400 dozen garments per day, 
depending somewhat on the style of goods that we are 
running. 

We have 54 knitting machines and all necessary finishing 
equipment. We contemplate in the near future the erection 
of a new modern mill building for our knitting machines, 
using such space they now occupy for additional finishing 
space contemplated to be needed to care for an enlarged 
demand for our goods. 

We will also in the near future have constructed a new and 
larger building for our bleaching and dyeing plant. The cost 
of these improvements will represent an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $40,000 to $50,000. 

From all the information that I have been acquainted with, 
consider the present condition of the knit goods manufactur- 
ers of the South are all fairly prosperous, and I can see no 
reason why the future should not be equally as good or 
better. 

The industry in the South is relatively young in years, but 
has now passed through the experimental stage, and generally 
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now run by men of experience and ability, which is an essen- 
tial to its success. 

Conditions in the South, and especially in this section, are 
all favorable to a manufacturing business. We have little 
labor trouble and abundance of hydro-electric or central- 
station power, a good climate and most pleasant surroundings 
in the matter of living conditions, and I am of the opinion 
that many more textile mills and other lines of manufacture 
will seek this section of the country, as they have rapidly 
been doing for the past several years. 

Leon S. Dupre, President. 


South Becoming Hosiery Center of World. 
Standard Hosiery Mills. 
Burlington, N. C., September 6. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We have increased our production more than 100 per cent 
in the past 12 months. We are now building a new addition 
34 by 60 feet, brick construction, three stories, and will install 
about 100 model H-H knitters, which will make our production 
400 knitters, all novelty half-hose, 50 and 75 cent range, or 
about 10,000 dozen pairs per week. 

We started business in 1918 with a capital of $4500, with a 
production of 100 dozen per day, and, as stated, we now make 
10,000 dozen pairs per week. In our opinion the South is 
becoming the hosiery center of the world, if it is not that 
now. It has made wonderful progress for the past four years. 

JOHN SHOFFNER. 


Mills Being Built in South of Most Modern Con- 
struction Have Most Advanced Equipment and 
Best Labor in World—High Quality the Foun- 
dation on Which the South Should Dominate 


the Nation’s Knit Goods Industry. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Davenport Hosiery Mills were organized in the late 
fall of 1919 by R. B. Davenport, vice-president ; J. H. Daven- 
port, secretary-treasurer, and T. W. Fred, president. Since 
that time there has been no change in the personnel of the 
ownership or the management of the mill. 

We installed 50 Scott-Williams machines for making a 
pure-silk, circular-knit stocking, which we sold to the retail 
trade, through our own representatives, under the trade- 
mark “Humming Bird.” Starting with this modest beginning, 
we have since added equipment until now we have 300 cir- 
cular-knitting machines. The mill has run continuously, day 
and night, ever since its conception. 

It has always been our policy to concentrate on just a few 
numbers of styles of silk hosiery. At the time we started 
very little pure silk hosiery was made in the South, and to 
a large extent the Davenport Hosiery Mills were the pioneers 
in the South in the manufacture of high-class, circular-knit 
pure silk hosiery. 

After the mill had been running about two years we started 
advertising in the national magazines—the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Vogue, etc. This policy has been continued, and our 
advertising appropriation has grown from year to year. 

After the silk deflation of 1920 Humming Bird hose was a 
$1.50 retailer, and it still sells for this same price. 

This past January, on account of the demand for a dollar 
retailer, we added another number to our line—a pure silk, 
service chiffon stocking, which we marketed under the trade- 
mark “Blue Crane,” and which retails for $1. 

Following the trend of the times for a very fine gauge 
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chiffon stocking, in July of this year we added a third num- 
ber to our line—an all-silk, five-thread, full-fashioned chiffon 
stocking, which retails for $1.95, and which was the first 
full-fashioned stocking to be made in the Chattanooga dis- 
trict. 

Since it first started it has been the policy of the Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills to make only a pure silk stocking, to con- 
centrate on a very few numbers, to advertise in the national 
magazines and to sell direct to the retail trade through our 
own representatives. 

We built a large, thoroughly modern, full-fashioned mill on 
11th street that will hold 100 full-fashioned machines, and 
which is so constructed that two additional floors can be 
added without disturbing operations. We believe that our 
mill and equipment are as fine as any in the United States. 

At the present time we have just 32 machines in operation, 
and our production is approximately 250 dozen per day, but 
additional machines are being added just as rapidly as they 
can be installed and labor trained. 

We take entirely green, local labor, who have never seen 
a full-fashioned machine before, and teach them, by a thor- 
ough course of training, to operate the machines, which are 
42-gauge Ludwig type, manufactured in Germany and im- 
ported to this country. 

We are great believers in the future of the South as a 
manufacturing center of knit goods. We believe that the 
finest labor in the world lives in the South—pure Anglo- 
Saxon stock. 

The mills now being built throughout the South are of 
the most modern censtruction and have the most advanced 
equipment possible, and we believe that eventually the South 
will dominate the entire United States in the manufacture 
of high-grade hosiery. 

We believe that the future of the South does not lie in 
low wages—in the Chattanooga district wages have advanced 
until they are quite high—but that it lies in the best work- 
manship and the highest efficiency in manufacturing. 

T. WALTER FRED, President. 


Southern Labor Overcame Handicap of Prejudice 


and Produced Goods Much Sought After. 


Nebel Knitting Company, 


Charlotte, N. C., September 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I left the active management of the Atlas Silk Hosiery 
Company at Paterson, which I helped to organize in 1913, 
and came to Charlotte in July, 1923, with no idea of the num- 
ber of obstacles I had to overcome. My best friends in the 
trade told me that I would not be able to produce good mer- 
chandise in the South, and I was, therefore, forced to sell 
my merchandise somewhat below the market. This condi- 
tion, however, was overcome a long time ago, and today my 
product is sought by the best jobbers in the United States. 

I sell part of my hose under my own registered packing, 
which is “Nebel” and “Tar Heelia.” The bulk of my goods 
is packed in jobbers’ packing and distributed over the entire 
continent. 

We produce weekly about 1100 dozen of ladies’ full- 
fashioned silk hose. We employ about 110 people and operate 
our knitting department day and night. I, personally, enjoy 
the South, in view of the fact that the labor element is not 
radical and the outside labor agitators do not find a very 
fertile field. I would say that the climatic conditions are not 
the best, and for that reason I believe that the development 
of the full-fashioned hosiery industry in the Southern states 
will hardly keep step with the development in the Northern 
states. 

Wir1iaM NEsEL, President. 



























































South Will Lead Country in Knit Goods Manu- 
facture Because of Its Climatic Advantages, 
Water-Power, Raw Materials and Intelligent 
Anglo-Saxon Labor Free of Union Domination. 


The Cartersville Mills. 


om 


Cartersville, Ga., September 22. 
Liditor Manufacturers Record: 

The Cartersville Mills were organized in May, 1920, with 
all local capital. 

Our mill buildings are constructed of brick according to 
the latest mill construction ideas. The buildings are sprin- 
klered throughout, well lighted and ventilated, steam heated 
und equipped with electric fans and modern drinking founts. 
We also have an emergency hospital room fully equipped. 

Our machinery is all new and modern. We 
finishing machines and 41 knitting machines, all operated by 
Our cutting department is operated by elec- 


have 137 


electric power. 
trically driven knives. 

Our production is 500 dozen per day. 

Our aim is to produce the best underwear that can be 
made of cotton yarns. Accordingly, we manufacture the 
highest grade of ribbed-cotton underwear for children from 
” to 16 years of age, and sell our output in every state. 

At the present time the South appears to be the favorable 
section for the manufacture of knit goods, as well as textiles, 
senerally. 

This is the day of novelties and specialties in knit goods, 
und we believe this to be the best section in the United States 
for their manufacture. With its climate, water-power, raw 
materials, abundance of intelligent Anglo-Saxon labor and 
freedom from labor unions, no other section can successfully 
compete with the South. 

Therefore, we predict that within the next generation we 
shall witness greater progress than the South has made in 
any former period. In fact, we believe that within 20 years 
the South will lead the nation in knit-goods manufacture. 

W. W. Danter, Secretary. 


South Can Sell at a Profit Below Cost of Manu- 
facture in the East. 
Scottsboro Hosiery Mills. 
Scottsboro, Ala., 
Kditor Manufacturers Record: 

We started manufacturing three years ago, with $50,000 
capital paid up, on mercerized half-hose. At that time we 
had a production of 250 dozen hose per day. We are now 
operating 200 knitting machines, with a production of 1000 
dozen per day. Our work is about three-fourths artificial 
silk, the remainder is pure thread silk work. One-half of 
the three-fourths is fancy ingrain work, the other half is 
plain goods. We make a very few ladies’ hose, possibly 100 
dozen per day. We have had a steady growth from the start. 

For your information, we have in the Chattanooga dis- 
trict, which I believe to be second in the textile industry in 
this country, full-fashioned mills, just started. 

Taking labor conditions in consideration, it is impossible 
for the manufacturers through the East to make goods and 
sell them as cheaply as we can. We operate, make money 
and sell merchandise below cost of production through the 
ast. 

A few years ago the South was looked upon as not being 
able to produce as fine merchandise as the East. Today 
we are recognized by the best buyers in the country for 


quality and service combined. 
C. E. Spivey, Secretary and Manager. 


September 8. 
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“Stand Beyond the Mason and Dixon Line and 
Look South”—With Plant Capacity Doubled 
Since 1922 and Operated Day and Night, This 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturer Looks Ahead 


to Prosperous Years in the Industry. 
The Robbins Knitting Company, 
Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery. 
High Point, N. C., September 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Our plant was established in 1922. Although a small con- 
cern, it has been running day and night since first starting. 
We have more than doubled our output in dozens, and we 
have gone from the cheaper to the better grade until today 
the merchandise we are producing brings twice the price of 
merchandise we started on. 

In addition to our plant located in High Point, we have i 
branch plant known as the Galax Knitting Company, Galax, 
Va., that is producing the same type of merchandise that we 
are in High Point. We want to stress the fact that the 
Galax plant is only about eight miles from the top of the 
Blue Ridge in southern West Virginia, and most of the help 
comes out of the mountains, and these people make excellent 
operatives on high-grade merchandise. 

We are manufacturing at these two plants men’s, women’s, 
misses’ and boys’ stockings. 

While the textile business has been on a declining market 
for the last three years, we are fully convinced that the 
decline is over. The season of buying has begun, and we look 
for next year to be one of the most prosperous years in the 
textile business we have had since 1921. 

As to the future outlook of manufacturing in the South. 
there is only one viewpoint, and that is to stand beyond the 
Mason and Dixon line and look South. 

C. C. Rosstrns, President. 


South Will Soon Be Center of Nation’s Hosiery 
Industry—Southern Hosiery As Good As the 
Best, and the Southern Branches of the 


Industry Steadily Growing. 
Walton Mills, 


Manufacturer of Hosiery. 
Statesville, N. C., 
Liditor Manufacturers Record: 

The Walton Hosiery Mills were started by John Walton, 
Sr., and John Walton, Jr., at Rocky Mount, N. C., in 1912 
with 12 knitting machines in a small house on a side lot next 
to the John Walton, Jr., home. A few more machines were 
added in that city, and in August, 1913, the plant was moved 
to its present location in Statesville. Here the plant was 
operated for a time on the ground floor of a store building. 
Later the second floor was acquired also. Soon it spread to 
an adjoining building, which, in turn, had to be enlarged. 

All the product was sold unfinished to Northern hosiery 
mills until 1917, when we put in our own dyeing and finishing 
department. 

Recently we tore down all the old buildings and replaced 
them by a new two-story building. Our equipment has 
increased from 6 to 60 machines, and we will soon add more. 

We manufacture men’s half-hose, 90 per cent of which are 
put out under our well-known Moose-Hide Sox Brand. 

We make also a line of misses’ combed and mercerized 
ribbed hose under our brand “Mother’s Delight,” which we 
pack and ship all over the United States and abroad. 

We have had a very good success and have always recéived 
the top market price. Both of us are veteran hosiery-mill 
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men, having followed this business from boyhood in New 
England as well as in Southern mills. 
It looks now as if the Southern seamless hosiery mills have 


seen their palmiest days. No more do they run year in and 
year out as before the war. The business will have its peaks 
end valleys. Just now there seems to be an overproduction. 

It looks also as if the South will soon be the center of the 
nation’s hosiery industry. There has been great improvement 
in the quality of goods produced here, and some of the South- 
ern mills turn out as good products as can be made any- 
where. 

JOHN WALTON, JR. 


A Southern Mill That Has Never Been Idle a Day 


Since Its Organization, in 1899, Nor Passed a 
Dividend—Now Working to Capacity and Fac- 
ing the Future With High Confidence. 


Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Company. 
Weldon, N. C., September 10. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Company was chartered 
in 1899 under the general laws of North Carolina. It began 
operating in September of the same year with 10 small knit- 
ting-mill machines on men’s cheap two-piece cotton-ribbed 
garments, buying its yarns. In 1902 a spinning mill of 20006 
spindles was started in operation. Additions from time to 
time have been made in both spinning and knitting, and 
today it is operating 5500 spindles and 45 knitting machines, 
with a daily production of 200 dozen men’s cotton-ribhed 
union suits. 

It has never changed the class of its product, sticking to 
the popular-priced garment. During the 26 years of its 
existence it has not been idle a day because of lack of busi- 
ness, and during this period there were two panics—a World 
War and the readjustment of 1920. 

Beginning with the close of the first year, it has not passed 
a eash dividend, which has ranged from 6 to 15 per cent, and 
during the years has distributed accumulated surplus in 
stock dividends aggregating 91 per cent to its original inves- 
tors. W. T. Shaw of Weldon, N. C., at its organization was 
made president and general manager and is still in active 
charge. 

The mill has a modern equipment in both knitting, finishing 
and spinning for making cheap cotton union suits from carded 
yarn, including the latest cotton-cleaning machinery for re- 
moving trash. It does not bleach, sending out garments spun 
from natural cotton only. 

The mill has in its employ probably a larger per cent of 
employes who began with it at the beginning than any other 
mill of its size in the South. They have held on loyally, much 
to the appreciation of the management, until now quite a few 
of the second generation are employed. Having gone through 
troublous times without a break and enjoying a present 
business season fully up to its capacity, it is looking hopefully 
to the future. 

Hosiery manufacturing in the South has for many years 
been successful, and now includes some leading plants. 
Underwear for a long time was experimental, the Weldon 
Cotton Manufacturing Company being among the first to 
manufacture from raw stock, but there are now some very 
fine underwear mills in the South making full-standard, two- 
piece union suits, enjoying the confidence of the buying pub- 
lie and largely fixing the scale for prices in the nation. The 
South enjoys some advantages, chiefly climate and the home 
of the cotton fields, wages not materially different from other 
sections. Altogether, the future for the knitting industry in 
the South looks encouraging. 


W. T. SHaw, President. 
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Good Water Supplies and Native American Labor 
Enable Southern Hosiery Manufacturers to 
Produce Better Merchandise — Banner 


Season Believed Just Ahead. 
S. Y. W. Hosiery Company. 
Burlington, N. C., September 6. 
Kditor Manufacturers Record: 

We have 138 knitting machines, 40 ribbers and 25 looping 
machines. Our weekly production is 4500 dozen. We do our 
own dyeing, bleaching and finishing and make 200-needle 
half-hose. This number is put up and sold under the “999” 
packing, which is very attractive, and we confine the number 
to one good account in a town when it is possible to do so. 

The foregoing number is featured on the workmanship as 
well as the colors. We contend that because of the good 
water supplies and native American labor we are in position 
to furnish better merchandise at the same money. Our 
style “999” is featured above the average 25-cent retail num- 
ber, for the reason that this stocking is made with mercerized 
yarn in the top and body. 


At present, also, for the past year, the mills in the 
South that have been making the fancy half-hose have 
heen very busy and most of the mills have made money, while 
the mills remaining on the staple number have not enjoyed 
such However, the last report shows that the 
staples are coming back, as it is not possible to staplelize 
fancy patterns. We are looking for the remainder of 1926 
to be the best for several years. 

S. Y. W. Hostery Company. 


business. 


An Illustration of the Initiative and Success of 
Southern Mill Management—With Home Mar- 
ket Growing, Efficient Labor, Cheap and Abun- 
dant Power, the Knit Goods Industry of the 
South Should Enjoy Ever-Increasing Expansion 


and Prosperity. 
Climax Hosiery Mills. 
Athens, Ga., September 18. 
Kditor Manufacturers Record: 

The Climax Hosiery Mills are the producers of Trufab 
bi-spun hosiery for men, a line complete in its range and 
offering to the public a feature which is a radical step for- 
ward in hosiery manufacture—bi-spinning. This process, 
which amazed the entire hosiery trade when it was first 
announced last March, is a method by which hosiery yarn is 
treated scientifically so that every thread is doubly strength- 
ered without the addition of weight or bulk. Thus Trufab 
hosiery is reinforced all over invisibly. 

To the public this is an important item. Trim hosiery is 
an essential of style. Bulky, clumsy socks are taboo. Yet 
long wear is desirable. Hence the éagerness with which the 
trade and the public have responded to the announcements 
in our national advertising campaign of this important and 
exclusive improvement. Style and long wear are possible in 
the same sock because of this process, and it’s a great thing 
to buy style and then find you have bought long wear as well. 

The Climax Hosiery Mills have been operated since 1902 
under the same management. They are the largest buyers 
ot pure virgin Australian wool for hosiery purposes in the 
United States, which is an index both of the volume of wool 
hosiery produced by this mill and the proportion of wool used 
in the hosiery itself. 

In many respects the Climax organization is unusual. For 
example, no operative has ever worked in any other hosiery 
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mill. This is a hard and fast rule, whose importance has 
been demonstrated by experience; operatives coming from 
other mills have too many habits to unlearn, habits which 
tend to lower efficiency and quality of output. Further, the 
methods used in this mill are unusual and require special 
training, which is easier to accomplish with absolutely green 
hants. 

It is the belief of the officers of this mill that the Southern 
producer has a big opportunity today. His home market is 
growing tremendously; is, in fact, America’s fastest growing 
market. His labor is efficient. He is convenient to cheap 
power sources in abundance. He has many other factors of 
great importance which cut the cost of production and enable 
him to produce far better values for a given price than his 
Eastern and Mid-Western contemporaries. That this will 
bring increasing numbers of producers South and will greatly 
increase the prosperity of Southern producers is, of course, 


inevitable. 
A. G. DUDLEY. 


Expansion of a Company Organized in 1921. 


McAllester Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 17. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Briefly stated, our business was organized in 1921. Re- 
cently we purchased the plant and equipment of the Tennes- 
see Textile Mills, located at Alton Park, Tenn. 

We specialize in the manufacturing of children’s and 
Our production is between 2000 and 2500 
dozen per day. Total knitting machines, 250 footers, 300 
ribbers and 75 loopers. The production is distributed 
through Hinchman, Vezin & Co., New York, to the jobbers. 

W. L. McALLestTer, Treasurer. 


misses’ stockings. 


Orders Booked Far Ahead. 


Anniston Hosiery Mills. 
Anniston, Ala., September 6. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We have two plants in this city. The smaller takes care 
only of the operations of transferring and looping the surplus 
of Plant Number 1. 

We have 93 ribbers, 105 size transfer machines, 90 Scott & 
Williams automatic Model Q machines, 45 Standard machines, 
200-needle ; 22 Standard Model H, with the very latest attach- 
ments for fancy work; 16 Brinton fancy ribbers; 3 winders, 
totaling 48 ends, and ample loopers, sewing machines, clock- 
ing machines, welters, clippers, fleecers, singers, dyeing ma- 
chines, Paramount steam forms and finishing equipment & 
handle our various styles. 

We have a daily capacity of 700 to 800 children’s heavy 
ribs, 150 dozen children’s fancy leg-plaited hose, 400 ladies’ 
rayon and cotton hose. 

Our styles range from the old-style plain rib hose for chil- 
dren in the one by one, one by two and one by four rib to the 
latest fancy designed leg made with many colors to the 
stocking. We produce ladies’ cotton goods in 180 and 200 
needles and ladies’ all-rayon hosiery in 240 needles. 

We are busy now on all our styles, except ladies’ cotton 
hosiery, which seems to be the only drag today. Business is 
mostly of a rush character, especially the plain ribs. The 
tendency in ribs, by the way, indicates a probable return to 
the plain well-wearing stocking for children. However, we 
are well satisfied with business on the fancy legs. Orders on 
ladies’ rayon are booked far ahead, with an outlook for ‘a 
steady demand. 

From the foregoing you can see that business just now is 
fairly satisfactory. As to how long it will hold is a question. 

W. M. Fretp, Manager. 
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Has Not Passed a Dividend Since Founding in 
1908, and Plant’s Capacity Increased 1328 
Per Cent. 

Knoxville Knitting Mills Company. 

Knoxville, Tenn., September 13. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Knoxville Knitting Mills Company has been operating 
since January 1, 1908, under the present management. Start- 
ing at that time with a small mill and a production of about 
350 dozen per day, it has steadily grown until it has a present 
capacity in excess of 5000 dozen pairs per day. 

Its product consists of hosiery for men, women and chil- 
dren that retails for from 25 cents to $1.50 per pair, and 
includes pure thread silk, silk and rayon mixtures, rayon 
and mercerized mixed, fancy half-hose for men. The last 
has been a very strong and leading line for the past two 
years. On this style of goods it has shown unusual patterns 
of infinite variety and has been recognized as a leader in 
the creation of new styles in men’s attractive fancy numbers 
retailing from 50 cents to $1.50 per pair. 

It is also featuring very extensively a ladies’ circular knit 
chiffon stocking, made in extra fine gauge, with reduced 
heel, and very narrow fitting ankle, which it advertises as 
“snug fitting without a wrinkle.” 

The Knoxville Knitting Mills Company’s volume for 1925 
was the largest in the history of its plant, showing an in- 
crease of more than 38 per cent in volume over the previous 
year. Its product is confined to a limited number of whole- 
sale distributors throughout the United States, to whom it 
features its products direct to the retail trade. 

All of its goods are sold under its Knox Knit trademark, 
which is nationally advertised and nationally known, and alse 
sold in many foreign countires to such an extent that it 
udvertises “The Sun Never Sets on Knox Knit Hosiery.” It 
enjoys a large export business to England and other Euro- 
pean countries, South America, South Africa, Philippines, 
Cuba and other countries. 

As to the future the officers of the company are optimistic. 
Their present volume of business is running ahead of last 
year. Because of the competition, knit goods are necessarily 
sold on very close margins. Hence it requires a large in- 
crease in volume to produce the same amount of net earn- 
ings. Nevertheless, this mill has been able to show earnings 
and to pay dividends every year since 1908, although during 


this time they have passed through several depressions. 
T. H. JoHnston, President. 


Manager of a Growing Mill Expects Hosiery 
Industry in the South to Expand. 
Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., September 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills are equipped with 288 Scott 
& Williams machines, arranged to make alli grades of 220- 
needle men’s half-hose, 240-needle ladies’ rib-top hose and 
260-needle silk-hem-top ladies’ hose. 

The plant is complete with dye house, using purchased 
electricity for power. 

The plant has been enlarged recently, making a large day- 
light finishing and looping room, new shipping room and mill 
office. 

The mill has been steadily enlarged until today we have a 
capacity of about 1500 dozen daily. Help is plentiful, and 
we see no reason why the hosiery industry in the South 


should not continue to grow. 
F. G. Hentey, General Manager. 
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South Offers More Advantages to Textile Manu- 
facturers Than Any Other Section. 


Watkins Hosiery Mills. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 27. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Our business was started in January, 1923, as a new ven- 
ture. We intended to specialize in only one number of ladies’ 
silk hosiery, selling our products through our own sales 
force direct to the retail merchants. We now have 16 sales- 
men. 

Our registered trade-marks are “Modern Girl” and “Yoko- 
hama Maid”. Our production showed a constant increase 
for two years, and in an effort to further increase it we 
added a number made of rayon and pure silk, marketing 
this number under the trade name “Style 100,” and our suc- 
cess on this style has been most gratifying. 

We are now selling both circular knit and full fashioned 
hose, and our sales have exceeded our supply several times 
this year. Although we have felt the readjustment going on 
in the hosiery industry, we have met it by constantly chang- 
ing styles, and it seems to us that the manufacturers who 
are in position to meet these style changes promptly will 
be the most successful. 

The outlook for the textile manufacturer in the South is 
very promising, for this section offers all the advantages of 
any other section, coupled with an ideal climate the year 
round and excellent living conditions. However, we do not 
believe there is any room for the “get-rich-quick” class, yet 
it is possible to make money easier in the South than any- 
where else for the same amount of work. Chattanooga leads 
the South in the manufacture of hosiery and is still growing. 
New business and newcomers are always welcomed in Dixie, 
and particularly in Chattanooga. 

L. M. DAvoLL. 


Satisfaction With Prospects Combined With Faith 
in the South’s Natural Advantages for the 
Industry. 


Renfro Hosiery Mills Company. 


Mount Airy, N. C., September 16. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Renfro Hosiery Mills was organized August 1, 1921. 
At that time, with about 75 knitting machines, 25 ribbers and 
15 loopers, we manufactured infants’ cotton carded socks, 
finished in bleach and black only. 

During the past five years the demand for infants’ socks 
has gradually changed, until today we are not manufacturing 
carded socks, but our entire production is devoted to better 
quality, in mercerized and fiber silk. We have had to do a 
great deal of changing in our machinery in order to mann- 
facture better grades of merchandise, and today our equip- 
ment is modern, producing at the present time from two 
colors in the top of our socks to as high as 90 colors if wanted. 

In our present equipment we have 195 knitting machines, 
more than 100 ribbers and 55 loopers, complete dyeing and 
finishing plant, and at the present time we are installing 
new boarding forms in our finishing room, and are installing 
in our ribber department 20 of the new multi-design Fidel- 
ity ribbers—the last word for the manufacture of infants’ 
socks. 

We are represented in New York by the Cannon Mills, Inc., 
as our exclusive sales representatives. They handle our 
entire production. 

As to our view of present conditions, also the future for 
goods manufactured in the South, our present line is. sea- 
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sonable and naturally we have a dull period in the summer 
months, but as a whole we are well pleased with the present 
outlook for the spring of 1927, and with the orders we have 
on our books we feel that business should be good with us 


until next July. At that time it will be necessary to again 
develop new styles for the spring of 1928. 


We believe there is a good future for manufacturers of 
knit goods in the South. While in some particular lines of 
hosiery I do not think we have yet had the experience in 
manufacturing that Northern mills have had, we are rapidly 
improving. We do know living conditions in the South are 
much better, and therefore cannot see why the South should 
not make big strides in manufacturing in the next few years. 

T. C. Barper, Treasurer. 


This Fast Growing Mill Contemplates Doubling 
Present Capacity. 
Pryor Hosiery Mills. 
Jasper, Tenn., September 16. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Pryor Hosiery Mills, Inc., located at Jasper, Tenn., 
on the N. C. & St. Louis R. R., 24 miles from Chattanooga, 
was organized in 1919 with an authorized capital of $75,000. 
In the beginning the equipment consisted of 20 knitting 
machines. We are now occupying a two-story brick building, 
50 by 100 feet have a complete dye house and finishing depart- 
ment, equipped with the latest improved machinery, and the 
manufacturing equipment at this time consists of 60 knitting 
machines, 60 ribber machines, 20 loopers and 1 sewing ma- 
chine. 

We manufacture misses’ and children’s fine gauge, 300- 
needle combed stockings. By adhering strictly to the original 
policy of making the best hose of its kind that was possible 
to produce, and at all times maintaining this standard, we 
have enjoyed a rapid growth and are now contemplating the 
purchase of additional machinery sufficient to double the 
present production. 


The textile industry in the South is just in the beginning, 
With the wonderful natural resources and favorable cli- 
matic conditions, it is only a matter of a short time before 
the center of the textile industries will be located in the 
South. As a matter of fact, the movement has already 
started from the East in no small way, and with further 
development of the water-power in the South, furnishing 
unlimited hydro-electric power, the Southern states are des- 
tined to soon lead all parts of the country in manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Pryor Hostery Mitts, INc. 


Overproduction Cuts Into Profits. 
Knit-Well Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


East Durham, N. C., September 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Our plant consists of a wooden structure, costing about 
$20,000, on a lot of 120 by 160 feet, value about $5000. We 
have installed 62 B5 knitting machines for men’s hose and 
20 K knitting machines for ladies’ hosiery. Our output per 
week is 1500 dozen men’s hose, 250 dozen ladies’ hose. Our 
sales per year range from $250,000 to $350,000, depending upon 
the quality of hose manufactured. We are manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery, constructed either of pure silk, cotton, 
mercerized or any possible combination of these raw mate- 
rials. We run fairly regularly, having lost only about one 
week since January 1. 


Business conditions at present are anything but good. 
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There have grown up within the last decade so many small 
mills in the small country towns where labor is cheap and 
where things that go into the manufacture of hosiery is so 
cheap that the price of hosiery has been reduced materially, 
with the result that the manufacturer in larger towns and 
cities, where labor is high, taxes are high and other things 
that go into the manufacture of hosiery are correspondingly 
high, that it is almost impossible to secure a margin of profit 
over the cost in the merchandise. Another feature which 
disorganizes the hosiery business and which has had much 
to do with the cheapness of cheap hosiery has been the piling- 
up process of a great many of our hosiery mills. Rather than 
curtail production and lay off help, the mill managements 
over the country have felt it best to run. This has been done 
to such an extent and so long that a great quantity of hosiery 
has been rushed upon the market, and this has had a ten- 
dency to reduce prices. 
H. C. Barser, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Splendid Future for Southern Knitting Goods 


Industry. 
Browning Hosiery Mills. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 13. 
Liditor Manufacturers Record: 

We have two hosiery mills—the first and main plant at 
Chattanooga and the second at Marietta, Ga.—knitting for 
the jobbing trade. The Chattanooga plant is equipped with 
200 Scott & Williams model “K” machines on which we 
make women’s seamless hosiery in pure silk and silk- 
plaited-over-rayon, as well as pure rayon. We specialize in 
little women’s hose in all rayon and in silk plaited. Our 
capacity at this plant is 900 dozen pairs per day. 

The Marietta (Ga.) plant contains 75 machines, knitting 
all rayon goods. The capacity of this plant is 400 dozen 
pairs daily. Both mills are equipped with dyehouse so that 
our product is knit, dyed and finished complete at each plant. 

At present we are running full capacity day and night. 
Conditions are good and the outlook is encouraging for the 
balance of this year and the spring of 1927. Under reason- 
able conditions we see nothing to prevent a splendid future 
for the knitting-goods industry in our section. 

G. F. Browninc, Manager. 


Business Conditions Good and Expected to 


Remain So. 


Paul Knitting Mills. 
Pulaski, Va., September 8. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Paul Knitting Mills, Fulaski and Radford, Va., are part of 
the chain of hosiery mills owned and controlled by A. V. 
Victorius & Co., New York city. They are the largest 
manufacturers in the world of combed cotton hosiery. 
The original plant was organized and started at Pulaski, 
Va., December 15, 1916, with approximately 30 hands and 
60 mach'nes. Today we have on the payroll at Pulaski 400 
hands and at Radford, Va., 100 hands, and the equipment 
approximates 650 machines. We do our own dyeing and 
finishing, and knit combed cotton, rayon, worsted, mercerized 
and silk hosiery for infants, ladies and men. 

At present we are completing at Wytheville, Va., a new 
mill known as the Inspiration Hosiery Mills, which will be 
a part of our chain. The equipment for this plant has as 
yet not been decided upon, but it is possible that we will 
manufacture ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery at this plant. If 
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we decide to do this, it will be the first plant in Virginia 
manufacturing this type of hosiery. 

We believe that business conditions today are very good 
and we believe they will continue so throughout the fall and 
winter. The opportunities for manufacturing knit goods in 
the South are as great today as they were ten years ago. 

THoMAS J. WALLNER, General Manager. 


Oldest Hosiery Mill in South Finds Business 
Good. 


Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturers of 
and 


Scotland Neck, N. C., September 13. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Ladies’ Misses’ Hosiery. 


A great many people wonder why we have the name of the 
Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, while we make hosiery only. 
The reason is that we incorporated as a cotton mill and then 
decided the knitting industry was more attractive, and con- 
sequently we have been making hosiery for 36 years. We 
happen to be the oldest hosiery manufacturers below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Our business has grown, and today we have five mills with 
an aggregate of 980 machines, a daily capacity of over 3000 
dozen pairs, and make a variety of goods, including children’s 
and misses’ ribbed and flat, plain and fancy hosiery, fine and 
coarse boys’ hose and boys’ sport hose. 

We are doing a fairly satisfactory business in all the 
plants. It is difficult to sell goods at the moment at a profit 
of any magnitude. However, we feel hopeful regarding the 
future and expect soon to be doing business on an entirely 
satisfactory basis. Mills making low-end goods are very busy. 
We, ourselves, are making a better class of merchandise, 
ranging in price from $2 to $4.75, and they are not quite as 
salable as the cheaper goods, but very much more satisfactory, 
and, we believe, very soon will be in great demand. 


A. McDoweE tt, President. 


A New Orleans Manufacturer Finds the Far South 
a Fertile Field, With Ample Room for 


Expansion. 


Fleradel Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Hosiery. 
New Orleans, La., September 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Reeord: 

At the time of our inception in 1920 there was no silk 
hosiery being manufactured south of Chattanooga. We 
started in a modest fashion, with the capacity of only 100 
dozen per day, which capacity has been increased until our 
present capacity is 425 dozen per working day. 

We specialize on ladies’ merchandise of the semi-fashioned 
varieties, making exclusively pure silk and silk and rayon 
mixtures, for which we have found a ready market at all 
times. Since there exist no commission dyers in this locality, 
we were forced to undertake the dyeing of our own product 
from the very beginning, and have a modern daylight dye 
house, operated entirely automatically. Our equipment con- 
sists of the best recognized type of modern knitting machin- 
ery, which goes hand in hand with progress. 

We find that New Orleans and the far South is a splendid 
field for development of the knitting goods industry, and con- 
sequently should like to see greater development in this field. 

CHARLES A. KAUFMAN, President. 
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The Better Wage 


A New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
Analyzing Group Bonus Labor Payment 


Group Bonus Labor Payment is a simple, practical 
plan whereby labor receives higher wages, while 
the manufacturer cuts his costs and secures better 
control. 


When a manufacturer pays workmen for the results 
of their individual operations instead of for the re- 
sult of co-operation or group effort, he must provide 
a substitute for co-operation in the form of close 
supervision and complicated accounting. He must 
realize that his substitute is at best a poor one be- 
cause of the expense of it and the wasted time, 
wasted materials and other wastes, which he can 
not control. 


“The Better Wage,” a new Ernst & Ernst booklet 
of 32 pages, is a concise analysis of Group Bonus 
Labor Payment prepared for the consideration of 
Management. There are no expansions of argu- 
ment, untried theory or technical detail. The text 
is confined to the simple essentials of adequate and 
dependable information arising from _ successful 
experience. 














Free to executives on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 

PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 

BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FT. WORTH 

BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 

RICH MOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 

WASHINGTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA DENVER WACO 

BUFFALO DAYTON MIAMI ST. LouISs SAN FRANCISCO 

ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS 
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“WARDWELLIAN” RAPID BRAIDER 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


16-Carrier ‘‘Wardwellian’’ Rapid Braider 


For Manufacturing Tubular Braided Products of the Highest Quality 
at the Highest Speed 


Used for over 15 Years by the Largest Manufacturers of Insulated 
Wire in the United States and Canada 


See Them Operate at Southern Textile Exposition 
Greenville, S. C., November 1-6, 1926, Spaces 737-8 


Representatives for Europe, 


senan, Repreameaces tor swone, = Wardwell Braiding Machine Company 


JAMES MACKIE & SONS, Ltd. 


Belfast, Ireland Central Falls, R. I., U.S. A. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 
621 McBee Avenue 


Don't Miss Booth No. 17 


at the 


Southern Textile Exposition 


HE Steel Heddle Exhibit ts interesting 

—it will be a powerful object lesson in 

weaving efficiency—it will point out the 

shorter route to higher production—lower 
productive cost and loom economies. 


Make Exhibit 17 your Headquarters, at least 
come have a chat with us. We are there for 
the good of the Textile Industry—to settle 
your weaving problems and to raise the gen- 
eral efficiency of your Loom Harness equip- 
ment. 


You will meet men who a few years ago were 
skeptical about the Flat Steel Heddle and 
single or double bar Universal Iron End 
Frame—men who have since equipped their 
entire mills and have watched equipment-cost 
shrink. 


Exhibit No. 17 will demonstrate how a fancy 
Leno fabric is woven by means of the most 
up-to-date Doup Harness equipment. 


A Broad-cloth fabric, one of the most intri- 
cate plain weaves is running on a double-bar 
Flat Steel Duplex Harness, proving the wide 
scope in which Flat Steel Heddles can be em- 
ployed. 


Exhibit No. 17 willshow a full line of Reeds, 
Combs and Raithes made in our Greenville, 
S. C., factory. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all our friends 
to visit us at our Plant located at 621 E. McBee 
Avenue, where a hearty welcome awaits you. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
44 Franklin Street 
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WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES OF NEW ORLEANS—one day’s 
‘journey—MORE THAN 10,000,000 BALES OF THE. COTTON CROP 


OF 1925 WERE PRODUCED. 


COTTON IN GREAT QUANTITY is transported to NEW ORLEANS 
IN THE NATURAL CHANNEL OF TRADE. 


THE ENORMOUS SUPPLIES normally held at the Port’s Warehouses and 
at the principal concentration centers of the South SERVE CONSTANTLY 
WITHOUT PENALTY TO THE TRADE to BIND THE NEW 
ORLEANS FUTURE CONTRACT TO SPOT VALUES. 





Make the New Orleans Market Your 
Standard of Calculation. Buy and Sell 
Your Cotton BASIS NEW ORLEANS! 











Contracts beginning with August position, 1927, 
providing for delivery at New Orleans, Galveston 
and Houston are traded in since October 15. The 
old form restricted to New Orleans delivery will be 
continued until July, 1927, to permit the normal 
liquidation of all such outstanding contracts. 





NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON 
EXCHANGE 








Write Trade Extension Committee for rules and information 
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Jos. Newburger, President W. H. Willey, Vice President 
D. W. Brooks, Vice President . Norman Monaghan, Secy-Treasurer 




















““Cotton Headquarters”’ 


Among the cotton folks of the Southland, 
the name “Newburger” is looked to as the 
yardstick of good service and quality mate- 
rials. 


For thirty-three years we have gone for- 
ward with one idea always dominant—that 
of offering our clients something more than 
a reliable business connection—today, suc- 
cess. 


Where big men talk cotton, Newburger’s 
is known as “Cotton Headquarters.” May 
we serve you also. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 7? 


INCORPORATED 
Mi emphis 
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“The Lifeblood 
of Business” 


Cc-Z 2 


HIS phrase has been 
applied appropriately 
to bank credit. 


The judicious employment 
of bank credit enables a 
company to operate con- 
servatively with a work- 
ing capital sufficient for 
its average business, and 
to depend on its bankers 
for seasonal demands and 
for emergencies. 


This arrangement not 
only lends flexibility to 
business operations but 
also makes for the most 
economical and efficient 
use of working capital. 


The Bank of New York 
(® Trust Company has 
supplied bank credit in all 
its forms for the past 142 
years. Weshall be glad 
to discuss your require- 
ments. 


Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


52 Wall Street 
New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $17,000,000 








THE LESSONS OF YESTERDAY 


—are forgotten by youth and age alike. But 
there is a lesson from every successful business 
it would be well to remember: 


“Business built on Quality laste longest 
because there is a thought of tomorrow in 
all that is done today.” 


The work we do today builds business for 
tomorrow. 

















‘‘Qualitylfeatures Built in—not Talked in’”’ ,} 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Manufacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Secy. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 















































D. C. and A. C. Motors from 42 H. P. up. 
D. C. and A. C. Generators and Motor- 
Generator Sets from 100 Watts up. 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
_ AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities ' 
Foreign Distributor; International Standard Electric Corp. 
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Meeting he Banking Needs 
of the Cotton Trade 


“Our business relations with the Irving have been extremely pleasant and 
most satisfactory.” 

“Our connection with your bank has been a long and pleasant one. We 
feel that you have treated our various affiliated corporations liberally 
and have granted them accommodations within reason at all times.” 





‘ which the Irving has given them for many years. 


icadkicon 14 ieee is atihcesiceaiiaaieienas 


cans 


é sufficient to meet every seasonal demand. 
OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IRVING BANK AND Trust COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


2 ated WA! 














THEsE statements by executives of two large Southern cotton mills, one of which opened its 
account with us in 1890, the other in 1908, were prompted by the competent service 


The Irving Out-of-Town Office, which is a complete banking unit devoted solely 
to handling the business of out-of-town customers, has that thorough understanding of 
the banking needs of the Cotton Trade which is acquired only through long association 
and earnest study. Irving officers give individual attention to the problems of customers. 

Whatever your requirements—the financing of raw material purchases, the collection of 
drafts, the services ofa Transfer Agent or Stock Registrar—Irving Bankand Trust Company 
will give them promptand careful consideration. Its resources of over $400,000,000 are 





‘a drake 
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Are the readers of MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
interested in information regarding Milling 
Machines for textile mill repair shops? We 
want to know how many interested readers 
see this advertisement—won’t you please 
fill in the attached coupon and send to us. 


seegory gy hha 


THE 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





I am interested in Cincinnati Millers and would like to have a circular 
showing the new design machine used for textile machine shops. 





NAME 
COMPANY _ 








POSITION 





ADDRESS 
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(onsider the points 
in its favor. 


—and the rest of 
these features: 


f 





EFFICIENT 
ON SPEEDS 
AS HIGH AS 

3600 


R.P.M. 





\\ 





Rolling in contact with the 
sprockets — Lowered friction 
that results in more than 98% 
efficiency—A power transmis 
sion equal to that of silent 
chains. 


Positive drive maintaining a 
ynsistent speed ratio— None 
of the” slip”’ 4 sent with belts, 
none of the st power and 
noise due to >the sliding friction 
of worn gear teeth. 


Unaffected by weather con- 
ditions and less affected by ad- 
verse operating conditions than 
other drives. 


Compact—Occupies less space 
for transmission of a given 
amount of power. 


Flexible—Efficient on long or 
short centers, high speed ratios. 
Adaptable to a wide variety of 
driv es. 


Easy to repair, links quickly 


replaced at negligible cost. Re- 
quires little attention. 


High in efficiency—Long in 


dependability—Low in mainte- 


nance—Low in first cost. 


f 
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AND SEE WHAT THIS CHAIN 
COULD SAVE YOU ON EVERY DRIVE 


IRST of all, the rollers—reducing friction to a 

minimum at every point of contact. Think what 
this means! Greater dependability, reduced mainte- 
nance, fewer shutdowns and quiet operation for the 
life of the drive. 


Add to this fundamental, anti-friction feature the 
other advantages of Diamond Roller Chain—its flex- 
ibility, its positive efficient transmission of power and 
its capacity for high speeds. “Slip” which makes belts 
so costly in maintenance, lost power, and variation in 
speed ratio, is entirely eliminated. The noise of worn 
gears and costly delays for gear replacement due 
to worn teeth are done away with when Diamond 
Roller Chain is installed. Efficient on long or short 
centered drives—efiicient on high ratios. 

* Practically universal in their applications, on 
motor drives, line shafts, counter shafts or conveyors, 
Diamond Roller Chains transmit power as efficiently 
as silent chains and combine the best qualities of 
both belts and gears—eliminating their recognized 
disadvantages. 

And the surprising thing is, that for a given job 
you'll find the cost of Diamond Roller Chain less— 


than you'd expect. 
It will certainly pay you to investigate. 


<> Prevent Wear 


Rolling Surfaces 
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THE DIAMOND CHAIN & MEFG. CO. 
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Diamond Triple High 
Speed Roller Chain on 
20spinning framedrives 
in a South Carolina tex- 
tile mill. Silent chain is 
being replaced by. Dia- 
mond Chain in this in- 
stance 


N these South Carolina mills Diamond 
High Speed Roller Chain is “coming 


into its own”. 


Back in May, 1924, two trial drives were 
installed, replacing inverted tcoth or silent 
chains, and now, on the results obtained 
with these two drives, it has been decided 
to replace all the chain drives in this plant 


_ with Diamond High Speed Roller Chain 


as fast as the old drives wear out. Twenty 
have already gone in. 


The executives of these mills prefer Dia- 
mond High Speed Roller Chain because it 
does not require re-pinning and because its 
general maintenance requires less time and 
expense than the chain formerly used. Then 
too, it seems to be wearing better! 





Look for the Diamond on the Link 
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“Roller Bearing” Transmission 
on 20 Spinning Frame Drives 


Naturally—the “roller bearing,” anti- 
friction feature of Diamond Roller Chain 
is what gives it such long-wearing qualities, 
and, incidentally, keeps it quiet in opera- 
tion longer. 


Its smooth, efficient transmission of 
power at speeds as high as 3600 r. p. m. is 
another advantage which is making Dia- 
mond High Speed Roller Chain increas- 
ingly popular on motor drives in the textile 
industry. 


Send for this inter- 
esting booklet today 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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The Reinhardt Silk Mills said: 


“The Lenix Drive which you supplied me with is not alone worth the money 
vou charge for it but is worth a great deal more. In the first place it is worth 
a whole lot to know that a belt, driven over a Lenix Drive, will deliver all the 
power any engine gives it and without straining the belt. 


“IT am running two of your Lenix Drives three years and never had a penny’s 
worth of trouble.” 
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5 Points 


1—The LENIX in- 
creases the arc of 
contact between 
belt and pulley 

2— The LENIX main- 
tains constantly 
and accurately the 
proper tension in 
the sl sid f 
the belt 

3—The LENIX saves 
floor space, build- 
ing space, an 
belting because of 
freedom in pulley 
locations, 

4—The LENIX saves 
in bearing friction, 
lubrication and 
renewal of bear- 
ings because of 
reduced bearing 
pressure. 

5—The LENIX per- 
mits the use of 
less expensive, 
high speed and 
high efficiency 
motors or genera- 
tors because of 
the higher pulley 
ratios 











they said in answer to our ques- 
tionnaire that the same drives 


are “VERY SATISFACTORY” 


These Lenix Drives have been in daily service since January, I9II. 
Their low cost of upkeep is evidenced by the fact that the only 
repairs necessary in 15 years of service were the renewal of bearing 
bushings in 1923. 

Our engineers have installed more than six thousand Lenix Drives, 
ranging from 1 H.P. to 1400 H.P. in practically every industry. 
Our experience in handling belt drive problems is at your disposal. 
Why not take advantage of it? 


The Lenix is not an idler. It is a belt wrapper, scientifically applied 
to belt drives for the purpose of saving floor space, eliminating belt 
slippage and increasing the general capacity of the drive. Send for 
Catalogs. 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO., Inc. 


ENGINEERS 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


The LENIX Drive 


(Trademark Reg.) 





MAM, Gtisc<sccscisecies 702 Candler Bldg. 


Cuicaco, IL. 
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The need of 
Sound 
Engineering 
Judgment 


Power transmission, the importance 
of which is not fully realized by many 
plants, presents a problem which re- 
quires sound engineering judgment 
for its correct solution. Hit or miss 
choice of transmission may easily in- 
crease power consumption ten per- 
cent or more. 


Not only must the right means of 
transmission be used, but the H. P., 
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VY H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to reels. 
Driver, 1100 r.p.m.; Driven, 203 r.p.m., 








13 inch centers. 


speed and location of driving unit must 
fit its job. Morse Transmission Engi- 
neers are experienced in exactly fit- 
ting drives to the requirements. They 
have installed over 6,000,000 H. P. 
and many are still operating. 


One tenth to 5,000 H. P., 6,000; to 
250 r.p.m. and slower, 3” to 3” pitch, 
especially suitable for short centers. 


See our Exhibit at Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C., November Ist to 6th, 1926. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Morse Engineers are always available at: 


Earl F. Scott & Co. 


BaLTimoreE, MpD.......... 1002 Lexington Bldg. on, 
BrrMINGHAM, ALA... Moore Handley Hdwe. Co. Mananapenen, Spe. 
Boston, Re eaceaiasice aiaketall 141 Milk St. New O L 
Burraro, N. Y.....---++- Ellicott Square Bldg. = 334 Cam a _ 
Cuartorte, N. C...404 Commercial Bank Bldg. amp St. A. 


wTTTTTT TC ee 2 W. Adams St. 
421 Engineers Bldg. 
beeccnceccvcecese 211 Ideal Bidg. 
lola cn a 7601 Central Ave. 








LOUIGVEIER, BBrccc0css00ses 516 W. Main St. 
it won 413 Third St. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Queen & Crescent Bidg., 
M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. 














THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT” 


E. D. Morton Co. OmaHA, a aciceutintns 727 W. O. W. Bid 


TORONTO, 2 Onr., CAB. 0 c000% 50 Front St., 


WINNIPEG, Man., 


DRIVES 












Mow: Wee: We Wake casetccccces 50 Church St. 


D. H. Braymer Equipt. Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa..... 803 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.......++++ Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CMAB. «65.00 Monadnock —_ 
St. Lovis, Mo., 2137 Railway ome, Bldg. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. "Co. 
Gis crscene .. Dufferin St. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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Inherent 
Qualities 











Certain qualities inherent in the Texrope Drive make it preemi- 
nently the drive for Textile machinery. 


Smoothness, flexibility, ability to absorb shocks and vibration, 
silence and cleanliness, its principle features, meet the requirements of 
the textile field exactly. 


The greater desirability of Allis-Chalmers Roller Bearing Motors 
with their compactness, ruggedness and long life, is likewise thoroughly 
established. 


The combination of Allis-Chalmers Timken equipped Roller Bear- 
ing Motors with Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives represents, therefore, 
the utmost in individual drives. By adopting it, you are giving your 
machines the very best possible chance to return a profit. 


Watch for Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives at the 
Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, Nov. Ist to 
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Unretouched photographs show- 
ing inverted type Skinner Bros. 
Steam Coil Heater in the 
Strengs Piece Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J. Com- 
pact, out of the way and 
almost out of sight. 


SENS agp Ree aise 8 Oe 


REE 


Steam, moisture and drippage 
cannot thrive in the same room 
with Skinner-air as testified by 
years of successful demonstra- 
tion in Dye Works, Laundries, 
Paper Mills, Packing Plants, etc. 


Engineers . 


Write for information 





Home Office: 













Skinner-air is warm when heat 
is needed and cool when the 
thermometer is high. Pro- 
duced by Skinner Bros. System 
installations, it can heat or cool 
any type of Textile Mill. 


Two interior views of the Vic- 
tory Dyeing & Finishing Com- 
pany from unretouched photo- 
graphs showing the wonderfully 
efficient work of the Skinner 
Bros. Steam Coil Heater when 
directed against steam, mois- 
ture and drippage. 


Skinner Bros. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Designers - 


1432 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office: 1014 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Branches and sales offices in all principal cities 


Manufacturers 


Factories in St. Louis and Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SAME SOURCE’ 
the DESIGNING- 
ENGINEERS~ 


Only modern mills and modern methods can cope 
with the conditions which face the textile industry 
today. 

Every advantage which adyanced engineering can 
contribute must be utilized to insure survival and 
growth. 

Engineering designs developed by our own organ- 
ization of over 350 engineers and architects produce 
plants at a considerable saving in construction cost and 
provide means for turning out the product at minimum 
cost per unit. 

This organization is at your service to help you 
plan new production facilities or to help you modernize 
your present plants. 








The greatest single factor in plant economy is DESIGN 


Se 
55 DUANE STREET (MIUIE22N) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


0G 
DESIGNING E-CONSULTING ENGINEERS €& ARCHITECTS 








—_ 
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ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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“in the South § 


HE old belief that in “the South”, cotton is King, persists 

in the public mind. This is doubtless because the average 
person does not see in the geographical expression, “the South”, 
a group of fourteen states, representing a third of the country’s 
area and a third of the nation’s people. 


In those fourteen states are found an amazing variety and wealth 
of natural resources waiting for development and application to 
human needs. Coal, iron, bauxite, sulphur, phosphate rock, mar- 
ble, granite, clay, zinc, wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, fruits, cotton, 
hard and soft woods —these are but a few of the raw materials, 
above and below ground, used by Industry in the South. 


If you are contemplating building a factory in the South, the 
quarter century of experience of this company in this territory 
will be helpful in consolidating and balancing the raw material 
factors with labor, power, transportation and others which will 


enter into the selection of a suitable plant site. 
Buildings of the Southern 


Bleache:y, Inc., as seen These subjects are more fully treated in “Factories for the Future”, 
poo yn ie a cs “Contentment Under Roof”, on municipal, community and insti- 
materials which, afver tutional work; “Picks to the Minute”, on the Textile Industry and 
being prepared, spun and “On the Subject of Power”. Write for any or all of these books. 


woven in neighboring tex- 
tile mills, return for finish- 


ing, bolting and shipping. J. E. SIRRINE &@ COMPANY 


Engineers 







Greenville 
~ South Carolina 






Chattanooga 
Tennessee 
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Power Service | 





Compressed Air In Your Mill 


Greater efficiency, lower costs, better products, are results achieved at 
many points in textile manufacture by use of air power. 





Air Lift well pumping, construction, changes and repairs to buildings, 
cleaning lint and dust from machinery, humidifying, operating yarder 
tables, etc., these are but a few of the many tasks performed by com- 
pressed air. 


SULLIVAN AIR COMPRESSORS 


provide continuous, efficient, trouble-free compressed air service. Two popular 
types are illustrated, above: single stage belted “WG-6” with wafer valves, auto- 
matic splash lubrication, and dust tight enclosure of working parts; capacities, 
68,500 cu. ft. (Bulletin 1283-B), and below: Angle 
Compound, power driven, wafer valve compressors 
(picture, like that at the head of the page, from an 
Alabama Mill). Angle Compounds are built in capac- 
ities from 400 to 1800 cu. ft. (single units) and as 
twin, direct motor driven units, up to 3700 cu. ft. 





PY ate 9 ke The unique, Angle design secures perfect running 


ae” PENI | 


male A ‘Le 


balance, with freedom from vibration, and power 
economy. (Bulletin 1283-A.) 








Special bulletins will be sent on request, concerning 
“Air Lift’ pumping, dry vacuum pumps, Rotator 
Hammer Drills; Concrete Breakers, Clay Spaders, 
Portable Hoists. 
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j Old Water Power 
. ane : Developments 
— Can be Modernized 
BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION with Profit AFTER RECONSTRUCTION 





EMAND maximum capacity and efh- 
ciency in the use of your water power. 
By redevelopment our engineers improved 
the efficiency of the plant illustrated above 
by 25%. They are prepared to examine exist- 
ing plants and to assist in their redevelopment. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wyss en mere) 
Welds 7 sia 
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PHILADELPHIA, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG. 







NEW YORK, 120 BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO, HOLBROOK BLDG. 





BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET 


PITTSBURGH, UNION TRUST’ BLDG. 





CHICAGO, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 





156 
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-SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


BETTER THAN 


92% 
EFFICIENCY 


obtained under 
actual opera- 
tion developing 
800 H. P. at 
400 R. P. M. 
under 55 foot 
working head 


Distinctive Design, Superior Materials and Expert Workmanship 


make these Extraordinary Results possible in 
Small as well as Large Capacity Smith Units 


S. MORGAN SMITH Co. 


| oH | SPARTANBURG 


AT 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
































Write Dept. ‘‘M’’ for Bulletin 














YORK, PA. 
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I. P. Morris Hydraulic Turbines 
The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. 


Richmond and Norris Streets, Philadelphia 
New York Office: 100 Broadway Birmingham Office: American Trust Building 































Two 28,500 HP 
I. P. Morris Turbines 
for 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 


Company 
Wallenpaupack Development 
Head 330 Ft. Speed 300 R.P.M. 


These units equipped with Morris-Pelton gov- 
ernors are the highest powered turbines ever 
built for operation with full automatic station 
control. The Johnson Hydraulic Valves installed therewith are an 
integral part of the automatic equipment. 














Designers and builders of the Johnson Hydraulic Valve and the Moody Spiral Pump 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO., San Francisco and New York 
DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., Montreal, Canadian Licensees 
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Keeping your ‘electrics’ 
moving fast all day 


To keep down handling 

costs, it is important that 

they keep up a good speed 
during the afternoon 


UNDREDS of electric in- 

dustrial truck and tractor 
users find that their machines 
keep moving fast right down to 
the end of the day’s work. They 
maintain, to a marked degree, the 
pep and speed of the morning. 


These trucks are equipped 
with Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 
Exide-Ironclads maintain a good 
rate of speed all day long. With 
one of them in the battery box, 
a truck can easily handle the re- 
quired day’s work and still get 
back to the charging panel at 
quitting time. 


deliver this power at manv times 
the normal discharge rate when 
necessary. Steep ramps, rough 
surfaces, or extra-heavy loads 
bother this battery very little. 
It simply delivers power faster 
—and breezes ahead. 


On the other hand, repairs 
play a very small part in the life 
of the Exide-Ironclad. It is built 
so rugged that it stands up un- 
der hard service with hardly 
ever a trip to the shop. This, 
plus the fact that it is economi- 
cal on charge, means a large 
saving on maintenance, for the 
life of the Exide-Ironclad is un- 
usually long. 


Exide 
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Electric indus- 
trial trucks and 
tractors that 
move fast in the 
afternoon can 
make more trips 
around the plant 
—a factor that 
cuts handling 
costs. Many 
truck users have 
found that they 
can get good 
speed out of their 
trucks all day 
long. Read how 
they have done it. 


If your trucks and tractors are 
not already equipped with Exide- 
Ironclads, it will be worth your 
while to send for our booklet, 
“Facts for consideration in se- 
lecting a Storage Battery,” Form 
No. 2865, and learn all the ad- 
vantages of this economical and 
efficient battery. 
DISCHARGE OF 


EXIDE -IRONCLAD BATTERY 
AT NORMAL RATE 


& sf § 


Per Cent of Initial Voltage 


8 


1 . = - 2. Ss © 

Hours 
From this chart you can see for 
yourself how Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries maintain a high volt- 
age—which means a high rate 


of speed—right up to quitting 


In addition to its sustained 
time. 


speed, the Exide-Ironclad has 
abundance of power. And it can 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES mowitttccticay 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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Suppose that one day in every seven: were 
scratched off the home expense account— 
suppose those bills could just be tossed into 
the wastebasket. That would be a saving 
worth celebrating. 


The saving to you would be as real as that, 
if the price of everything your household uses 
had fallen with the price of current. 


The cost of electricity for home use has 
dropped more than one-seventh since 1913, in 
the face of actual increases for nearly every- 
thing else. That means more money in millions 


ays electricity 6 “a 


or the price of 
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Modern Electric 
Generating Plant 





of pocketbooks. Sixty-three million Americans 
—more than half the population—live in elec- 
trically lighted homes. 


You can mark that up as another achieve- 
ment in good management on the part of 
electric light and power companies. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. Offices in All Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghouse 


© 1926, W. E. & M. Co. 
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40% 


Saving on Coal 


Cc-Z 


5O” 


Saving on Labor 


That's what one textile 
mill has done by using 











Pictured above is a typical textile 
mill installation of an Erie City Iron 
Works UNITYPE Pulverizer. 
Savings similar to those made in this 
mill can be made in yours to say 
nothing of the added cleanliness of 
your boiler room. 


Pulverized coalischeapfuel. You 
can use a cheaper grade of coal. 
And the pulverizer feeds the coal 


automatically at the required speed 


Se 








ERIE, 


UNITYPE Pulverizers 


to maintain efficient combustion 
under fluctuating loads. 


The UNITYPE Pulverizer is a 
compact, easily installed unit. It 
is inexpensive, sturdily built, econ- 
omical of space, and requires little at- 
tention and minimum maintenance. 


Would you like to cut your coal 
bill 40% a year? Then write to Erie 
City engineers for catalogs or com- 
plete installation data for your plant. 


AN., 


MODERN STEAM POW ER PLANTS 
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’-» Shop. Equipment Can 
_. Combine Good Appearance 
— With Utility — ” 





HE modern idea of having the shop attrac- 

tive as a place of work, has proved sound 
as an aid to better production, to less labor 
turnover, to greater pride of work and to other 
less tangible advantages. 


Most machinery can combine every require- 
ment of utility with graceful lines. 


An excellent example of such a combination 
is found in ‘‘American”’ Steel Split Pulleys and 
“American” Pressed Steel Hangers. 


Both are recognized as standards of efficiency in 
mechanical power transmission, yet this unusual 
mechanical excellence has been secured without any 
features of ugliness. Quite the contrary, the clean- 
cut, thoroughbred lines of both Hanger and Pulley 
contribute to the good appearance oi any shop. 
They are easy to buy. More than three hundred 
dealers in nearly every important city carry them 
in stock. For the name and address of the nearest 
dealer,see MacRae’s Blue Book or we shall bepleased 
to send this and other information directly. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Trans- 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel Hand 
Trucks and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICA 


STEEL SPLIT 


HANGERS | PULLEYS 
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Dependable Power 


What price per kilowatt hour for power? 
How often and how long must your 
power plant carry an overload? How 
much have repairs and lost time through 
expensive breakdowns cost you this year? 
There’s a long chapter in manufacturing 
costs tied up with these questions of de- 
pendable power supply. 


The Foos Type L Diesel was built with 
these questions in mind. A compact, 
light weight, medium high speed, closely 
governed engine, the Foos Type L com- 
bines all the advantages of gas engines 
over steam with marked fuel economy 
and heavier duty. Burns all grades of 
commercial crude or fuel oils. 


Built in 2 to 8 cylinders. Power ranges 
50 to 475 H.P. and speeds up to 900 
R.P.M. Foos Bulletin M-707 gives you 
complete specifications and data on the 
Foos Type L and its remarkable reduc- 
tion of power costs. Write for your copy. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


For 39 years 

Foos has manu- 
- factured high 
quality internal 
combustion en- 
gines exclusively. 
Types for all 
gas and liquid 
fuels. 








Type L Diesel 


For Low Cost, Versatile, 


THE FOOS GAS ENGINE CO. 
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“Why, you can blow the Clinker off” 


—said the Chief Engineer 


Pasty See TRS oe a . 
Ee par i? 
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pany they operate three 600 H. P. Sterling boilers 
averaging 125% rating. 


They had so much trouble with clinker adhesion that 
they had to use water-logs in the side walls—a bother- 
some and mighty expensive procedure. 


But the water-logs are no more. Instead they put nine 
courses of Carbofrax Brick the full length of the stoker 
and there was no more clinker trouble. As the chief 
engineer said, ‘‘ You can blow the clinker off”. 


By eliminating the water-logs they saved enough in 
water-pumping power costs alone to off-set the addi- 
tional cost of Carbofrax over firebrick. 


A section of the Carbofrax installation is shown above 
nine months after it was put in. There was no clinker 
adhesion—no need for shut downs for repairs and the 
brick are still on the job intact—without cracks—with- 
out having softened. 


Carbofrax is the Carborundum refractory. 


CARBOFRAX BRICK 


Banish the Clinker Evil 


Carborundum is the Registered Trade Name THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
Sa unten tent tec nr nay 


proae ip ef the Cubuenten Gongue. Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles Abrasive Machine Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co., Boston, Mass. Williams & Wilson, Limited, Montreal 


I the boiler plant of The Bear Brand Hosiery Com- 
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A/ Super 


~ ChaimHoist 
[/ A Mechanical Colossus 


Perfect in construction, absolutely dependable 
in action, husky in service, and extremely easy 


in operation. 


Exclusive Features? 


Yes, for years, but like’ all super tools it has 


been imitated, copied — 


But Still It Leads 


On the other sidé of this page-are a few of its 


Super Points Plus—reasons why you should 


specify, use, demand — 





F158 GH SPEE: 


i HOUSES 


AND THE BEST JOBBERS CAN SUPPLY YOU 


eS «* ~ 
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TIMKEN TAPERED j 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


Eight to each trolley. 


STEEL SIDE PLATES a 


Bumpers protect wheel flanges and 
treads 


CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 


Absolute roundness insures ease in 
handling lo ic 


STEEL EQUALIZING PIN 


Pe tmits plac ing trolley on 1-Beam 
at any pornt and insures equal dis- 
tribution of the load on the four 


Wheels 


STEEL HANGER PLATE 


May be eliminated and hook hung 
on equalizing pin to save beadroom. 


STEEL HOOK—DROP FORGED— Oo 
PROOF TESTED 
The strongest part of the hoist 
This hook aqver opens to drop the 
hoist and loac 


STEEL DROP FORGED 7 
CROSS HEAD 


SAFETY LOAD CHAIN GUARD 8 


Completely shrouds the upper half 
of load wheel, holding six links o 
load chain in wheel at all times. 


STEEL LOAD WHEEL 
Special analysis electric steel caste 
ing, annealed. 


OIL TUBES | O 


To insure positive and easy 
lubrication at vital points. 


MAIN DRIVING SPINDLE | ] 
AND PINION 
Upset forging S.A.E. steel 1035 
heat treated. 


BRONZE BUSYED 
LOAD SHEAVE 


BALL BEARING DRIVING SPINDLE 
Where speed 18 greatest Not sub- 
jec tedto heavy and shock loads. 
Eliminates wear on this part 


STEEL SUSPENSION PLATES ] 4 


An extra precaution to care for 
heavy overloads. 


NON FOULING HAND ] 5 
CHAIN GUIDE 
(Malleable tron) 


GEAR COVER—EXTRA HEAVY ] 6 


Pressed from 4%" plate. Insures 
permanency. 


STEEL CHAIN—ELECTRIC WELDED I - 


Special heat treated and proof 
tested. An elastic limit 4/2 times 
rated capacity, and breaking 
strength 612 times rated capacity 


STEEL HOOK—DROP FORGEL | 8 
~PROOF TESTED 


Never opens to drop the load. 


DETACHAB'.E STEEL COUPLING 
DROP FORGED 
¢ ompletely enclosed Ball Bear- 
ing. Easily detachable to renew 
chain. Load is not held oncon- 
necting bolts but by the forgings. 


BALL THRUST BEARING ON »O 
BOTTOM SWIVEL HOOK 

Permits easy swiveling of load 

Insures load chain hanging 

straight and feeding perfectly 

straight into load sheave pock 

ets his insures longer ife to 

chain and wheel the greatest 

point of friction and wear. 


OIL. CUPS SPRING COVER IN “ > 4 
ALL OIL HOLES 


Ask Us About Them 






PIO iy 
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You 


can save 1 Carload of “Coal 
out of every 16 delivered fo your 
plant as 


247 TEXTILE MILLS 


using 


Diamond Soot Blowers 


are doing 











Ask for Bulletin 357 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 























BUNKER COAL 
“mex GENERAL GOAL COMPANY "= 
COAL 


H 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. , * 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI HAMPTON ROADS, VA, 
PHILADELPHIA ' DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
SAVANNAH, GA, PHILADELPHIA 
aetaieceisiadelsinnintniamemeanerteneaal 


we General Coal Company cus- 
tomers renew their contracts year 
after year. This is convincing proof DEPEN DABLR 
Soy that they are satisfied with the coal, ser- COAL 
a 0a vice and the price. eins 


River 


© Smokles An inquiry or interview with one of 
our representatives will not place yon 
under any obligation. 


EXPORT AND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
LOADED AT 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
AMPTON ROADS, VA. PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHARLESTON, S. C 
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Head-Work vs. Foot-Work 


No man can put forth his best effort on a slippery, insecure 





footing. His mind is bound to be on his feet—some of the 
time. 

Irving Flooring permits uninterrupted head-work on the 
part of the man who must stand or walk or work or wheel 
loads upon it. 

They cannot stumble or slip, because Irving Flooring is 
permanently slip-proof regardless of oil or grease, water or 
snow, upon it. . 

It’s inexpensive, too—on a cost-per-foot-per-year-of-service 
basis, the cheapest flooring you can use. 


Ask for Bulletin H-9 
describing ‘‘Irvico’’ Types “M” and “0”. 


IRVING JRON WORKS GO. 


LONG ISLAND CIiTy, N.Y. U.S.A. 
Established 1902 


ff V/s 4 iP/ / 
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Years of Service 
from Wrought Iron. Pipe — 
as Against 5 Years from Steel 


By John J. Monteith, Chief Engineer 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia 


7 UR original building was opened in 1882. The 


wrought iron pipe installed at that time is still 
giving good service after 43 years. 


‘During the war, when wrought iron was difficult to obtain, 
we installed some steel pipe. This pipe has been giving us 
trouble constantly since 1922. In repairing leaks we find that 
the steel pipe is often rusted to such an extent that it is 
clogged up. 


““We figure that for the use of steel pipe we pay annually $66.57 
per thousand feet. This figure includes the cost of the pipe 
plus cost of repairing plaster, etc., damaged by leaks and loss 
of revenue from rooms closed during repairs. The annual cost 
of installing and maintaining wrought iron pipe is 
$30.42. 


“Our experience has shown that, by its longer life 
and freedom from trouble, the wrought iron pipe 
has repaid its additional first cost 10 times 
during the years it has been used.” 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Chicago 

St. Louis Cleveland 

New York Baltimore 

Cincinnati Seattle 

Los Angeles Dallas . 

Detroit 
Note the Spiral Knurl a 

Tulsa Mark stamped on every A, 

t 
Buffalo 0% Rete” 
= 
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GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
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GRASSELLI 


~@a Positive Preventive of DECAY in Mill Timbers 


you have often seen decay of wood in mill construction. It is trouble- 
some and expensive. 

All new buildings of wood construction such as Cotton Mills, Paper and 
Pulp Mills, Refrigeration Plants, etc., should have roof timbers, roof sup- 
ports, subflooring, intermediate flooring and all wood exposed to decay 
treated with Zine Chloride. 

All repair timber work should be preserved against decay with Zine Chloride. 
Large commercial pressure wood preserving plants are available for treating 
your timbers. 




















Zine Chloride is a very toxic chemical, odorless, colorless and is a fire re- 
tardant. 

Zine Chloride treated timbers can be painted white without discoloration 
or deterioration as readily as untreated timber. 

Zine Chloride prolongs the life of wood physically three to five times longer 
than untreated wood. 

Zine Chloride has been a standard wood preservative for over 75 years. 
GRASSELLI ZINC CHLORIDE complies with specifications of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers Ass’n and American Railway Engineering Ass’n. 
Zine Chloride treatment is not expensive; open grained timber at lower 
cost can be treated and used, giving 3 to 5 times longer life than close 
grained untreated timber. The difference in cost of open and close grained 
wood usually covers the cost of treatment. 





Detailed information will be supplied upon request from 
From 25,000,000 to 50,- 


ol RI gon THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chloride used yearly to 
prevent decay in wood. : ; CLEVELAND, OHIO ; - oa 
Makers of Chemicals since 1839 Branches in 17 Principal Cities 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


OR retite tae Mei liie! High for §7 Years 
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Dye house of the Louisville 
Cotton Mills Co. 
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Cloth room of Enterprise 
Cotton Mill, Augusta, Ga. 
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Aluminum the Ideal Paint for 


Textile Mill Interiors 
{| See Our Exhibit at the Exposition } 


F you could step into the mill rooms of 

the Enterprise Mfg. Co. or the dye house 
of the Louisville Cotton Mills Co. you 
would at once appreciate what Aluminum 
Paint means to the textile industry. 


You would note the absence of dark 
corners; would be quick to see how the 
soft, diffused light reflected from Alumi- 
num-coated walls, ceilings and equipment 
improves working conditions. 


In the dye house, you would find an 


equally fine example of Aluminum Paint’s 
remarkable resistance to trying conditions 
of humidity and temperature. You could 
see how its reflectivity and luster are un- 
injured by fumes or the action of washing 


and cleaning agents. 
* * & 


For interiors, one coat of Aluminum Paint 
provides a “coat of metal” protection that 
will neither rust nor corrode; that looks 
better, lasts longer and yet costs no more 
than ordinary paint. 








Write for our bookle-—“Aluminum Paint”—A Step Ahead in Industrial 
Painting. And be sure to visit our exhibit (Booths Nos. 103 and 104) at the 
Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, S.C., Nov. 1st to 6th inclusive. 


| Aluminum Paint | LR 
Aluminum Company of America 200% 


2428 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. = 


Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. PA, 
NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 


IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 


NUM 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFAI O,N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALUMINUM 


Sacaialiaainces,-::-—_1 
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A difficult Lehigh Job 


The Biscayne Bank Building at 
Florida, was recently in- 
creased in height from 5 stories to 


Miami, 


12 stories. A difficult job, but 
seven stories were added by 
Lehigh without disturbing the 
original structure. 

At Miami and throughout the 
South, Lehigh has proven its 
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ability to meet the most exacting re- 

quirements of steel construction. 
Pleasant to do business with, expe- 

rienced, rendering prompt effi- 


cient service and using STEEL 
for strength and security, 
accounts for Lehigh’s popularity 
among leading Concerns of 
the South. 
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TEEL [WOMPANY 





2525 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Allentown, Pa. 


Realty Board Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
BOSTON 
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“CEMENTILE” 
comes in three 
types: Red Inter- 
locking for pitched 
roofs; Flat and 
Channel for Flat or 
pitched roofs where 
it is desired to wa- 
terproof with a 
composition cover- 
ing. 
“CEMENTILE” 
is laid directly on 
the roof purlins. 






Remington Type- 
writer Company. 
Above: Machine 
Shop. Below: 
Warehouse. James 
Stewart & Co., Inc., 
Contractors. 



















ROOF with CEMENTILE -- 
and forget your roofing problem 


entirely. Above are shown the machine 
shop and the warehouse of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., at Ilion, New 
York —roofed with Red Interlocking 


OU roof but once when Cementile 
is laid on the steel purlins. From 
then on you have no roofing problem. 
Great industrial firms all over the 





country are permanently solving their 
roofing problems with Cementile. It is 
fire-proof, strong, durable, weather- 
proof—and eliminates maintenance cost 


Cementile. 

It’s equally adaptable for any indus- 
trial building or for garages, churches, 
schools, banks, theatres, etc. 








Send the Coupon for Important 
Roofing Data 








ay American Cement Tile Mfg. Co. 


1004 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me “Cementile” Litera- 
ture containing Industrial Roofing 
Engineering Data: 





American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 


1004 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. DIE ensrenernsensnnnnrnntnrenn 
PLANTS: IT saosin sesacessnseaninessinenosonsnens oe 

Wampum, Pa., Lincoln, N. Jes Birmingham, Ala. BUPCER coccccccccccccccoccccocccscvcecdecescsscscecces sees I 
OFFICES: icici du bibliianals 





Pittsburgh ~ New York ~ Philadelphia ~ Birmingham ~ Atlanta 












Se} UCCESSFUL employers 
all know that plenty of 
daylight is essential if 
S| best results are to be ex- 

cted from employees, 

5 See in obtaining ample 
daylight many have been baffled by the 
discomfort to workers resulting from 
the accompanying glare. As an illustra- 
tion, this difficulty is evidenced by 
numerous buildings in which windows 
have been painted, an unsatisfactory 
practice in which the inherent advan- 
tages of glass are largely sacrificed. To 
provide a more practical solution of the 
problem the Pennsylvania Wire Glass 
Company has produced Actinic Glass. 





In appearance it resembles ordinary 
rolled glass, except that it has a tint 
technically described as an ‘‘unsaturated 
yellow”. This tint, while possessing 
certain important advantages, has been 
so chosen that persons in a building are 
usually not conscious of any color, and 
in this respect commonly say that 
Actinic agreeably “‘softens’’ the light. 
Moreover, the appearance of natural 
colors within a building is not altered 
appreciably for ordinary purposes. 


Since, among other advantages, reduc- 
tion of glare is an outstanding feature of 
Actinic, it is of interest to inquire 
somewhat into the nature of glare and 
the reasons why it is cut down by this 
pe In ‘‘Light and Work", by M. 

uckiesh, together with other causes of 
glare are stated the following: 


1. “Excessive brightness of the light 
source . ww oe Py 


2. ‘Perhaps our most common source of 
glare is excessive contrast. Outdoors at 
night a flaming match may be glaring 
amid the very dark surroundings. The 
sky is not glaring outdoors but a patch 
seen through a window amid the rela- 
tively dark surrounding walls is com- 
monly somewhat trying on the eyes.” 


As to the first cause, of course, the sun is 
the brightest of all light sources, and 
glare therefrom is encountered at 
windows, in intensity obviously de- 
pending upon such conditions as 
direction, time of day, time of year, and 
weather. It is worse when for one 
teason or another workers are compelled 
to face windows. While it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the sun may be 
directly faced through Actinic, never- 
theless it has been found by experience 
that, due to the reduction of dazzling 
brightness, glare of this nature is so 
materially diminished as often to mean 
the difference between torture and com- 
parative comfort. Glare from reflected 
sunlight may also be exceedingly trying 
to persons facing away from windows if 


By L. T. Sherwood, A. M. 


they are looking toward light back- 
grounds, such as white paper, light 
colored textiles, white walls, etc. Under 
conditions such as these Actinic usually 
results in complete relief. 


Concerning the cause of glare listed as 
Number 2, it will be noticed in business 
offices that executives usually have 
their desks and chairs so located that 
they themselves do not have to face 
windows, even though they may be in 
north walls which never receive direct 
sunlight. In other words, executives 
usually take care not to subject them- 
selves to the discomforting glare due to 
a patch of sky “‘seen through a window 
amid the relatively dark surrounding 
walls’’. While it may be said that the 
work of all persons employed indoors 
should be so arranged that they need not 
face windows, this is often impractic- 
able. While executives may not have to 
face them, thousands of workers, on 
whom the economy of production 
largely depends, are obliged to do so, 
and often ber under a material handi- 
cap because of glare from the sky. It is 
quite common to see bench workers 
harnessed with hideous eye shades for 

otection. Incidentaliy, the prevailing 
ad of eye shades, such as worn by 
Helen Wills, is a widespread popular 

otest against glare. Glare of this 
Find, as previously stated, is largely a 
matter of excessive brightness contrast, 
and when Actinic is used instead of 
ordinary glass these contrasts are 
diminished, with a consequent gain in 
eye comfort. In this connection it may 
also be recalled that brightness causes 
the pupil of the eye to contract, and 
darkness causes it to enlarge. Vision is 
poor until the eye becomes adjusted to a 
change of brightness. Hence when the 
eye of a man shifts from a glaring win- 
dow to the darker background of his 
work (and it frequently does so shift) 
his vision is delayed and consequently 
his production is usually cut down. 
Disadvantages of this kind are also 
minimized by Actinic Glass. Ie is 
especially advantageous for various 
reasons, instead of having alternate 
areas of opaque walls and of ordinary 
glass, to employ, as far as feasible, con- 
tinuous construction of steel and Actinic 
Glass, as is common in modern daylight 
factories. 


While the foregoing partial explanation 
has brought to attention some promi- 
nent disadvantages of glare, perhaps the 
most important objection of all is that 
its evil effects are cumulative. Em- 
ployers should consider that workers 
who for long periods of time are sub- 
jected even to moderate degrees of glare 
become fatigued more ooally, get head- 
aches, etc. These cumulative effects 


ACTINIC GLASS WILL 


1. In various ways greatly reduce glare. 
2. Materially reduce the radiant heat in direct sunlight. 


3. Greatly retard quite a number of undesirable chemical changes, such as the fading of colors. 
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Actinic Glass—An Aid to Industry 


Manufactured by PENNSYLVANIA WIRE: GLASS COMPANY 





naturally tend to diminish both the 
quantity and quality of work in the 
industries. 


In comparing Actinic with other glasses 
it may - mentioned that various diffus- 
ing forms, of ordinary chemical com- 
position, have been tried with a view to 
cutting down glare. While it may be 
said that, as far as glare is concerned, 
the results have generally been dis- 
appointing, diffusion is often desirable 
for other reasons, and Actinic is there- 
fore made in the Ribbed and Corrugated 

atterns. In this connection it is well to 
~ in mind that when the pattern of a 
diffusing glass is selected for the specific 

urpose of throwing more light to the 

ack of a room, a tendency to increase 
glare is unavoidable, because any such 
glass must to some extent deflect light 
coming downward from the sky into 
directions more nearly horizontal. This 
results in casting more light directly 
into the eyes of persons facing windows, 
instead of on their work where it is 
needed, and excessive light shining into 
the eyes is another conspicuous form of 
glare. It is therefore easy to see why 
experience has shown that some of the 
diffusing types of colorless glass which 
have been more or less advocated for 
solving the glare problem are ineffect- 
ive, especially as compared with Actinic. 


In comparing Actinic with ordinary 
glass it has sometimes been mentioned 
that it transmits less light, as is in- 
herently true of any tinted glass. On the 
other hand, any practical person is 
much less concerned with this point 
than with the effect upon the ability to 
see. By reducing glare, Actinic often 
improves the ability to see. As shown 
by scientists, vision is blurred in blue 
light, and light from the clear sky is 
decidedly bluish. A_ glass which 
properly neutralizes this bluishness, 
therefore, under many conditions ac- 
tually improves the ability to see even 
though the quantity of light is dimin- 
ished. Actinic is the successful culmina- 
tion of numerous efforts to produce a 
commercial building glass which is 
scientifically correct for this purpose. 


From facts as above—and they only in 
part describe the advantages of Actinic 
—the purchaser of glass will readily see 
that he should not seek simply light 
transmission, or lumens, or foot candles, 
to use the language of the illuminating 
engineer, but instead should endeavor 
to secure the greatest degree of general 
satisfaction. Such features as mentioned 
materially contribute toward general 
satisfaction and, as ‘verified by experi- 
ence, that is the solid foundation upon 
which the steadily increasing popularity 
of Actinic Glass is built. 


© 
1926, 
H.T.G.Co 


4. On dark days, produce illuminating effects, more like pleasantly diffused sunlight than the 
somber light from the sky. 


HIRES TURNER GLASS COMPANY, 30th & Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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UCCESS, among great artists, is earned by years of study and 
devotion to one high ideal. Even in the matter of freight ele- 
vator doors, consistent effort finds its just reward. For twenty- 

two years this company has been construct- 
ing doors for freight elevator openings. The cay 
steadfast policy to produce the finest possible, is i? 6 | 
{COT TT mis 


rewarded by the acceptance of the name “Peelle” as [> (aL 
standard specification whenever freight elevator |) mi 
doors are required. JIf the Peelle Catalog is not eu 

in your files, it will gladly be sent upon request. LLL i) 
THE PEELLE COMPANY, Main Office and Factories, Brooklyn, New York 


Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Philadelphia and 30 other cities 
In Canada: THE PEELLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 336 St. James Street, Montreal 


PEELLE cs. DOORS 


-S) “The doorway of cAmerica’s freight elevator traffic” |S 
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ACID - ALKALI - AND - FLAME - RESISTANT NON- ABSORBENT | NON- CONDUCTING 








of Permanent Construction 


Building equipment made of Alberene Stone—nature’s own 
age-old product—has the “life” which recommends it for 
permanent construction with the utmost investment value. 
It will last as long as the building—and give the best of 
service, year after year. 








Alberene Stone is hard, dense, close-grained, non-absorbent, 
non-staining—will not split or chip or scale or pit—is easily 
fabricated in any desired form—finishes to a satin-smooth 
surface that is easily cleaned and kept clean. And its color 
—a pleasing, even-toned light gray, blends harmoniously 
with any material used in surrounding construction and with 
any scheme of surface treatment. More than 40 years have 
proved Alberene Stone to be the preeminent material for the 
purposes pictured here and outlined below. 

















For Stair Treads and Landings 
A special hard grade of Alberene is used for this purpose, with a 
surface which is smooth yet “toothed” and permanently non-slipping. 
Furthermore, Alberene Stone steps and landings resist the most intense 
-at—will not fracture and fail. 


For Laboratory Equipment 


For this purpose Alberene Stone is a recognized standard—every 
important laboratory built in the past 20 years has used it. Chemi- 


cally inert, acid-and-alkali resistant, non-absorbent, it is the preeminent 
material for table tops, shelving, sinks, fume hoods, peg boards, tanks 
—in chemical, physical and industrial laboratories. 

















= 


= Oe 


For Toilets, Urinals and Showers 


The non-absorbent, non-staining properties of Alberene Stone, and 
the ease with which it can be fabricated and assembled without exposed 
metal in structures that are germ-proof, water-tight, odorless and 
sanitary, make it the material of all materials for this special class 
of work. 





Write for the Catalog and Detail Sheets showing 
the many applications of Alberene Stone in build- 
ing construction and equipment. 


ALBEROYD SURFACERS AND FINISHERS 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 


A oversoverrs FOR LIFETIME SERVICE scestiures 


OVER 40 YEARS 



















SUBSTITUTES 
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REINFORCED 


STUCCO 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIORS 











\ ) THEN you use National 
Steel Fabric Reinforce- 
ment instead of lath, you trowel 
onto walls and ceilings, a re- 
inforced slab—probably the 
strongest and most durable type 
of construction known to man— 
a slab less thick but otherwise 
exactly like the walls, ceilings, 
and floors of an herculean office 
or warehouse building of rein- 
forced concrete construction. 





were [ll admit, Sam, that you got a real stucco job on your house. Costly 
though, I suppose ?”’ 

“On the contrary, Jane, when I got the bids, I found Steel Fabric Reinforcement 
actually costs less than any other good exterior wall construction.” 

“That's good news to me, Sam. I'll tell that to my Architect.” 


IFT your homes above the ordinary by using “P- 
Two-Fourteen” Steel Fabric which actually 
“binds” them with 5,600 individual steel wires which, 
if plaited together, would make a cable strong enough 
to lift 1,000,000 pounds, and if laid end to end, 
would total more than 20 miles in length. (More than 
60,000 homes have been lifted above the ordinary 
through the use of Reinforced Stucco Construction. 















forced Stucco Construction for Beautiful 
Exteriors. 





Name ere 


Address 





_<  REESe eens: = 


NATIONAL Steet Fapric COMPANY 
702 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me information regarding Rein- 









Learn the facts. Send the Coupon. 


ATIONAL STEEL FABRIC 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY «PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 








Need an Elevator? 


Want to make a big 
saving in its cost? 


— There are any number of ways that the Shepard Form 
— 8 Hoist may be applied to elevators, skip hoists and 

similar uses. Each application is in strict compliance 

with safety codes and Underwriters’ requirements. 


This hoist is a proven unit for the job, and provides 
an elevator service at much less cost than the ordinary 
elevator. Installations may be made to include the 
Shepard Separately Mounted Limit Switch, an addi- 
tional safety feature. 

The Form 8 unit is typically Shepard with a Balanced 
Drive, Enclosed Unit Construction, and Thorough 
Automatic Oil Bath Lubrication—a hoist designed in 
every detail to meet day in, day out service. 

Our engineering department has assisted in applying 
the Form 8 hoist to various plant conditions, and shall 
be pleased to aid you in determining its application in 
your plant. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
352 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Largest Manufacturer of Electric Hoists in America 
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ASK FOR 
above catalog which illus- 
trates and describes the 
elevator installations of 
Shepard Form 8 Hoists. 


ELECTRIC CRANES & HOISTS 
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Bar Mill 
Alloy Steel 
Department 











Bethlehem 
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ALLOY and TOOL STEELS 





e€ \\ h 
SANAVAV ABE 
4 4N WAAAY 


VAAN 


Annealing Furnace \ 
Alloy Steel 
Department 


Billet Cogging Mill 
Tool Steel 
Department 


ETHLEHEM Alloy and Tool 
Steels are made of the most select 

raw materials, and are processed in the 
proper manner to incorporate into the 
steel the finest quality and highest 
degree of efficiency. The entire re- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: 






sources, facilities and experience of the 
Bethlehem organization are available 
to the Alloy and Tool Steel depart- 
ments, thus enabling them to make 
the finest steels humanly possible to 
make. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: 


New York Boston 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 
Portland 


Washington 
San Francisco 


Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles Seattle 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 
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Let a‘“Chicago Flush-Kleen” Do 
=== That Disagreeable Task 


The distasteful task of cleaning a strainer basket on a Sew- 
age Ejector is no longer necessary. 


















Illustration shows the Chicago “‘Flush-Kleen” Dry Basin Sew- 
age Ejector unit. The “Flush-Kleen” entirely eliminates the 
old-fashioned strainer basket. 


Let our Bulletin No. 126 teil you more about this splen- 
did new unit based upon the “Flow-Reversal” method. 


“Flush-Kleen” Dry Basin Sewage Ejectors are now giving satisfaction 
in the Saenger Theatre, New Orleans; The Rome School, Rome, New 
York; and the Merchants and Manufacturers Building, New York City. 
Simplicity in construction of the “Flush-Kleen” strainer has been 
proven in the above installations where not a moment’s trouble has 
been experienced. 


Ask for Bulletin 126—Gladly furnished upon request. 
Patented and Patents Pending 


GO PUMP COMPANY 


_.| SEWAGE-CONDENSATION-CIRCULATING 


i 


i Broectd = 3 i 
i BILGE~FIRE~ HOUSE- VACUUM __, 


— 6 

















— = = 7/7 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 2320 WOLFRAM STREET $2 $3 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















Complete that 
Contract 
on Time! 


For night lighting, the 
Milburn Carbide Light, 
with a strong, white, bril- 
liant light is ready for 
action. 8000 candlepower 
costs 3/3 cents per hour. 
Operates on any kind of 
carbide. Simple—fool- 
‘proof, 
















Booklet go tells you more about 
economical night lighting. 


Write for it. 


The Alexander Milburn Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of Weld- 
ing and Cutting Appa- 
ratus for Contractors 
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This Mark 


The accompanying trade mark is your assur- 
ance of a reliable product, long service and good 
illumination. 








Abolites are made in several styles and sizes 
to meet practically every industrial require- 
ment. Many of them have interchangeable 
shades for standard holders thus providing 
correct lighting for the individual installation. 


These and many other features of Abolites 
are detailed in our Catalog M-178. If interested 
in lighting units that are dependable, write for 
this catalog. 


AB Products Division 





The National Screw & Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 












































free sites for 


TEXTILE and other industries 


Along the Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad in eastern 
North Carolina, a section one hundred miles from the Atlantic 
Coast where ideal health conditions prevail, we are offering 
free sites of sufficient acreage for all purposes. Here will be 
found an abundance of good labor and cheap electric power. 


This section is only a hundred miles from the mountains; 
the climate is dry, no mosquitoes or malaria, sandy soil and 
pure water. 


Excellent railway transportation and improved highways. 
Freight rates equal to those of any other North Carolina 
manufacturing center. 


Textile manufacturers will find an abundance of cotton 
growing in this section. 


Write us for full particulars. 


Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Company 


Aberdeen - - North Carolina 
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COTTON MILLS 
OMA To TAA OUT) 


“Within the last two years there has beer great 
activity in the building of new cotton milis in 
the South, in the purecnase by New England in- 
terests of established milis and in the building 
by New England cotton manutacturers of Southern 
branches.’’—Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1926. 





Yet this recognition of the unequalled ad- 
vantages of the Southeastern states for the 
making of cotton goods but points the way to 
the greater development which is to come. 

Every natural and economic advantage nec- 
essary for successful operation in the textile 
industry is present in “The New South’— 
moderate, even climate with no extremes of 
temperature; an adequate and constant water 
supply; unlimited and cheap hydro-electric 
power; great reservoirs of efficient, contented 
labor; a transportation service unexcelied for 
efficiency or adequacy; and the nearness, both 
of raw materials and the great markets of 
consumption. 

Along the line of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway in Virginia and North Carolina, where 
these advantages are particularly in evidence, 
there are many available locations in which 
textile mills and allied industries will be estab- 
lished. The railway is prepared now for the 
traffic of the future and when these new indus- 
tries come they will find an adequate, efficient 
transportation service at their command. 

The Freight Traffic Department of the rail- 
way will be glad to supply detailed information 
regarding the opportunities along its line for 
the establishment of textile industries whose 
success is assured—if every natural and eco- 
nomic advantage can assure the success of an 
industry. 





B. W. Herrman 


Vice President in Charge of Traffice 
NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE, VA. 
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HK, VERYONE is familiar with 
the old adage. It is scarcely 
. necessary to add, “lies in the eat- 


99 


ing. 


: Recent developments attest more 
| eloquently than words to the supe- 
| rior advantages of Seaboard Air 
Line Railway territory for textile 
manufacturing. 


The location of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company plant at Cedar- 
town, the building of the Seaboard 
Silk Mills at Elberton and other 
notable examples indicate unmis- 
takably how the straws are blow- 


ing. 
Detailed information cheerfully 


tt 
given, and all inquiries held strictly 
confidential. 


ot Ne ee GEE ene YOR ety tt ae eae —— —— 


203 Liberty Bank & Trust Building 


: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Clement S. Ucker Warren T. White 


Director of Development 











Development Dept... SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY CO. 


Acting General Industrial Agent 
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HE Central of Georgia Railway has 1920 miles of lines reaching from Chattanooga and the 
Piedmont Section of Georgia and Alabama to Florida and the port of Savannah. Steamship con- 
nections to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and trans-Atlantic ports. 


These lines serve 60 counties with 60 per cent of the population of Georgia and 22 counties with 
40 per cent of the population of Alabama. 


The 60 counties in Georgia produce 50 per cent of the cotton, 65 per cent of the peaches and 75 
per cent of the articles manufactured in the State. 


The 22 Alabama counties produce 33 per cent of the cotton and 60 per cent of the articles manu- 
factured. 


Hydro-electric power lines belt almost the entire system. The Central of Georgia serves the coal 


fields of Alabama and Georgia direct. 


Of the 226 textile plants in Georgia, 131, or 58 per cent, are in towns and cities served by the 
Central of Georgia. Of the 100 plants in Alabama, 31, or 31 per cent, are served by the Central 
of Georgia. 


Industrial surveys of this territory have been made by competent engineers and the facts briefly 
stated are in illustrated booklet form. They may be had for the asking. 


J. M<& MALLORY 
General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
Savannah, Ga. 


CENTRAL 


GEORGIA 
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AN INVITATION 


HE textile and all other manufacturing interests of the United States 

are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization, 

whether it be for the transportation of your raw material and finished 
products, THE SECURING OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR TERRITORY FROM A MANU- 
FACTURING STANDPOINT, the transportation of yourselves, your 
families, and your employees by our comfortable, fast and well-scheduled 
passenger routes, or in any other way we can serve you. 


We offer you the resources of a two billion dollar transportation 
unit, the only trans-continental route under one ownership and control, 
reaching, as it does, from New York and Baltimore by means of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES—*MORGAN LINE” 
to New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston, thence by our own rails to all 
important points in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, and the west coast of Mexico. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES reach practically every city of 
major or secondary importance in Texas and Louisiana, and among our 
friends, are known as the PREMIER COTTON CARRIER OF THE 


WORLD, transporting, as we do, more cotton than any other railroad. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES territory in Louisiana and Texas 
offers wonderful possibilities to manufacture in many lines, a high class 
of citizenship, agreeable climate, cheap fuel—in a great many localities 
natural gas at low rates—an abundant water supply, raw material close 
at hand, and an unexcelled rail and water transportation service. 


Inquiries addressed to the officers, whose names are shown below, 
will be welcomed. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


C. K. DUNLAP C. S. FAY 
Traffic Manager Traffic Manager 
HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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ENTRAL 
AROLINA 





HERES THE LAND 
9‘ INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY / 


LFWAY between the Atlantic beach and the Blue Ridge mountains— 

on the level plateau between the coastal plains and the foot hills—midway 

between Boston, Massachusetts, and Miami, Florida, lies CENTRAL CAROLINAS, 
The Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


Being centrally located with regard to the beach line and the mountains 
and midway between the extreme climates of the north and the south, this region 
possesses the most desirable year-around climate of any section on the Atlantic 
shore line. 

In addition to its advantageous location CENTRAL CAROLINAS excels in all 


requirements essential to successful manufacturing. Labor and power are plen- 
tiful—Transportation facilities are excellent. 


Numerous mill men have already moved south to secure lower produc- 
tion costs and more desirable manufacturing conditions. Before deciding 
upon your southern location write us for full information regarding this 
territory and its advantages as an industrial center. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU - - RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Located in the Piedmont Section of 
North Carolina and South Carolina 


South Carolina. 


SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY 


In addition to supplying power to a great variety of other manufacturing 
plants drives 5,975,000 of the 11,475,980 cotton spindles in North Carolina and 


Supplies power and light to 111 cities and towns in North Carolina and South 





of miles of low tension line cover the Piedmont section. 


Output by Years Since 1906 


Carolina. 
Hydro-electric capacity, 21 plants.................... 587,980 H.P. 
Steam generating capacity, 6 plants.................. 232,268 H.P. 
po Ee re ee 820,248 H.P. 


More than 3,000 miles of high tension transmission lines and many hundreds 








RN YEARLY OUTPUT. 





KW-HOURS. 


1,226,730012 
1,104531270 
lOS2294B19 
960532632 
834271452 
792394692 
627, 175775 
590866467 
612,7792I13 
460200772 
385064436 
330,745644 
332A11272 
265355386 
203353982 
164832327 
I25,550624 
68366 )42 
38862510 
24973500 





We invite those interested in power for 
any purpose to communicate with us. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY 
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_/\n outside Opinion on 
J‘. INDUSTRIAL GEORGIA 


Following an exhaustive personal sur- 
vey of Georgia, B. C. Forbes wrote: 


“Every condition is favorable to the greai 
industrial development now taking place in 
Georgia. A year ’round equable climate; 
pure Anglo-Saxon labor, the finest in the 
world; vast resources of raw material and 
hydro-electric power; ample financial re- 
sources and, best of all, men with ability to 
do the job. 

“Cotton spindles in Georgia were 96 per 
cent active in June, compared with 73 per 
cent in New England and 84 per cent in the 
whole United States. 

“There has been particular stimulation of 
the clay working industry. New plants for 
the manufacture of face brick have been es- 
a tablished and the capacity of existing 


























plants has been greatly increased. 
ial ) “Furniture manufacture, iron and steel 
A manufacture, oil refining and the making 
/ of cement and the manufacture of clay 
products are important parts of Georgia’s 
industrial system.” 
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New York Office 
120 Broadway 


GEORGIA RAILWAY» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 









Ask for these 
free booklets 
_] “Asheville—City Plan” 


(_] “Asheville—Facts and Fig- 

ures” 

_] “Asheville—Industries” 

(_] “Asheville—Real Estate” 

L}) “Asheville— Program of 
Progress” 

[|] “Western North Carolina 
—Facts and Figures” 

(] “North Carolina Minerals” 


[] “North Carolina Indus- 
tries” 





THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS IN ASHEVILLE 


MEASURED BY VALUE OF CHECK TRANSACTIONS FOR PRECEDING 12 MONTHS 


Asmevicce Cuamaer of COMMERCE 


Fareeee & Bores Conmetae tovmers 


INCREASE 


PERCENT OF 19/9 AVERAGE 





bay 
Decrease 





tees 


IN SIX YEARS, ASHEVILLE'S BUSINESS HAS INCREASED MORE THAN 


TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY PER CENT 


A HEALTHY worker can produce better work than 

a sick one. A healthy worker can do more work. 
Asheville is world-famous for its healthful climate. The 
workers in its industries, by their efficiency, have proved 
that it pays to locate industries where health reigns. 
They have built the ascending curve of Asheville’s 
inspiring progress. 


Here is a plentiful supply of contented American labor. 
Here is hydro-electric power unequalled by any section 
of like area. Here are raw materials in abundance. 
Four trunk lines give splendid transportation service 
to a wide and accessible trading area. 


The curve of Asheville’s industrial progress is swinging 
upward as firmly and as confidently as the outline of 
one of her own mountains. 


You can get the facts about Asheville. The services of an 
industrial engineer are free to the manufacturers who wish -to 
make an investigation of this locality. 


Folders and booklets, surveys and tables of figures have been 
accurately prepared by the Chamber of Commerce. There are 
facts that must arrest the attention of every manufacturer. 
Look over the list, check those that interest you. They will 
be sent without cost. 


ASHEVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








in The Land of The Sky 


Means Efficiency 


and Increased Production 


PERCENT CHANGE FROM I9I9 AVERAGE 


ASHEVILLE 
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We have For Sale or Development 


one and % miles from 
center of City. Served 
by cars and railroads; 
power lines running 
through it; paved roads; 
gas and electricity. 








A complete study has been made of the Textile 
Manufacturing opportunity in Macon and 
wili be furnished on request. 

















IF YOU WANT A FACTORY SITE, WE HAVE IT 


We have the following advantages to offer manufacturers— 


SCHOOLS 


POWER 


Unlimited, dependable, Central Sta- 


tion Power at lowest rates. 


GAS 


Very low industrial rate. 


RAW MATERIALS 
Cotton, Clay, Kaolin, Lumber. 


Estimated Cotton Crop, 1926, with- 
in radius of 100 miles, 750,000 bales. 


Abundant and of highest quality. 


Fifty Nationally known Concerns, operate branch factories in Macon 


O. L. MARTIN 


Vice-Pres. A. T. Holt Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


RAILROADS 
98 passenger trains daily, 9 railroad 
lines. 
Low freight rate; 24 hours from 
New York by railroad. 
Three railroad shops, employing 
5,000 men. 


LABOR 
Plentiful, both skilled and common. 


POPULATION 
Of Trade Territory, 875,000. 


LIVING COST 


10 per cent less than any place in 
the United States. 


Write for full particulars to 





Common schools, . unexcelled any- 
where. 


Home of Wesleyan; oldest char- 
tered college for women in the 
world. 


Mercer University for young men. 
Several denominational institutions. 
WEATHER 
Average sunshine 72 per cent, 1925. 
Average temperature 63°; Rainfall 

47 inches. 


TAXES 


Exemption for five years. 


S. E. PATTON 
Pres. City Realty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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To Your Question 





How efficient is 
Southern :Laber? 
What is it being 
paid? What kindof 
legislation affects 
the textile industry. 


What about construc- 
tion costs—health 
conditions—climate 
—power costs? 


These questions, and 
many others, are 
answered with accu- 
racy and in detail in 
a frank and useful 
survey prepared for 
the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce. No 
vague generalities— 
but plain, right-to- 
the-point information. 
Although not com- 
piled for general cir- 
culation, a few copies 
are available for dis- 
tribution to those 
interested. 


Write for our brief 
on “Textile Mills in 
Macon.” 








MACON 


MACON, GEORGIA 





Giving A Frank Answer 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











13,000 


MILES OF WATERWAYS 


|2 


RAILROAD LINES 
DIRECTLY SERVING 30 STATES 


90 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
TO ALL WORLD PORTS 


WITH 


IDEAL INTERCHANGE AND 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT — 


HOWEVER— 


TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


IS ONLY ONE OF 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


NEW ORLEANS ~ 


OFFERS 
INDUSTRY 


LIVING COSTS ARE LOWER, 

POWER IS CHEAP, RAW MATE- 

RIALS ARE AT HAND, SITES ARE 
AVAILABLE 


LET— 
THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


SERVE YOU 


WITH CORRECT DATA ON FREIGHT 
RATES, LABOR AND FUEL COSTS, 
SITES, MARKETS —ANY _IN- 
FORMATION YOU WANT. 


NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE 


P.O. BOX 1460 315 CAMP ST. 
ASK FOR “INDUSTRIAL N. 0.” 
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The Three Major : 
Port Projects in ae ARR ESS 





—the $10,000,000 State Docks, the 
$2,500,000 Mobile Bay Bridge, and 
$300,000 U. §. Quarantine Station, 
were absolutely unharmed by the 
hurricane which recently swept this 
section. 

This photograph (taken just after 
the storm) shows the first unit of the 
Alabama State Docks, a modern 
compress and warehouse with ship- 
side facilities, which was recently 
placed in operation. 

Indications are that the Bay 
Bridge will be ready for traffic by 


rebile 


“2 7 e-> On 
ae hy 
Ve “Ss. Lae 
“> 


the New Year, with the Quarantine 
Station reaching completion shortly 
after. . 


With these new facilities added to 
the present complete harbor equip- 
ment Mobile will be not only the 
cheapest coaling port on the Gulf, 
but will rank as a leader for rapid 
handling of all kinds of cargo. 


The substantial construction of her 
development projects is typical of the 
solid foundation upon which all of 
Mobile’s prosperity is builded. 


Build your plant at this world port and 
enjoy cheap power, abundant labor, low 
transportation costs, low taxes and mild 


climate. 


Mobile Chamber, “Commerce 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Chewe is no Inheritance or State Income T2x in Alabama 


October 28, 1926 
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Smoke damaged, timbers charred, dark, 
gloomy, unsanitary, this building in the 
picture was completely and _ cheaply 
transformed to a snow white, light, 
pleasant, modern plant with the Simons 
Paint Spray Brush. Use it for spraying 
paint, varnish, disinfectants, deodorants, 
etc., ete. 


New 
factories 
for old! 


Write for booklet and prices 


SIMONS PAINT SPRAY BRUSH CoO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Co d Night a 
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Cotton Ginning Machinery 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 














A Wide‘distribution of the 
BLUE BOOK:’:OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


will be advantageous to the South 
and the whole Country 
The 1926 Edition of the Blue Book contains 41 pages of Illustrations 
showing views of 204 manufacturing, industrial and agricultural operations. 
Less than 500 copies. .50 cents each 500 to 1000 copies....40 cents each 
1000 or more copies. .30 cents each 
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Partial List 
Textile Mills I Have Drawn 


Am. Yarn & Processing Co, (5) 
Am. Woalen Mills (5) 

Anchor Duck Mills Lanett Bleachery 

Amazon Cotton Mills Lancaster Cotton Mills (6) 
Buster Brown Hosiery Mills (8) Merrimac Mills 

Pacolet Mills (2) 

Peerless Woolen Mills 
Riverside Mills 

Exposition Cotton Mills Roanoke Mills (2) 
Gray-Separk Mills (8) Rosemary Mfg. Co. (3) 
Hampton & Hawthorne Mills (2) Ruse!! Mfg. Co. (5) 

Hillside Cotton Mills Standard-Coosa-Thatcher (3) 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
ARTIST 


Tennessee 


Judson Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 


Cleveland Woolen Mills 
Dunson Mills 
Duncan Mills 
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keep them away ' 
from your plant— 


 Wpewetas tramps and hangers-around to 
consider the safety of your buildings and 
inflammable yard materials. 

Put up a high, unclimbable Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. 


Anchor Fences provide unfailing protection. 
They reduce fire risk, prevent theft, and per- 
mit more effective control of personnel. 

For complete information— phone, write or 
wire our nearest office or sales agent. We are 
prepared to promptly erect fences in practi- 
cally every section of the country. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cincinnati Harrisburg Mineola, L. I. 
Boston Cleveland Hartford Philadelphia 
Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburg 

St. Louis San Francisco 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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Back-Stage 


Grimy and soaked with perspiration he inched his way along 

the narrow passage— pushing a half-extended six-foot rule 
before him, guarding as best he could a clip-board of notes . 
from the clouds of dust and soot—an American Appraiser 
getting the facts no matter how obscure they may be. 








i ee 


Half buried behind great piles of records he gave a final | 
twist to the crank of a calculating machine, copied off the 

figure, and pushed back the score of manufacturers’ cata- 
logues, price lists, discount sheets, the raw materials of 
his work—an American Appraisal statistician correlating | 
the facts no matter how complicated they may be. 

Before them were spread the inventory pages of an ap- | 
praisal, the final summaries, the numerous reports of field 
appraiser, pricer, statistician—a microscopic, X-ray, and 
bird’s-eye view combined of a great manufacturing plant. | 











Questions—comparisons—deliberation—decision. ‘‘ Two 
million three hundred thousand in sound values,”— 
American Appraisal executives applying carefully gath- 
ered and correlated facts in establishing final value. 


mm 


Careful inspection, verified accuracy in computations, 

and trained judgment in reaching conclusions. Of these | 
American Appraisals are made. It has always been so. It 
will always be so. American Appraisals are the product 

of scientific investigation and experienced judgment. 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 


NEW ORLEANS 
Whitney Central Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 


BALTIMORE 
Munsey Bidg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Healey Bidg. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES INDUSTRIALS REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES NATURAL RESOURCES 
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=| A NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONE 
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Hot Rolled or Cold Finished 


A new free-cutting Open Hearth Steel espec- 
ially adapted for Case Hardening and for Forg- 
ing where machinability is most important. 


“ 


Properties of JALCASE STEEL 


Machinability—Free-cutting qualities, practically equivalent to Bes- 
semer Screw Stock. 

Case Hardening—Superior to the carbon grades of case-carburizing 
steels and approaching the alloy grades. 

It Develops—A hard, wear resisting, normal case, free from soft spots. 
A tough ductile core and is recommended for case carburized parts 
subjected to severe abrasive wear, high stresses and repeated shocks. 

Forging—JALCASE STEEL is recommended for case-hardened forg 
ings or forgings in which machinability is of importance. 

Cold Heading—The free-cutting properties of JALCASE STEEL com- 


bined with its ability to withstand cold heading, make it a very de- 
sirable steel for cold-headed bolts, cap screws and similar work. 






“ 


Recommended uses for JALCASE STEEL 


Machined, Case-Hardened or Heat-Treated Parts for 


AUTOMOBILES MOTORCYCLES SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS ADDING & CALCULATING MACHINES 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SHOE MACHINERY 
RAILROAD WORK ELECTRICAL WORK 


% 


To find out how Users of JALCASE | 
Steel have cut production costs and | 
’ speeded operations, write at once for 


Illustrated Folder “J” 


Jones & Laughlin: Steel Corporation 


American Iron and Steel Works 
PITTSBURGH 
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"THE area served by the Columbus Electric & Power 


Company and its subsidiary, the South Georgia 
Power Company, embraces a number of progressive 


small cities and prosperous communities offering all Companies under 
the essentials for success in textile manufactures— Executive Management of 
native Anglo-Saxon labor, hydro-power, economical STONE &€ WEBSTER, Inc. 


living conditions, low taxes and tax exemption for new 
industries and other special inducements. Let us tell 
you about this section. 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 
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First Mortgage Financing 


The First National Company of St. Louis has financed We also supply expert counsel in construction loans from 

many of the most important office buildings and institu- the earliest stages of the project to the final completion 

tional properties of the South and Southwest, a few of and occupancy of the structure. Because of our close 

which are shown here. We make first mortgage loans, for relationship with the First National Bank in St. Louis 

any amount from $50,000 upward, on income-producing we are exceptionally well qualified to assist those con- 

real estate in the business centers of the larger cities. templating the financing of large construction projects. 
< ist 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


Investment Division vt the First National Bank 
BROADWAY, OLIVE AND LOCUST 
ST. LOULS, MO. 


We invite you to write us. 
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San Jacinto Life Ins. Bldg., ST ESE 
Beaumont, Tex. Builders’ Exchange Bld 
San Antonio, Tex. 





“9 




















Kosair Temple, 
Lou'sville, Ky. 
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All the Latest Textile Information 
Including Rayon 








«t 
q4 
39th Ann::al Jpprh « Thumb Indexes 
Edition ; af for 
Now ~~ B00 » Quick 
Ready x Reference 


“Since 1885 efficiently serving the textile industry” 


This new 2000 page register gives the latest revised reports on all 
textile mills in the United States and Canada 
Thumb and alphabetical indexes enable instant reference to any section. All cotton and woolen 


mills are also classified by product made. Allied dealers’ lines are carefully reported. Spinners and 
mill reports show kinds of cotton and length of staple used, number of spindles, officers’ names, 


capital, goods made, etc. 
Write, wire or phone for your copy before limited edition is sold to the trade 


OFFICE EDITION, $7.50. HANDY SIZE, $5.00, PREPAID 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE BOOK 
































50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
: , tl tng OU would build a building foun- 
\ afar RMS dation with an eye to perma- 
nency, why not your financial 
| structure. 





It is our problem to help the corpo- 
ration do its financing in a construc- 
tive manner. 


This means buiiding with an eye to 
“reinforced concrete” permanency. 
Economical—but sound. 





There are four points of importance 
in financing or refinancing your busi- 


"Your Story in Picture tng 


1. The amount of new money needed. 


leaves nothing untold” ni mains agar 


troduced at the least cost and in 
@ manner to do the corporation 
the most good. 





We ane Creati 3. What provision should be made 
Designers and- - for the greatest degree of flexibil- 
E ty to meet future developments. 
Makersy. gra gs 4. How the financing should be man- 
that give your- -- aged to leave the present stock 
ee olders in e best possible posi- 

Product Publicity tion. 


You may consult us without obliga- 
tion, on any or all of these points. 


f ublicity Pagravers | COFFIN, FORMAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


Cexington St. 39 South LaSalle Street 
Baltimore Maryland CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Municipal Bonds 


Inquiries invited from municipalities and contractors. 


We buy city, county, district, school, road, lighting, water 
works and other municipal issues. 


AC.ALLYN”“° COMPANY 


67 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco 








FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
MACON, GA. 


In close touch with all of Georgia, offers 
its aid to those interested in that State. 






































We Buy Bonds 


City, County, School and Road from 
Municipalities and Contractors 
WRITE 
THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO 








MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 


Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


seeeees 























We Buy and Sell 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND NOTES 
CORPORATE PREFERRED 
STOCK and BOND ISSUES 


See Us on Southern Financing 


R. S. DICKSON & CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


New York Greenville, S. C. Goldsboro, N. C. 





REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS 


We are interested in the purchase of first mortgage 
bond issues covering business property, hotels, apartment 
houses, etc., in amounts of $50,000 and upwards. Entire 
issues city, county and district bonds purchased. 


MARX AND CO. 


Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 


























WE BUY MUNICIPAL BONDS 
We are interested in the purchase of 
Southern Municipals including road, 
school, county, drainage and levee bonds. 


M. W. ELKINS & CO. 


Southern Trust Bldg. Little Rock, Ark. 








ST ATE——COUNT Y—_CITY 


Financing 


CURTIS & SANGER 
49 Wall Street - NEW YORK 

















We have received many letters 
commending the 1926 edition of 


THE BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


The 1926 Edition of the Blue Book contains 4! pages of illustrations 
showing views of 204 manufacturing, industrial and agricultural operations. 
The prices are 
BED OD ODED. cccccccccccccccccecoccocccsces 40 cents each 
SSD OF MWB. ccccvcccccecesccccesccecesess 30 cents each 
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YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 
Bank and Commercial! Stationers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FLORIDA'S SAFEST INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old- established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building and Loan 
Association and invest in its capital stock. 
RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 
Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every three months 
on full paid shares. 
Subject to Supervision and Examination of the Comptroller 
of the State of Florida. 
Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s largest inland 
city, finest climate and best water in the State; in Polk 
County, the largest citrus-producing county in the world. 
Let ua tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income, 
Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 




















E extend the facilities ot 

our organization to those 
desiring information or reports 
on companies with which we 
are identified. 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 











seeesecseseses 


Maybe This Bank 
Is Different From Others 


Its policy is pleasing 16,000 
customers who are its friends. 
Address us in regard to your 
financial requirements. 

We invite your inspection of our modern, 


burglar-proof and fireproof Safety Deposit 
Vaults, which may be rented at small cost. 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
GWYNN CROWTHER, President 
26 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Capital and Surplus $1,350,000.00 © Member Federal Reserve System 
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ORK 


BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT 


JAULTS 


Bank of America 

Bank of The Manhattan Company 

Bank of New York and Trust Company 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Brooklyn Trust Company 

Central Union Trust Company 

Chase National Bank 

Chatham & Phenix National Bank & Trust Company 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
Citizens National Bank 

Federal Reserve Bank 

First National Bank 


Bankers Bond & Mortgage Company 
Bell Telephone Building 

Beneficial Savings Fund Society 
Broad Street National Bank 
Brown Brothers Company 

City Treasurer 
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From among them we list below a few only 
in some of the principal cities: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Corn Exchange Bank 

Dollar Savings Bank 

Empire Safe Deposit Company 
Equitable Trust Company 

Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Fidelity International Trust Company 
First National Bank 

Guaranty Trust Company 


BOSTON 


Hyde Park Savings Bank 
National Shawmut Bank 
National Union Bank 
New England Trust Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Columbia Avenue Trust Company 


Corn Exchange Nat’l Senb—Cenral City Office 


Federal Reserve Bank 

Fern Rock Trust Company 

First National Bank—Centennial Branch 
Gimbel Brothers 

Manayunk National Bank 


Citizens National Bank 
National Bank of Baltimore 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Baltimore Commercial Bank 
Calvert Bank 


Riggs National Bank 
American Security & Trust 
Munsey Trust Co. 

Union Trust Co. 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


Guardian Trust Co. 
Lake Erie Trust Co. 


Boulevard Bridge Bank (Wr 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Fidelity Trust & Savings Ba 


Detroit Trust Co. 


Anglo-California Trust Co. 


Federal Reserve Bank—Branch 
West End Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 


Ohio Mutual Savings & Loan Co. 


First Trust & Savings Bank 


Federal Reserve Bank—Branch 


Bank of Italy (and many of its branches) 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 

Italian Savings Bank 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank 

New York Clearing House 

New York Stock Exchange Safe Deposit Company 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings 

Title Guarantee & Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


Old Colony Trust Co. 

Provident Institution for Savings 
Suffolk Savings Bank 

Warren Institution for Savings 


Mutual Trust Company, and Brancnes 
National Bank of Germantown 

Northern Central Trust Company 

Savings Fund Society of Germantown 
Sixth National Bank 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mercantile Bank 

Park Bank 

Old Town National Bank 
Chesapeake National Bank 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chevy Chase Savings Bank 

Fauners & Mechanics National Bank 
International Exchange Bank 
McLachlen Banking Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 


Exchange National Bank 


Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Pearl Street Savings & Trust Co, 
State Banking & Trust Co. 

Union Trust Co.—Broadway Branch 
United Banking & Trust Co. 
United Market Square Co. 
Washington Savings Bank 


CHICAGO 


igley Bldg.) Rogers Park National Bank 
Southside Trust & Savings Bank 

nk S. W. Strauss Building 

Union Trust Company 


DETROIT 


Guardian Trust Co. 
Peninsular State Bank 
Security Trust Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Italian-American Bank 
Mercantile Trust Co. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1882 


Principal Builders of High Grade Bank Vault Equipment in the World 


Factory and Principal Office: YORK, 
BRANCHES: 
New York, N. Y., 55 Maiden Lane Seattle, Wash., 112 3rd Ave., South 
Baltirnore, Md., 7 W. Redwood St. St. Louis, Mo., 3rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Boston, Mass., 98 Sudbury St. Cleveland, Ohio, 109 E. St. Clair St. 
Chicago, Ill., 217 W. Monroe St. San Francisco, Cal., 216 Fremont St. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1613 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 427 7th Ave. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO BE OF SERVICE TO YOu. 


PA. 


New Haven, Conn., 273 State St. 
Houston, Texas, 1120 Main St. 
Washington, D. C., 416 Bond Building 
Tampa, Fla., 604 Madison St. 


WRITE US. 
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BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT 


JAULTS 











_ NEW YORK BANKS | 
| “YORK” VAULTS to the | 
| number of 120 have been 

| installed by leading Banks 

_ in New York City. 























New Type Rectangular Vault Door 

















New Tyre Circular Vault Door 





YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1882 
FACTORY AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
YORK, PA. 








| 





BOND ISSUES 





BUILDINGS PAVING 


PROPOSALS — 


GOOD ROADS 


Manufacturers Record 















Bids close November 9, 1926. 


SEALED PROPOSALS, marked “Pro- 
posal for Continued Treatment Building 
No. 6 and Attendants’ Quarters Additions.” 
will be received by the U. S. Veterans Bu- 
reau, Room 791, Arlington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., until 11 A. M. November 9, 
1926, and then and there publicly opened, 
for the construction complete of Continued 
Treatment Building No. 6, Attendants’ 
Quarters Additions and Extension of Cov- 
ered Walks at U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 
95, Northampton, Mass. The work will in- 
clude reinforced concrete construction, hol- 
low tile, brick work, cast stone, tile floors, 
mastic flooring, iron work, iron stairs with 
slate treads, metal partitions, steel sash, 
slate and metal roofing, roof ventilators, 
metal lathing, plastering, carpentry, metal 
weather strips, insect screens, hardware, 
painting, glazing, plumbing, heating, elec- 
trical work and outside service connec- 
tions, all as set forth on proposal sheet. 
Proposal will be considered only from in- 
dividuals. firms or corporations possessing 
satisfactory financial and technical ability, 
equipment and organization to insure 
speedy completion of the contract, and in 
making awards the records of bidders for 
expedition and satisfactory performance on 
contracts of similar character and magni- 
tude will be carefully considered. At the 
discretion of the Director, drawings and 
specifications may be obtained upon appli- 
eation to the Construction Division, Room 
791, Arlington Building, Washington. D. C. 
Deposit with application of a check or 
postal money order for $25, payable to the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
is required as security for safe return of 
the drawings and specifications within ten 
days after date of opening roposals. 
FRANK T. HINES, Director, October 5, 
1926. 





$10,000 6% Bonds 


West Green, Ga., RFD. 


$10,000 issue of 6% school district bonds 
voted, validated and ready for sale. For 
full particulars communicate with 
T. J. SMITH, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Bids close November 4, 1926. 


$127,200 6% Bonds 


Punta Gorda, Fla. 

SEALED BIDS will be received by the 
City Commission of the City _of Punta 
Gorda, Florida, at the City Hall at 3 
o'clock P. M. on the 

4TH DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1926, 
for the purchase of either or both of the 
following described bond issues: 

$70,900 IMPROVEMENT BONDS, matur- 
ing. 8 of said bonds shall be payable Oc- 
tober 15, 1928, and 8 of said bonds shall 
be payable each year thereafter until Oc- 
toher 15, 1935, inclusive: 6 bonds of $1000 
each and one bend of $900 shall be pay- 
able October 15, 1936. 

$56.300 SANITARY SEWER BONDS, ma- 
turing, 6 of said bonds shall be payable 
October 15, 1928, and 6 of said bonds shall 
be payable each year thereafter until Oc. 
tober 15. 1925, inclusive: 8 bonds of $1000 
each and one bond of $300 shall be payable 
October 15, 1936. 

All of said bonds will be dated Octo- 
her 15, 1926. be of the denomination of 
$1900, bear interest at 6 per cent per an- 
num, pavable semi-annually, and hoth prin- 
cipal and interest will be payable in gold 
at the American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank of New York 

Proceedings have been taken for the 
validation of said bonds by decree of the 
Cirenit Court and the opinion of Messrs. 
Caldwell & Ravmond of New York City as 
to their legality will be furnished to the 
purchaser. 


RATE: 35 cents per line per insertion. 
PUBLICATION DAY: Thursday. 
FORMS CLOSE: 4 P. M. Monday. 
DAY LETTER: When too late to send 
copy by mail to reach us by 4 P. M. 
Monday, forward by day letter. 
THE DAILY BULLETIN OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
Published every business day; gives 
information about the industrial, com- 
mercial and financial activities of the 
South and Southwest. 
The Daily Bulletin can be used to 
advantage when copy cannot reach 
us in time for publication in the 
Manufacturers Record before bids are 
to be opened, or when daily publica- 
tions are necessary to meet legal re- 
quirements. 
The same rate applies—35 cents per 
line per insertion. 





All bids must be enclosed in’ a sealed 
envelope, addressed to the undersigned, and 
marked “Bid for Bonds,” and ,must be 
accompanied by a certified check’or checks, 
drawn upon an incorporated bank or trust 
company to the order of tHe City for 2 
per cent of the par value ofthe bonds bid 
for to secure the City against any loss in 
the event of the failure of the successful 
bidder to comply with the terms of the 
bid and award. 

The City Commission reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. 

Dated Punta Gorda, Florida, September 


~" "1. BE. ROBINSON, City Clerk. 


di. 





7) 


Roads and Bridges 


Charleston, W. va! 


The State Road Commission of West Vir- 
ginia, Charleston, W. Va., has advertiged 
for bids for the construction of sections of 
road as follows: : 

NOVEMBER 4. 1926. 

Julian Bridge No. 900, Project “2475, 
Boone County—Steel Superstructure;¥780- 
ft. span Through Trues. ‘ys 

Honey Creek Bridge No. 1042, Profect 
— Fayette County—Concrete Substruc- 
ure. 

Cotton Hill Station Bridge No. 1043, 
Project 157, Fayette County—Concrete Sub- 
structure, 

Project 3362, Mason County—4.7 miles 
of the Ben Lomond-Gallipolis Road for 
Grading and Draining. 

Project 110—Wyoming County—0.5 mile 
of the Mullens-Amigo Road for Grading and 
Paving with Bituminous Macadam. 

Project 3382. Braxton County—4.5 miles 
of the Burnsville-Gilmer County line Road 
for Grading and Draining. 

Project 155-C, Marion County—2.5 miles 
of the Fairmont-Taylor County line Road 
for Grading and Draining. 

NOVEMBER 8. 1926. 

Project 161, Haneock Connty—3.0 miles 
of the Chester-Pennsylvania State Line Road 
for Grading and Draining. 

NOVEMRER 9. 1926. 

Project 159-E. Braxton County—3.6 miles 
of the Little Birch-Nicholas County Line 
Road for Grading and Draining. 

NOVEMBER 11, 1926. 

Project 159-C, Nicholas County—4.8 miles 
of the Powell Monuntain-Birch River Road 
for Grading and Draining. 

Project 159-D — Nicholas County — 4.7 
miles of the Birch River-Braxton County 
Line Road for Grading and Draining. 

For further information with regard to 
these projects communicate with State 
Road Commission, Engineering Department, 
Charleston. W. Va. 

STATE ROAD COMMISSION OF 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
E. B. CARSKADON. 


Secretary. 


*. 





Bids close November 2, 1926. 
$55,000 6% Water Works Bonds 


San Antonio, Fla. 
~  (P. O. Lake Jovita, Fla.) 

The City Commission of San Antonio, 
Florida, will receive sealed bids up to 7.30 
o’clock P. M. November 2, 1926, for the 
purchase of $55.000 water-works bonds of 
said city. Said bonds are of the denomina- 
tion of $1000 each, are dated October :1, 
1926, bear interest at the rate of 6 r 
centum per annum, payable semi-annually 
on the first day of April and October of 
each year, and both principal and interest 
are pavable at the Bank of Pasco County, 
in Dade City, Florida, or at the National 
Park Bank in New York, N. Y., at the 
option of the holder. -Said bonds mature 
as follows: One thereof on the first day of 
each October in the years 1928 to 1931, in- 
clusive; two thereof on the first day of 
each October in the years 1932 to 1948, in- 
clusive, and three thereof on the first day 
of each October in the years 1944 to 1952, 
inclusive. Each bid shall be accompanied 
by a certified or banker's check for the 
sum of $1000 as evidence of good faith. 

The City Commission reserves the right 
te accept any bid or to reject any and all 


ids. 
J. P. LYNCH, Mayor. 
F. J. MULLER, City Clerk. 
San Antonio, Florida. 
(P. O. Lake Jovita, Florida.) 





Bids close November 2, 1926. 
Bridge 
Bartow, Fla. 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids 
will be received until 11 A. M. November 
2, 1926, at the office of the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners in the Court House at 
Bartow. Florida. for the construction of 
two hundred and twenty-two (222) feet of 
reinforced concrete trestle bridge, consist- 
ing of ten (10) spans of twenty-two (22) 
feet each. The bridge will contain in all 
approximately three hundred and fifty- 
seven (357) cubic yards of eoncrete, in- 
clnding the necessary concrete piling; also 
thirty-three thousand five hundred and 


sixty-five (33.565) pounds of reinforcing 
"steel. Also razing. dismantling and piling 


for shipment the steel bridge now in place 
and on the location of the proposed new 
structure. 

Said bridge is to replace the existing 
structure across Peace Creek at the eastern 
city limits of Bartow, Florida. 

Bids shall be accompanied by a certified 
check or bidder’s hond, made payable to 
A. T. Mann, Chairman, Board of County 
Commissioners, Polk County, Florida. Such 
certified check or bidder’s bond shall be 
in the sum of 10 per cent of the bid; to 
be forfeited as liquidated damages (not 
penalty) by any bidder who is awarded 
the contract and who fails to promptly 
execute contract and bond. The certified 
check or bidder’s hond will be returned to 
the hidders upon execution of the contract 
or bond, or sooner upon the action of the 
Commissioners. 

A bond satisfactory to the Commission- 
ers for 100 per cent of the total contract 
price will he required. which must be ex- 
eented through a local ageney, by a bond- 
ing company aualified to do business in 
the state of Florida. made payable to the 
Roard of Connty Commissioners of Polk 
Connty, Florida. 

The contract may be awarded to the 
lowest reanonsible and comnetent bidder, 
but the Roard of Countv Commissioners 
reserves the right to refect any and all 
bids and waive informalities. 

Bids shall be based nnon the plans and 
snecifications of the Engineer. copies of 
which mav he secured at his office in the 
Frnada Rnilding. Bartow. Florida, or at 
the office of the Clerk of the Conrt House 
by denositing $10. one-half of which will 
be returned if nlans and specifications are 
returned in good eondition within ten (10) 
days of date award. 

A. T. MANN, Chairman. 
JT. D. RAULERSON, Clerk. 
E. A. PLATH, Engineer. 














October 28, 1926 


Bids close November 2, 1926. 


$110,000 6% Improvement Bonds 


San Antonio, Fla. 


(P. O. Lake Jovita, Fila.) 


The City Commission of SAN ANTONTO, 
FLORIDA, will receive sealed bids up to 
7.30 o’clock P. M. November 2, 1926, for 
the purchase of $110,000 6 per cent improve- 
ment bonds of said city, issued for the 
grading and paving of certain streets under 
authority of Chapter 11727 (No. 382) of the 
Laws of Florida, Acts of 1925. Said bonds 
are of the denomination of $1000 each, bear- 
ing date January 1, 1927, and maturing as 
follows: $11,000 on January 1, 1928. and 
$11,000 on the first day of each January 
thereafter until the full amount thereof 
shall have matured. They bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually on the first day of Jan- 
uary and July of each year, and both prin- 
cipal and interest are payable at the Na- 
tional Park Bank in the city and state of 
New York. Each bid must be accompanied 
by a certified or banker's check for the 
sum of $2000, nayable to the City of San 
Antonio, Florida, as evidence of good faith. 
The City Commission reserves the right to 
accept any bid or to reject any and all 
bids. 

J. P. LYNCH, Mayor. 
F. J. MULLER, City Clerk. 
San Antonio, Florida. 


(P. O. Lake Jovita, Florida.) 





Bids close November 15, 1926. 


Road Protection 


Gulfport, Miss. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be_ received 
until 10 o’clock A. M. November 15, 1926, 
by the Road Protection Commission of Har- 
rison County, Mississippi, at the Court 
House of said county for furnishing all 
labor, tools, equipment, materials and 
other things necessary for the construction 
and completion of a system of Road Pro- 
tection, in accordance with the plans and 
specifications now on file with the Chancery 
Clerk and duplicate copies on file in the 
office of the Chief Engineer. 

The proposed improvement embraces the 
following items and approximate quantities: 
38,839 lin. ft. Type A Concrete Wall. 
14,642 lin. ft. Type B Concrete Wall. 
124 Typé A Catch-Basins. 
49 Type B Catch-Basins. 

53,481 lin. ft. sidewalk and curb. 

3.124 lin. ft. 6-in. concrete or clay pipe. 
2.516 lin. ft. 8-in. concrete or clay pipe. 
4,813 lin. ft. 12-in. concrete or clay 


pipe. 

3,883 - ft. 18-in. concrete or clay 
pipe. 

1,741 lin. ft. 24-in. concrete or clay 


pipe. 
1.183 cu. yds. Mass Concrete. 
2.800 en. ft. extra concrete piling. 
12.609 Ibs. extra steel reinforcement. 

473.874 cu. yds. dredved earth fill. 

The imnrovement is divided into six sep- 
arate sections, but all sections will con- 
stitute one contract. 

All prorosa's must be accomnanied by a 
certified check issued by some bank in said 
county, the amount of said checks to be 
for 3% of the estimated total of each bid. 

Successful contractors will be required 
to furnish snrety bonds for the full amount 
of their contracts. 

Conies of the plans and snecifications can 
be proenred from the Chief Engineer by 
depositing the sum of $15 for each set. 

Deposits will be refunded onlv to those 
who submit proposals on the improvement. 

All communiestions shonld be addressed 
to the Road Protection Commission of Har- 
risen Connty, M'asiesinni, Hobart D. Shaw, 
Chief Engineer. Guifnort, Mississippi. 

The sum of &1.409,000 is now available 
for the imnrrovement. 

The Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all pronosals., 

CHAS fT. PIGFORD, Pres. 
EUSTIS MeMANTS, Clerk. 
HORART D. SHAW. Chief Engr. 
ARTHUR M. SHAW. Consulting Engr., 
1402 Pere Marquette Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


PROPOSALS 


Bids close November 4, 1926. 
Street and Highway Improvements 


De Land, Fla. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of County Commissioners vf Volusia 
County, Florida, at the office of the Clerk 
of the Circuit Court of Volusia County, De 
Land, Florida, until 10 o’clock A. M. on 
the fourth day of November, 1926, for the 
furnishing of materials and construction 
of the widening of Orange Street, from 
Canal Street to Louisa Street, and Mag- 
nolia Street, from Canal Street to the South 
City Limits in the City of New Smyrna, 
Fla., and for the resurfacing of the New 
Smyrna-De Land-Osteen Highway, located 
in the Turnbull Special Road and Bridge 
District of the County of Volusia, and con- 
sisting of the following items, to-wit: 

PROJECT NO. 1 
800 Lin. Ft. 12-in. Storm Drains, 
0-4 ft. Cut. 
500 Lin. Ft. 12-in. Storm Drains, 
4-6 ft. Cut. 
- 7 Lin. Ft. 12-in. Storm Drains, 
6-8 ft. Cut. 
5 Manholes, 0-4 ft. Vert. Het. 
2 Manholes, 4-6 ft. Vert. Het. 
20 Storm Inlets. 
120 Cu. Ft. Brick Masonry. 
50 Storm Inlets to be adjusted. 
6.000 Cubic Yards Excavation. 
28,000 Lin. Ft. Concrete Curb and 
Gutter. 
22,000 ey. Yards Brick, Concrete or 
ituminous Pavements. 
PROJECT NO. 2 

145,464 Sq. Yards Asphalt Surface Treat- 

ment, Slag Cover. 

Bids will be received on the whole or 
any project of the work. 

Plans and specifications may be exam- 
ined at the office of the Engineer in New 
Smyrna, Fla. Copies of the specifications 
and plans may be obtained at the above 
place upon receipt of $10. which will be 
returned on a bona fide bid. 

Each bidder must accompany bid with 
a certified check for an amount not less 
than 5 per cent of the amount bid, drawn 
to the order of W. P. Wilkinson, Chairman 
of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Volusia Couury. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids in whole or in part, or to accept 
such bids as are to the best interest of the 


County. 
W. P. WILKINSON, 
Chairman of Board of County Comm. 


SAM’L PD. JORDON, Clerk of Court. 
N. A. HOTARD, Engineer. 





Bids close November 5, 1926. 


Street Improvements 


Pierson, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
City of Pierson, Florida, for furnishing ma- 
terial, labor, equipment and constructing 
the following pavement and necessary storm 
drains in and for the City of Pierson until 
8 P. M. November 5, 1926. at which time 
they will be opened and read publicly. 

The principal items of work are approxi- 
mately as follows: 

9000 Cubic Yards Roadway Excavation. 

3645 Square Yards 6-in. Concrete Pave- 

ment. 

7979 aa a og Yards 9-6-9 Concrete Pave- 

ment. 

1320 Lineal Feet Curb and Gutter. 

540 Lineal Feet Concrete Header. 

1300 Lineal Feet 15-in. Storm Drains. 

530 Lineal Feet 18-in. Storm Drains. 
400 Lineal Feet 18-in. Cross Drains. 
750 Lineal Feet 24-in. Storm Drains. 
200 Lineal Feet 15-in. Laterals. 

36 Lineal Feet Extra Cast-Iron Pipe. 
17 Inlets. 

9 Manholes. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check on a bank satisfactory to the city 
officials or a bidder’s bond acceptable to the 
city officials of five (5%) per cent of the 
amount of construction bid, drawn to the 
order of the City of Pierson. Florida, which 
will be forfeited to the city in event the city 
accepts bid and bidder fails to execute con- 
tract and surety bond within ten days after 
award. Checks of unsuccessful] bidders will 
be returned to bidders. 

All bids will be compared on the basis of 
the Engineers’ estimate of the amount of 
work to be done. Copies of specificatiuns 
may be obtained from the Engineers or City 
Clerk upon receipt of $5.00 deposit, which 
amount will be returned to bona fide pbid- 


ders. 


Plans may be seen at the office of the 
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Engineers or the office of the Cit Clerk 

a set will be furnished by the "Sagioxers 
0 ayment o 0, which 

NOT be returned. oo a 


The right is r 
ery! - fo aware ‘Seen joy hy Ad — 
ers in 
to the best interents to the cites “omsidered 
CITY OF PIERSON, FLORIDA, 
By J. C. CADE. Mayor. 
N. L. SWANSON, Clerk. 
J. B. McCRARY ENGINEERING ‘ 
CORPORATION, Engineers, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





Bids close November 4, 1926. 
Highway Construction 


sie De Land, Fla. 
ealed proposals will be received b 
Board of County Commissioners of Volusie 
County, Florida. at the office of the Clerk 
of the Circuit Court of Volusia County, De 
Land, Florida. until 10 o’clock A. M. on the 
fourth day of November, 1926. for the fur- 
nishing of materials and construction of 
approximately 14.6 miles of highway, sit- 
uated in Volusia County and known as the 
North End Road (formerly the De Land- 
Danugherty-Clifton Settlement Road) of the 
following items, to-wit: 

90.000 Cubic Yards Excavation. 

8,000 Cubie Yards Overhaul. 

95 Acres Clearing and Grubbing. 

234 Cubic Yards Class “A" Concrete. 
18.000 Pounds Steel Reinforcement. 
1,200 Lin. Ft. 18-in. Pipe Culverts 

79 Lin. Ft. 24-in. Pine Culverts. 
9.000 Ft. B. M. Treated Timber. 
15.500 Ft. B. M. Untreated Timber. 

1.440 Lin. Ft. Treated Piling. 

129,200 Square Yards of Concrete, Brick 

or Bituminous Pavement. 

Bids will be received on the whole or 
any section of the work. 

Plans and specifications may be exam- 
ined at the office of the Engineer at New 
Smyrna, Fla. Copies of the specifications 
may be obtained at the above place upon 
receipt of deposit of Five Dollars, which 
will be returned on bona fide bil. Copies 
of the plans may be obtained on the pay- 
ment of Ten Dollars. 

Each bidder must accompany bid with 
a certified check for an amount of not 
less than 5 per cent of the amount bid, 
drawn to the order of W. P. Wilkinson, 
Chairman of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Volasia County. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids in whole or in part. 

W. P. WILKINSON, 

Chairman of Board of County Com- 

missioners. 

SAM'L D. JORDON, Clerk of Court. 


N. A. HOTARD, Engineer. 





Bids close November 8, 1926. 
Water Works Improvements 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Mayor and Council of the City of Lincolnton, 
North Carolina, at the office of the Mayor, 
until three (3) o’clock P. M. November 8, 
1926, for the construction of Water-Works 
Improvements. 

The work will consist of furnishing ma- 
terials for and constructing a %4 - - 
Filtration Plant, Timber Dam. Raw Water 
Pumping Station and Pipe Line. 

Each proposal shall be accompanied by a 
eashier’s check for the sum of Two Thou- 
sand ($2000) Dollars (or 5 per cent of 
amount of bid for part of contract), made 
payable to the Treasurer of the City of 
Lincolnton. as a bidder’s guarantee. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at 
the Clerk’s office at Lincolnton. North Caro- 
lina, or at the office of the Engineer. Conies 
will be mailed on annlication to the Engi- 
neer, a deposit of $15 being required, $10 
of which will be returned to those making 
bona fide bids and returning plans. 

The citv reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

All contractors bidding on this work 
must he licensed by the state of North 
Carolina. 

Cc. G. RUDISILL, Mayor. 
R. E. CAMP, Clerk. 

THE HARWOOD BEEBE COMPANY, 
Engineers, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Bids close November 10, 1926. 


Water-Works Improvements 
High Point, N. C. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Mayor and City Council of High Point, 
N. C., until 2 P. M. Wednesday. November 
10, 1926, at the City Hall in High Point, 
N. C., for Water-Works Improvements as 
follows: 

Construction of Concrete Dam and Spill- 
way, with Intake Well, Gate House and 
Walkway, on Deep River near Jamestown, 
North Carolina. 

Preparation of Reservoir Site by Clearing 
and Grubbing. 

Construction of thirty (30”) inch cast-iron 
raw-water line from Deep River dam along 
Deep River to connection with existing 
Raw-Water Pumping Station of the High 
Point Water Works. 

Proposals must be marked “PROPOSALS 
FOR WATER-WORKS IMPROVEMENTS.” 
All bids must be made on blank forms pro- 
vided in copies of the Proposal, Contract 
and Specifications, be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope and addressed to the Mayor and 
City Council of the City of High Point. 
North Carolina. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check in the amount of five (5%) per 
cent of the amount bid as evidence of good 
faith. Bid bonds will not be acceptable. 

Copies of the Plans, Specifications, Form 
of Proposal, Contract, etc., may be obtained 
upon application to the Engineer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids or to award contract or contracts 
which, in the opinion of the Engineer and 
the Council, appear to be for the best inter- 
ests of the city. 

H. A. MOFFITT, Mayor. 


R. L. PICKETT, 
City Manager. 
WILLIAM C. OLSEN, 
Consulting Engineer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Bids close November 23, 1926. 


Water-Supply Improvements 


Kernersville, N. C., October 15, 1926. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Mayor and Board of Commissioners at 
Kernersville, North Carolina, until 11 o'clock 
A. M. on the 23rd day of November, 1926, 
at the office of the Mayor, at which time 
all proposals will be publicly opened and 
read, for furnishing materials, labor, tools 
and equipment to complete such contracts 
as may be entered into for the construction 
of Water-Supply Improvements, consisting 
of the following: 

1—One-Million Gallon Water-Purification 
Plant complete, with mixing basin. settling 
basin, filters, clear-water reservoir, raw- 
water pump station and earth dam. 

6000 lineal feet 8-inch cast-iron pipe and 
necessary appurtenances. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the office of the City Clerk, Kernersville, 
North Carolina, and at the office of the Engi- 
neers and will be mailed upon application. 
accompanied by a check for $25, which will 
be returned to bona fide bidders. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check to the amount of 5% of the 
amount bid and not less than $250, payable 
to the Treasurer of Kernersville, North 
Carolina, without recourse. 

All bids must be placed in a sealed envel- 
ope and endorsed on the outside “PROPO- 
SALS FOR WATER-SUPPLY IMPROVE- 
MENTS.” ‘The town prefers to let the 
entire work in one contract, but reserves the 
right to waive technicalities and let the 
work in parts to separate bidders, or let 
such parts of the work as is considered to 
the best interest of the town. and reserves 
the right to reject any or all bids. 

Contractors are cautioned to examine the 
plans and specifications thoroughly. form of 
contract. bond and conditions under which 
the work will be done before bidding. 

Contractors must comply with the act to 
regulate the practice of General Contracting 
as ratified by the General Assembly March 


10, 1925. 
SAM F. VANCE. Mayor. 
D. W. HARMON, Clerk. 


ENGINEERS: 

THE CAROLINA ENGINEERING CO., 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers, 
917-919 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte. North Carolina. 

G. H. BISHOP, Consulting Engineer. 


PROPOSALS 


Bids close November 17, 1926. 


Sewerage Improvements 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
City of Thomasville, N. C., until 11 A. M. 
November 17, 1926, for the construction of 
Sewerage Improvements. 

The work will consist of the construction 
of two Sewage-Disposal Plants, to be lo- 
eated near the existing South Side and 
North Side plants, respectively; construct- 
ing new. outfall lines leading to these 
plants, construction of various sanitary 
sewers as extensions and additions to the 
existing sanitary sewer system. 

Proposals must be marked “PROPOSALS 
FOR SEWERAGE IMPROVEMENTS.” All 
bids must be made on blank forms pro- 
vided in copies of the proposal, contract 
and specifications and directed to the Mayor 
and City Council of the City of Thomas- 
ville, N. C. . 

Each bid must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check in the amount of five (5) per 
cent of the amount of the bid, but in no 
ease for less than Two Hundred and Fifty 
($250) Dollars, as evidence of good faith. 

Copies of the specifications, form of pro- 
posal, contract, etc., may be obtained upon 
application to the Engineer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids or to award contracts which, in 
the opinion of the Engineer and City Coun- 
cil, appear for the best interests of the 


—, WALTER LAMBETH, JR., Mayor. 
R. M. COOKSEY, City Manager. 
WILLIAM C. OLSEN, INC., 
Consulting Engineers, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Bids close November 1, 1926. 


High School Building 
Newberry, 8. C. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Trustees of the Newberry School District 
No. 1 on or before 12 o'clock noon November 
1, 1926, in care of W. G. Mayes, Chairman 
of Board of Trustees, High School Building, 
Newberry, C., for general contractor's 
work on above project, including plumbing, 
heating and electrical work. 

Plans and specifications and bid bianks 
may be procured of the Architect, A. Ten 
Eyck Brown, 717-20 Forsyth Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A certified check will be required in the 
sum of 2% of each base bid, according to 
conditions of specification, as liquidated 
damages in case low bidder fails to sign 
contract and make bond. 

A surety bond in the sum of 10% of total 
amount of contract will be requirec. 

The Board of Trustees reserves the right 
to reject any one or all bids and waive tech- 


nicalities. 
W. G. MAYES, 
Chairman Board of Trustees, 
Newberry School District No. 1. 


Attest: 
J. ¥. MeFALL, Secretary. 





Bids close November 6, 1926. 
College Buildings 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sealed bids. will be received until 10.30 
o'clock Saturday, November 6, 1926, for 
the erection on the campus of the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Normal College, Nash- 
ville, the following buildings: (1) dormi- 
tory, (2) science hall, (3) library. 

Contractors may make bids on any one 
or on all of these buildings. Plans and 
specifications may be obtained from _ the 
following architects on deposit of $25, which 
will be refunded when they are returned 
in good order: Dormitory. Marr & Holman, 
702 Stahlman Building, Nashville; science 
hall, Tisdale & Stone, 419 Independent 
Life Building, Nashville; library. Asmus 
Clark, 1418 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville. 

All bids must be made on forms furnished 
by the respective architects. 
P. L. HARNED, 
Chairman, State Board of Education. 


Manufacturers Record 


Bids close November 15, 1926. 


Sewerage Disposal Plant, Etc. 


Towson, Md., October 18, 1926. 


Sealed proposals, addressed to the County 
Commissioners of Baltimore County and en- 
dorsed bids for the construction of concrete 
Sewage Ejector Buildings and Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant in PIKESVILLE, and the in- 
stallation of equipment and appurtenances 
thereto, will be received at their office in 
the Court House, Towson, Maryland, until 
11.00 A. M., Eastern Standard time, Novem- 
ber 15, 1926, when they will be publicly 
opened and read. 

PROPOSAL No. 9-8. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for Five Hundred ($500.00) Dol- 
lars, payable to the County Commissioners 
as a guarantee that the successful bidder 
will sign the contract. 

A bond for an amount equal to the 
amount of the bid of a Surety Company 
satisfactory to the Commissioners wil] be 
required of the successful bidder. 

A copy of the Specifications, Plans and 
Drawings will be furnished prospective bid- 
ders on receipt of a certified check for Ten 
($10.00) Dollars, refund of which will only 
be made upon receipt of a bona-fide bid and 
return of the Specifications and Drawings 
to the office of the Chief Engineer of the 
Baltimore County Metropolitan District, 
within ten (10) days after the opening of 
the bids and the award of the contract. No 
Specifications or Drawings will be issued 
after Thursday, November 11. Specifica- 
tions and Drawings can be seen at the office 
of the Chief Engineer of the Baltimore 
County Metropolitan District. Towson, 
Maryland, after October 15, 1926. 

Consideration will be given bidder’s ex- 
perience (must state in or attach to the 
bid), financial standing and reputation for 
having done successful work without con- 
troversy or litigation, and the Commission- 
ers reserve the right to reject any or all 
proposals or bids, or to accept any pro- 
posal or bid, or to waive technicalities, as 
they may deem best for the interest of the 
County. 

By wee ee Tt: 

d 7 - HAUT, Chief Clerk. 

A. E. WALDEN, Chief Engineer. 





Bids close October 29, 1926. 


Well Drilling 


Bradenton, Fla. 


Sealed Proposals addressed to City Coun- 
cil, Bradenton. Florida. will he received util 
1.30 P. M. October 29, 1926. for drilling 
and completing one 12-inch Well approxi- 
mately 700 feet deep. Specifications on file 
office Commissioner Public Works. Right 
reserved to A ae any and all bids. 

CITY OF RRADENTON. 
L. L. HINE, City Clerk. 
R. K. VAN CAMP, 
Commissioner Public Works. 





Bids close November 2, 1926. 


Crane 
Vero Beach, Fla. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of County Commissioners of Indian 
River County, Florida, at the Courthouse at 
Vero Beach, Florida, until 2 P. M: November 
2, 1926, at which time they will be publicly 
a and read, for the following equip- 
ment: 

One full-revolving truck-mounted crane, 
complete with one-half yard dragline bucket. 

The Board reserves the right to reject 


any or all bids. 
JOHN ATKIN. Chairman. 
D. L. LEISHER, County Engineer. 





Bids close November 1, 1926. 


Street Cleaning Machinery 
Kinston, N. C. 


The City Council of the City of Kinston, 
N. C., will on Monday, November 1, 1926, 
at 7.30 o’clock P. M., receive bids for Street 
Cleaning Machinery, such as motor-driven 
pick-up Sweeper and Street Flusher and 
Sprinkler. 

Bids for Flusher and Sprinkler must in- 
corporate in their bids the following: 

Capacity gallens of water, mounting 
equipment, sprinkler attachment, lineal feet 
flushed, speed, solid or pneumatic tires 
and size. 

The city reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

Address the undersigned. 

W. A. MITCHELL. Mavor. 
W. B. COLEMAN,.City Clerk. 
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(Hy \\ in Texas. 
_ Texas—an Empire of great natural resources-is develop- 
ing her most natural industry, TEXTILE MILLING. 

Three of the most vital necessities for the successful 
eperation of cotton mills- (1) Cotton grown in unlimited 
quantity at the door of the mill, (2) Adequate native born 
labor at reasonable wages and (3) Abundant electric power 
at reasonable rates - are found in Texas. 

Texas today produces nearly one-half of the nation’s cot- 
ton. The increase in production is steady and the Lone Star 
State is certain to produce more than 50 percent of the total 
cotton of the United States in a few years, 

Labor in Texas speaks only one language—plain English. 
There never has been any labor strife in the great state of 
cotton fields - in the land of plenty People in Texas work 
an honest day for an honest day’s pay 

An abundance of electric power for Cotton Mills and 
other large power users is available from the. big transmiss- 
ion system ef the Texas Power & Light Company, serving 
more than a hundred and a score cities and towns. 

Yes, Texas has—GIANT POWER 
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—Write Us If You Want to Know Anything About Texas— 


Texas Power & Light Co. |/'Ba 
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THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Such Confidence 
Must be Deserved! 


HE Oakland Division of General Motors 

Corporation is building a mammoth plant 
at Pontiac, to meet the demand for Pontiac 
Motor Cars, and has selected The Austin Com- 
pany to design and build the initial units, to 
cost over six million dollars. - - ~ Austin is 
serving big business everywhere, with unheard- 
of speed and well-planned economy. 


The Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility relieves the 
owner of all detail, and centers the entire obligation to Design, 
Build and Equip, within the Austin Organization trained through 
more than a half-century of successful building experience. 


Austin guarantees total cost, delivery date with bonus and penalty 
clause if preferred, and quality of materials and workmanship. 
To Executives interested in building projects of any size any- 
where, Austin will gladly furnish preliminary recommendations, 
building data, and approximate costs, without obligation. 


Just sign and return the Memo below; or phone, or wire. 


The Austin Company -_ Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle, Miami, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
The Austin Company of California, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas, Dallas 











MALLAAAL Ae Memo to THE AUSTIN ComPANY, Cleveland:— 


We are interested in quick delivery of a project containing 
square feet. You may send a personal copy of *‘The Austin Book of Buildings." 





MRB10-28-26 

















